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TRADE UNIONISM: 


AN EXPLANATION, A CONDEMNATION, AND AN ENTREATY 


PERHAPS the least popular, at the present moment, of our national 
institutions is the trade union movement—more particularly that 
form of the movement which finds expression in and through 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. Those who 
criticise and condemn have justification—especially so if they 
confine their criticisms to the oligarchy which rules the Con- 
gress, to the ignorances displayed, the wrongs committed, and 
the losses imposed. Nescient, illegal, improvident, regardless, 
unreliable, are terms already applied to the body which, during 
the past few years, has dominated trade union policy and practice. 
The justice, or otherwise, of the condemnations cannot be 
determined unless one knows what the Trades Union Congress 
really is, how it is elected, what it has done, and how far, 
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in fact, it represents the aims and possibilities of genuine trade 
unionism. 

The Trades Union Congress consists of delegates elected or 
appointed by individual trade unions. It first met in 1868; its 
object was to influence legislation favourably to labour, and to 
promote trade union interests by public demonstrations and by 
deputations to Ministers of the Crown. In order to secure con- 
tinuity of effort the Congress appointed what was called a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which at its inception consisted of twelve 
members. This Committee met monthly and was an inexpensive 
machine, all its expenses, together with those of its salaried staff 
and of the Congress itself, being met by a contribution of 1/. per 
1000 members per annum. Originally the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was not a Socialist institution : on the contrary, some of 
its ablest members entered Parliament under the auspices of the 
Liberal Party ; others were Liberal Party agents. 

In 1889 the Congress voluntarily declined to shoulder all its 
possible responsibilities, and the industrial portion of these was 
undertaken by the General Federation of Trade Unions; while 
a little later the political functions of the Congress were appro- 
priated by the newly-formed Labour Party. So drastically had 
the Congress shed itself of important responsibilities and potenti- 
alities that, in the earliér’days'i of the Awentieth century, there 
were many who  attidipated’ its early “Aeinisé. 2 te 

The Congress, ‘howeyer, still afforded * “opportunities for 
expressing forms “of political . and (iadystéial activity which the 
older trade unionistg deemed to be ‘outside the pfdinary functions 
of the unions, but’ which, some newer ynionists ‘keénly advocated, 
It also provided an asylupe. for tlioSe ‘yatignis’ which, for various 
reasons, were not prepared to” pay’ thé contributions required by 
any of the federations then existing or contemplated. Amongst 
those who felt able to succeed apart from general federation were 
the miners and the railwaymen, the former contending, with some 
justification, that no reserves covering their uncertain but immense 
requirements could possibly be built up, and the latter declaring 
that there was no sense in contributing to a reserve upon which 
their agreements and industrial conditions, generally speaking, 
prevented them drawing. 

Many of the unions which had been unwilling to accept the 
financial liabilities involved in federation on a stated and regu- 
larised financial basis were still desirous of associating together 
for the purpose of promoting the original policies of the Congress 
and developing these policies on Socialistic lines. The smallness 
of the contribution then demanded by the Congress, together with 
the opportunities for personal advertisement and the social con- 
siderations arising out of congressional gatherings, attracted the 
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disciples of Marx, especially those who hoped, by playing down 
to human weaknesses, to secure election as delegates. Unions 
big and little, even where they had affiliated to the General 
Federation or to the Labour Party, consequently retained their 
membership with the older organisation and accepted the policy 
of recovering prestige and extending political activities. 

The size of the Parliamentary Committee and the method of 
its election have always been matters of criticism. To placate 
jealousies and render criticism less noxious the number on the 
Committee was increased; the most recent increase took this 
number up to thirty-two, and then the method of election was 
varied. The original dozen directly nominated by the unions and 
directly elected by the delegates attending the Congress were now 
superseded by thirty-two, who, instead of being directly repre- 
sentative of particular unions, were to be representative of eighteen 
trade groups into which the unions had been arbitrarily divided. 

Mining and quarrying were to have three members ; railways, 
three ; transport, other than railways, two; shipbuilding, one ; 
engineering, founding and vehicle building, three ; iron and steel 
and minor metal trades, two ; building, woodworking and furnish- 
ing, two ; printing and paper, one; cotton, two; textiles, other 
than cotton, one ; clothing, one ; leather and boot and shoe, one ; 
glass, pottery, chemicals, food, drink, tobacco, brushmaking and 
distribution, one; agriculture, one; public employees, one; 
non-manual workers, one ; general workers, four ; women workers, 
two. In this way the Parliamentary Committee ceased to exist 
and the General Council came into being. 

The unions are allocated to their appropriate groups by the 
General Council. They have the right of appeal, not to an in- 
dependent or judicial authority, but to the General Council itself. 
The Council, after each annual Congress, divides itself into six 
sub-committees, whose duty it is to study and report upon such 
subjects as may be remitted to them by the executive body. 

The methods of electing the executive of the Congress, by 
whatever term this body has been designated, have never been 
free from reproach. Bitter discussions and condemnations have 
almost annually been hurled across the floor of the Congress. 
Bartering votes has been the common practice, and though this 
practice is now punishable under the rules, it continues, with the 
result that the representation on the groups and on the Council is 
mainly determined by arrangements made before, or during, the 
Congress week. In judging the policy and the practice of the 
General Council it should be remembered that it is practically 
impossible for any man to secure election against the miners’ 
wishes. The miners’ aggregate of 800,000 votes gives them 
a dominating and directive influence which is not always of 
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the wisest, for coal questions frequently assume a disingenuous 
importance. 

The voting power of the Congress is expressed by what is known 
as a card vote, one card being issued for every 1000 members, or 
fractional part thereof. On the surface this looks reasonably fair, 
but in practice it leads to very serious misrepresentation, not only 
of minorities, but very frequently of actual majorities. Every 
union is entitled to one delegate per 5000 members ; not all unions 
send their full complement of delegates—the cost is too serious ; 
but in any case, a delegate is able to cast the votes of 5000 persons, 
not more than 5 per cent. of whom may have seen the Congress 
agenda, or have received any reasonably correct explanation of 
the many subjects it contains, or of the real trend of the policies 
foreshadowed in the resolutions which decorate its pages. In some 
cases, indeed in most, where there are a number of delegates 
representing one union, the voting cards are placed in the hands 
of an individual or a sub-committee. This ensures solidarity and 
increases the opportunities for recreation of those who have surren- 
dered their cards. Votes so cast cannot represent the whole of 
any membership. At best they represent the majority of those 
present at the meetings of the unions or of the delegates ; but a 
study of the Industrial Commissioner’s Report on the voting for 
the political levy emphatically suggests that these card votes 
represent only an inconsiderable minority of those actually paying 
contributions. 

The Congress in 1919 took up the international movement, 
and it now sends delegates to various countries, including France, 
Germany, Holland, America, and last, but certainly not least, to 
Russia. The administrative costs of such a Council, not content 
with internal and industrial development, but aiming at political 
power, at foreign policies and alliances, and at newspaper control, 
necessarily exceed by many thousands of pounds the costs of the 
old committee. The official returns show that the income of 
1118/. in 1892 had been forced up to 41,601/. in 1922, or thirty- 
seven times more than sufficed when J. Havelock Wilson was 
chairman—an increase not accounted for by the increase in 
membership. In 1923 the income for all purposes had actually 
risen to 142,791/.—a sum adequate for management, but quite 
useless from the strike benefit point of view. 

From the résumé thus given it will be seen that the General 
Council is an oligarchy, powerful for good or for evil—for good if 
its activities are based upon educated thought, on knowledge of 
the principles which underlie trade and commerce, and on 
devotion to the industrial interests it was originally intended to 
serve ; for evil if it becomes an instrument for the expression of 
personal egotisms, or for the encouragement of class antagonisms, 
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or for the destruction of trading possibilities by its attempts at 
the enforcement of crude political formule. 

The association of the Congress with Continental trade 
unionism, which is always more political than industrial, has been 
an association untempered by any wise appreciation of industrial 
history or of economic law, and has encouraged the promotion of 
disastrous policies. During a number of years it has backed, 
either actively or in the sense that it has not condemned, every 
effort to extend poor law relief, until relief in many instances is 
equal to, or in excess of, the amount obtainable by the craftsman 
actually at work. In 1919 it backed the railwaymen, who, taking 
advantage of national exigencies and a bluffable Prime Minister 
forced preferential agreements which, while benefiting the railway- 
men, have since held all other industries in thrall. 

In 1920, at the Portsmouth gathering, the Congress encouraged 


‘the miners to persist in policies based upon the assumption that 


the then export price of coal would remain constant. In 1925 it 
joined in bluffing 23,000,000/. sterling out of a Prime Minister 
whose passion for peace makes him the easy victim of the aggres- 
sively minded, and in 1926 it precipitated a General Strike which 
has further impoverished a country struggling to recover both 
trade and moral. 

It has been urged in extenuation of this last great blunder of 
the Congress that the General Council did not realise the con- 
sequences of its action. That, I believe, is perfectly true: the 
members had visualised nothing but the fact of the strike. Even 
its immediate issues appear to have been unforeseen and un- 
provided for. The ultimate consequences were altogether outside 
the General Council’s intellectual appreciation. Such a judgment 
may appear harsh, but it is less terrible than the alternative, 
which involves the conclusion that the members of the Council 
did know what would happen, and that they deliberately threw 
out of employment hundreds of thousands of men, conscious all 
the time that many of these would never get back again, and that 
the standard of living of every worker in the kingdom would be 
reduced to the extent by which the nation was deprived of his 
earnings ; knowing also that the trade by which these workers 
live and the country exists would be driven into the hands of 
competitive nations, never to come back again, or only after this 
generation has died and a wiser and desperately industrious one 
has taken its place. 

Such an hypothesis is too terrible. I prefer the idea of 
nescience, and feel convinced that the General Council just shot 
an arrow into the air. Its members had no conception of, or 
arrangement for, the consequences ; their action was based upon 
‘ mere guess work and blind enigma.’ 
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It is perhaps only fair to think of their situation and their 
temptation. Since 1906 they had bluffed successive Governments. 
They were satiated with the idea of economic power and had little 
conception of economic responsibility. It may reasonably be 
assumed that they really wanted to help the miners and ‘ Couéd ’ 
themselves into the belief that the General Strike was the only 
means to this end. They had been spoiled by success, and for 
years their vision had been obscured by flattery; sometimes 
shovelled on by parliamentarians, who hoped in this manner to 
propitiate the Labour vote in their own constituencies, while the 
diletianti of the drawing-rooms had hung upon their utterances as 
if these were the dicta of the Greek philosophers. Power had 
come to them through extensions of the franchise rather than 
through the gates of wisdom. In the end they badly muddled 
their case, but they muddled because they could not help muddle, 
and not because they consciously desired to ruin the trade of the 
country or the country itself. If Carlyle’s generalisation is really 
true, if mankind consists of but two classes—fools and rogues—it 
would be unfair to place the General Council in the latter category. 

The General Strike was called to help the miners ; actually, it 
has done nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it will damage 
both their present situation and their future prospects. 

Everybody wants to help the working miner. He has a heavy 
job—dirty, dangerous, and at present, at least for the majority, 
unremunerative ; but the real way, perhaps the only way, to help 
the miner is to assist him to recover old and discover new markets 
for his products. This will only be possible by bringing selling 
price within the purchasing capacity of the home buyer and to 


that level which world competition fixes for the foreign one. | 


No Government—Liberal, Tory, or Socialist—will ever be able 
to compel the home consumer to buy beyond his economic 
capacity, or the foreign one against his interests. Those who 
really want to help the miner should ponder some post-war 
facts. Since 1913 the railwayman, the coal porter, the clerk, the 
merchant, and the tax gatherer have each taken a little bit more 
out of the miner and other primary producers. All these little 
bits have ultimately found their way to selling prices. Those who 
do ponder these facts will readily see that neither the miner nor 
the owner are the only people responsible for the lowered demand 
for coal; they will also cease to regard the General Strike as a 
means of helping anyone. 

For the situation which exists the Congress must carry much 
blame, but the Government is also culpable. In addition to 
following the bad example of previous Governments, by inter- 
fering in matters outside its capacity it unwisely purchased at 
the expense of the community a peace which, in the nature of 
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things, could only be temporary. The appointment of the Coal 
Commission has been described as an attempt to evade respon- 
sibility. The facts of the case were already known. No new facts 
remained to be elucidated, and, apart from the possession of com- 
pulsory arbitration powers, the Commission was bound to be 
futile ; yet the Government agreed to abstract from cotton and 
the other less fortunate trades a subsidy which has already 
exceeded 23,000,000/., and to apply this subsidy, almost without 
condition, to an industry which during the war had made money 
almost faster than it could spend it. 

It is said we have a business Prime Minister, but in view of 
the cursory character of his subsidy arrangements it is permissible 
to doubt this assertion. No business man would have handed 
Over 23,000,000/. without some guarantee from both sides that 
the findings of his Commission would be respected. Innocence 
and faith are admirable qualities, but in a world constituted as 
this one is they cannot safely be allowed unrestricted activity. 

To-day the broad facts before the public are that trade 
unionism has blundered; that its blunders have been crowned 
by an act which, for the major portion of a year, has kept the 
industrial and commercial life of Great Britain in a state of flux ; 
that 23,000,000/. have been abstracted from other trades, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make good resulting deficits, has 
been raiding the Road Fund and the approved societies’ reserves. 

It is no use trying to whitewash this General Strike. Its con- 
ception and conduct indicated nothing more surely than revo- 
lutionary aims, distorted vision, and hopeless incapacity. The 
suppression of the Press, the stoppage of transport, and the 
indorsement of mass picketing were decidedly revolutionary 
measures. In Russia the promoters would have been shot or 
hanged. Fortunately for them they live under a kindlier régime. 
It is hardly fair, however, to place all responsibility upon the 
principle of trade unionism, or upon the rank and file. 

Someone has to pay for every blunder perpetrated. In this 
case it is the whole community which pays, and the community 
may be forgiven if it feels some bitterness towards the General 
Council ; but the community ought not to expect forgiveness if, 
in its own turn, it adds bitterness to the burdens of poor folk who 
blindly followed leaders, who themselves suffered from personal 
egotism and economic myopia. 

It is said in condemnation of trade unions that their ballots 
are not secret. In some cases this is true ; in others—only very 
few, however—the voting papers may be filled up to suit the 
official view. The worst feature of the voting in trade unions of 
which I personally have any knowledge arises from the apathy of 
the members—in some cases not one-eighth vote, and this where 
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the subject is important. Even if these things are granted, it does 
not follow that all the social turpitude lies on the side of Labour. 
History abounds with instances of oppression and provocation by 
the employing and governing classes, and there is ample evidence 
to prove that the trade union movement has been, and still is, an 
industrial necessity. Without it there would be no check upon 
various forms of commercial cupidity and boycott. Outside 
Christianity it is doubtful whether any movement has done more 
to alleviate the undoubted and persistent sorrows of the prole- 
tariat. It cannot be killed, but it can be educated, and its 
education is the affair of the whole people. 

To the superficial observer the loyalty of the rank and file to 
leaders who had failed to visualise the situation is pathetic; to 
the psychologist this loyalty is also beautiful. It indicates a sense 
of obedience and a spirit of sacrifice, qualities essential to great- 
ness. The men who struck had admittedly not been told the 
whole truth, either about the miners or their own funds. They 
had been assured that the price the miner received for getting the 
coal was 2s. 9d. per ton, while the selling price was round about 
2l. gs.! They had been assured that the water was up to the 
miner’s lips, and had then been asked, Are you going to let him 
drown? Many had been assured that the strike would not last 
more than twenty-four hours. 

Ninety per cent. of these trade unionists are no more revo- 
lutionary than are the members of the Carlton Club. They were 
not trying to upset the State, but to set up an industry which had 
fallen on evil times. When the strike was called off, and the 
trams started running, the first car I saw was half full of delighted 
tramwaymen who had decorated their car with the Union Jack. 
These men had been caught by phrases and rushed into a crisis 
without their votes being asked for; they had no conscious 
animus against the Constitution. 

The whole moral force of the community, if it wishes to avoid 
similar exhibitions, should be directed towards persuading the 
intelligent workers not to secede but to remain with their 
unions, to attend the meetings, to participate in the votes 
taken, and to insist that rules should be appropriate and 
be adhered to. These trade unionists, men and women, are 
not all unmindful of public opinion. They can, and should, be 
taught that strikes and lock-outs are the last instead of the first 
resource—only justifiable after conciliation has been exhausted. 
They can be taught, too, that after conciliation has failed there 
remains the remedy adopted by enlightened nations, that of 
arbitration. Arbitration admittedly has disadvantages, but none 
comparable with those resulting from extensive strikes. They 
can be taught to honour contracts—their bad bargains as well as 
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1926 TRADE UNIONISM 9 
their good ones—to regard the broken contract as the weapon of 
the bad negotiator or the careless revolutionary. 

It should never be forgotten that the morality of the mass is 
largely determined by that of its leaders, and in dealing with 
trade unions the heresies of the economically ignorant, no matter 
what their standing, must be pilloried repeatedly, especially by 
those who would see the unions fulfil their proper functions. 

Trade unionism has its limitations. The extent of these is not 
generally appreciated either in or out of the movement. In 
Parliament as well as in the factories men say foolish things about 
wealth, production, profits and wages. If the community would 
save itself from the consequences of these foolish utterances it 
must combat them. It must help the sane trade unionists to 
broadcast sanity, and it must help the rank and file of the unions 
to understand that the function of the movement is to secure 
shares, not to appropriate the whole. 

Let the people, the Press, and particularly the parsons, strive 
to visualise and explain the foundation upon which this country’s 
existence is based; let them ruthlessly expose slackness on the 
one side, and cupidity or brutality on the other; let them 
encourage honour as against ambitious interest, and the trade 
unions may be expected to put their own houses in order and for 
the future to be less ready to drive the trade by which they live 
into the hands of the foreign competitor. 

W. A. APPLETON. 
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TAXATION IN FRANCE: ‘L’IMPOT DES 
POIRES’ 


TAXATION in France is a delicate question on which much has been 
written on both sides of the Channel. In England it is generally 
supposed that the Frenchman is very lightly taxed, and many an 
Englishman is inclined to brood gloomily over statistics (which may 
be more or less misleading) tending to show that while he pays over 
15/. per annum per head of population the Frenchman only pays 
about 700 francs. The latter, on the other hand, has got hold of 
other statistics according to which it would appear that while he 
pays 25 per cent. of his average income in taxation the Englishman 
only pays 23 per cent. This presupposes an average income of 
only 2800 francs per head in France, but of more than 6ol. 
in England. It is not explained how this average income is 
computed. The present article is an attempt to gauge and 
to represent the position accurately and impartially. We may 
start with income tax and super-tax as the most important and 
productive form of taxation in England. The French equivalent 
is the impdét sur le revenu, which is technically divided into two 
parts: one known as the impdt cédulaire and the other as the 
impét général. M. Loucheur, the eminent French commercial 
magnate and statesman who has several times been included in 
French Ministries, once characterised this tax as ‘ L’impét des 
poires.’ Like so many other things which can be said in French 
but not in English, this expression, when translated, sounds rude, 
but the meaning fairly obvious to everyone is that it need only be 
paid by those persons who are not wily enough to evade it. Bya 
strange stroke of irony, however, M. Loucheur himself was, in the 
lingering hour of his country’s financial difficulties, called upon to 
gtapple with the problem of taxation, and in the few days during 
which he held the portfolio of Finance he managed to rush through 
an Act substantially increasing this ‘ booby’s impost.’ One can 
easily imagine the scene in the French Chamber as the Minister 
proposed to increase the very form of taxation he had himself 
derided, and the members of the Opposition sarcastically flung 
back across the hémicycle (the floor of the house) the opprobrious 
slogan which he had coined in earlier days and applied to the 
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foolish people who paid the tax. Inconsistency in politics, how- 
ever, may sometimes be praiseworthy, and in any case it is far too 
common to be the sole reason of the Opposition’s attitude on this 
occasion. Personal enmity is a much more plausible explanation. 
M. Loucheur is generally thought to have reaped large profits from 
his many commercial and industrial activities. He told the French 
Chamber that upon taking office during the war he had insisted 
upon handing over to the French Government the whole of his war 
profits. Some of his political opponents challenged this state- 
ment ; but he said that he held a letter from the then Prime 
Minister acknowledging the payment, and he could therefore, he 
claimed, despise any insinuations in this respect. Angry words 
and threats followed on both sides ; but, as is usual in most 
countries where ‘le culte de l’éloquence’ prevails, the dispute, 


_and incidentally the investigation of the true facts, went no 


further than purely verbal exchanges, like two workmen 
arguing at a street corner who never get beyond taking their 
coats off. Shortly after, the luckless portfolio of Finance 
changed hands once more. M. Loucheur resigned. The prob- 
lem remains. 

Why, asks the impartial investigator, should the problem 
exist at all? If our gloomy Englishman, relying on his statistics, 
should be tempted to go and live in France to secure lighter 
taxation, he is doomed to disappointment. Quite apart from the 
folly there would be in converting sterling into an unstable 
currency, he would, in the matter of taxation, be increasing 
rather than diminishing his burden. For, indeed, that is the 
whole crux of the question (and at one time it was the mystery) ; 
the amount fer capita, that is, the amount collected or yield, is very 
small, whereas the rates are higher, the incidence wider, and the 
personal and family allowances and abatements not nearly so 
liberal as in England. A Frenchman (or, for the matter of that, 
anyone resident in France) pays income tax twice: first on each 
category of his income (dividends, trading or other profits, salaries, 
pensions, etc.)—i.e., a kind of sectional income tax, technically 
known as the ‘ impét cédulaire,’ at varying rates according to the 
catégorie or class of income ; and secondly, a general income tax 
on the total of his income from all sources whatsoever, including 
the income which has already paid the sectional tax. Thus, 
after paying 12 per cent. on income from house property, 9-60 
per cent. on trading profits, 7-20 per cent. on agricultural profits 
and on salaries, annuities or pensions, 12 per cent. on French 
dividends, and 18 per cent. on foreign dividends, a Frenchman 
is called upon to pay the general income tax on his total in- 
come from all these and any other sources. As regards the 
sectional income tax (the first which has to be paid), the one-sixth 
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allowance for earned income is unknown, and although the 
taxpayer may deduct his reasonable travelling expenses from 
home to his place of business, this can scarcely ever be equal to 
one-sixth of his income. The personal allowance never exceeds 
8000 francs, and that is in the case of the most favoured class of 


- incomes, namely, salaries. It is much lower in the case of agri- 


cultural profits, namely, 5625 francs, lower still in the case of 
trading profits, 2875 francs, and non-existent in the case of 
income from house property. These figures may be compared 
with the uniform allowance of 135/. in England. The allowances 
for the wife, children, and dependants of the taxpayer also vary 
according to the class of income. For the most favoured class 
(salaries) the allowance for a wife is only 3000 francs, as against 
gol. in England; for each child up to eighteen years of age the 
allowance is 3000 francs, and for each dependant over seventy 
2000 francs. In the case of the other classes of income there 


is no direct allowance, but a percentage deduction from the tax 


may be obtained by application of highly complicated rules. 
Complication, however, sets in in earnest when the taxpayer 
has income from several classes—catégories—of property. Allow- 
ances must then be spread over the various assessments according 
to the ratio which each class of income bears to the whole and then 
the calculation is made at the different rates applicable to each. 
In these circumstances it becomes difficult to compare the opera- 
tion of the French with the English system of taxation. 

An explanatory notice issued by the French fiscal authorities 
gives instances of the amount of taxation payable in hypothetical 
cases. They are purely mythical. The first is that of a sup- 
posititious trader having made a profit of 4560 francs and with 
four dependants. The notice, of course, does not trouble to 
explain how the man will manage to keep these four bodies and 
souls together, apart from his own, on a yearly income of less 
than 45/. It merely works out his income tax at 100 francs 58 
centimes ; and, no doubt, the moral must be that he ought to be 
thankful for small mercies. As the merest office boy or messenger 
earns at least 400 francs a month and a good typist 800 francs, 
the compiler of the official notice can scarcely be aware of the 
trade conditions in his own country. The next example is that 
of an agriculturist whose annual profit amounts to 5570 francs 
and who has three persons to keep. His task may be difficult, 
though not so difficult as the trader just mentioned, yet his income 
tax will be lower, namely, 58 francs 47 centimes. Agriculture 
is a privileged calling in France. The third case refers to a happy 
bachelor or spinster without any dependants and in receipt of a 
yearly salary of 9100 francs. This, of course, might be the typist, 
or the office messenger if he were honest enough to disclose his 
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tips. This proletarian is treated better than anybody. His 
salary is good, he has no dependants, yet he will pay only 79 francs 
20 centimes. As against this may be compared the next case of a 
taxpayer belonging to the class of society which Governments in 
all countries are ever ready to bleed—the taxpayer exercising 
a ‘non-trading’ profession, ¢.g., a doctor, lawyer, official, etc., 
with a supposed income of 9340 francs. This is not much more 
than the office boy or typist gets, but it is even more than the 
average French county court judge gets. Assuming this profes- 
sional gentleman has but one dependant, his income tax will 
amount to 574 francs 9 centimes, namely, more than seven times 
as much as the salaried proletarian with substantially the same 
income. If we put aside these official examples, whether heart- 
breaking or simply ridiculous, we may take the more plausible 
case of a middle-class man with a salary of, say, 30,000 francs and 


‘ who has a wife and child. His allowances will be 8000 francs 


for himself, 3000 for his wife, and 3000 for his child—a total of 
14,000 francs exempted, leaving a taxable income of 16,000 francs, 
on which he will have to pay at the rate of 7-2 per cent., i.¢., 
1152 francs. He can claim a rebate of 5 per cent. in respect of 
the child, which will reduce his sectional income tax on his salary 
to 1094 francs 40 centimes. But he will still be liable to general 
income tax, which will be explained later. It will be realised 
that in England a salaried man in the same position would not 
pay any income tax unless he earned at least 313/. 

An objection which immediately suggests itself is that the 
30,000 francs in France may possibly go as far as, if not farther 
than, the 313/. in England. Even if this were true, the answer 
would be, that the Englishman is not liable to income tax, 
whereas the Frenchman has to pay over 1000 francs on this head 
plus half as much again by way of general tax, as will be seen 
later. The objection, however, yields little upon investigation. 
Apart from a few essentially French products, like early vegetables, 
wines, perfumery, etc., and certain items kept down by legisla- 
tive enactment (pre-war rents and railway fares), one may get as 
much with a pound in England as with its equivalent on the same 
day in France. With every rise of the pound sterling the price 
of most commodities rise in sympathy. Even farmers base the 
prices for their produce on the rate of exchange, workers agitate 
for increases of pay and so on in the proverbial vicious circle. 

We still have to consider the general income tax, which has to 
be paid in addition to the sectional income tax. This time the 
unfortunate taxpayer must declare, not only his own income and 
his wife’s income, but also the income of the members of his family 
habitually residing with him and not separately assessed, so that 
the assessable income is really the ‘family’ or ‘household’ 
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income. From this ‘ household’ or ‘ family’ income he will be 
allowed to deduct first of all 3000 francs for his wife and as much 
for each child, then 2000 francs for every other dependant. The 
simple method of taxing the balance at so much per cent. did not 
commend itself to the French legislators. Instead, the following 
system was devised. The first 7000 francs of the said balance 
will be exempt. The next 13,000 francs (that is, up to 20,000 
francs of the balance) will only be taken into account to the extent 
of one twenty-fifth, which in plain language means that instead of 
paying on 13,000 francs he will only pay on 520 francs. The next 
fraction of 10,000 francs (that is, up to 30,000 francs of the balance) 
is taken into account to the extent of two twenty-fifths, when he 
will pay on 800 francs and so on, the taxable proportion increasing 
by one twenty-fifth with every successive fraction of 10,000 francs 
until we get to 100,000 francs, after which the taxable proportion 
increases by one twenty-fifth for every fraction of 25,000 francs. 
After 400,000 francs the increase is for every fraction of 50,000 
francs, and after 550,000 francs the sum in excess of that figure 
is included for the whole. As only a portion of the income is 
taxed, it may possibly be imagined that this general tax does not 
add much to the burden of the sectional income tax ; but it does, 
for the rate is amazingly heavy, being 60 per cent., or 12s. in 
the pound, and for 1925 it was exceptionally and retrospectively 
increased to 72 per cent., or just under 14s. 5d. in the pound. 
In the case of the man with a salary of 30,000 francs considered 
above, and whose sectional income tax works out at 1094 francs 
40 centimes, we can compute his general income tax as follows :— 
Income, 30,000 francs: allowance for wife, 3000; for child, 
3000—total, 6000, leaving a balance of 24,000 francs. On the 
first 7000 francs (of this balance) he pays nothing ; on the next 
13,000 francs (1.¢., up to 20,000 francs) the taxable proportion will 
only be one twenty-fifth, namely, 520 francs. On the remain- 
ing 4000 francs the taxable proportion is two twenty-fifths, 
namely, 320 francs. The total proportion of income (already 
taxed as salary, but now liable to general tax) is 840 francs, which 
at the rate of 72 per cent. equals 604 francs 80 centimes. A 
deduction of 5 per cent. can be made for the child, thus reducing it 
to 574 francs ; and as he has already paid by way of sectional tax 
1094 francs, he will pay a total of 1668 francs on a salary of 30,000 
francs, which, whatever a fair rate of exchange might be, is cer- 
tainly less than the 313/. which an Englishman in the same position 
might earn without paying a penny income tax. In spite of 
all this English income tax and super-tax yield the stupendous 
total of 320,000,000/. per annum (over 7/. per head), the French 
income tax (sectional and general combined) in the record year 
of 1925 yielded only 8,230,000,000 francs, which is but 205 francs 
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per head, and which might be 82,000,000/. if the pound stood at 
100, which was the mean average rate for 1925, instead of its 
present value. 

A rapid survey of other French taxes discloses a perfectly 
startling network of heavy imposts with ramifications extending 
over a wide range of subjects undreamed of in England. All 
traders pay a percentage tax on their turnover, whether they 
make a profit or not. The rate is 1°3 per cent. for retailers, 2 per 
cent. for wholesale businesses and 2:5 per cent. (6d. in the /.) for 
middlemen, forwarding agents, bankers and all non-manufac- 
turing concerns. Hotels have for years paid a heavier turnover 
tax, which may be as much as 14 per cent. ; but of course this is 
easily passed on to the client, who in nine cases out of ten is a 
foreigner. At first hotelkeepers objected to the tax, but they 
have dropped their opposition, since they have come to realise 
that nothing, apparently, will keep foreigners away from the 
fair land of France. Articles classed as ‘de luxe’ pay 12 per 
cent., and the definition of the words ‘de luxe’ is constantly 
being widened. 

Estate or succession duty starts at I per cent. for estates and 
legacies below 2000 francs (there is no exemption under 10o0l., as 
in England), and it increases, according to value and remoteness 
of relationship, to 59 per cent. A further additional estate duty 
varying from +25 per cent. to 39 per cent. is due where the deceased 
leaves less than four children alive or represented by their own issue, 
so that it is quite possible for a large estate to have to pay as much 
as 59 plus 39—~+.e., 98 per cent. This is obviously equivalent to 
confiscation. There was, indeed, a case which lately occupied the 
attention of the papers, and where it was alleged that these duties 
amounted to go per cent., but that the balance of 10 per cent. was 
absorbed by other taxes, stamps, court fees, etc., with the result 
that the only beneficiary did not get a penny of ‘the millions left 
him. I am unable to say whether the case really occurred, but 
it is quite plausible. In fact, as, under French law, the heir 
who accepts a succession is liable for the debts, duties, etc., it 
might very well be that the heir who incautiously accepted a 
succession without going thoroughly into figures might find that 
the amount of the estate was not sufficient to cover the duties, 
court and lawyers’ fees, etc., and actually have to make up the 
balance out of his own pocket. This may sound a joke, but in 
fact it is not, and the only safe course, even in the case of a‘ million- 
aire’ estate, is to accept the succession sub beneficio imventorit. 
For an estate worth, say, 1,000,000 francs, or less than 6000l., 
the ordinary duty beyond the fourth degree of relationship (i.e., 
after first cousins) is 37-326 per cent., and the extra duty if the 
deceased was childless would be 18-264 per cent., making a total 
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of 55°59 per cent: On such an amount estate duty and legacy 
duty combined would not in England exceed 14 per cent. 

On the sale of a business the duty in France is 9 per cent. ; 
on the sale of house property the duty is at the appalling rate of 
15 per cent., as compared with 1 per cent. in England. The 
tentacles of the fiscal octopus even worm their way round the 
thrifty Frenchman’s provident insurance schemes against mis- 
fortune or old age. His life insurance premium bears the relatively 
small tax of 2-40 per cent. (nearly 6d. in the pound), whereas the 
Englishman secures a remission of income tax in this respect ; 
but when it comes to fire and accident insurance the yearly pre- 
miums in France are increased by about 50 per cent. by means of 
a series of taxes with different names but with the same effect. 
On the formation of a company the stamp duty is 4 per cent., as 
against r per cent. in England. Judgments of French courts 
give rise to heavy ad valorem duties—e.g., on an award of damages 
the fortunate or unfortunate litigant must pay 3 per cent. of 
the amount so awarded before he can take up his judgment, and 
if he delay beyond three weeks the duty is increased by one half 
to 4:50 per cent. 

The reader may now let his imagination run loose and picture 
to himself innumerable other forms of taxation of which it is 
impossible to name many : stamps on posters and humble window 
notices, heavy taxes on illuminated signs, apprenticeship tax 
on salaries, taxes on the proceeds of auction sales (18 per cent.), 
stamps on receipts above 10 francs (as against 2/. in England), 
the compulsory use of special legal paper suitably stamped for 
many transactions, stamps on railway tickets, consignment notes, 
heavy fines for any omission, special increases of income tax on 
bachelors, spinsters and childless couples, and, lastly, the highly 
elaborate general customs tariff on all articles entering France, 
plus the further local customs tariff (technically called octrot) set 
up in almost every small town and village on articles of prime 
necessity—food, beverages, building materials, etc. 

In spite of everything, the yield of taxation remains small, 
and to English eyes ridiculously so. It cannot be suggested that 
the country is poor. The population is hardworking, thrifty and 
prosperous. There is a favourable export balance. For charity 
balls at the Opéra seven or eight thousand tickets at 100 francs 
each sell like hot buns, and late applicants are disappointed. 

It is sometimes said that large sections of persons or property 
are exempt from taxation in France. This is only true of some 
Government loans, and cannot be wondered at, for there was no 
other way the Government could get money. This has only led 
to injustice. A man with, say, 50,000 francs income from Bons 
de la Défense Nationale (exempt from the sectional income tax, 
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though not from the general income tax) pays about one half what 
is paid on the same amount by a professional man who has had to 
work hard for it. For certain other loans, in addition to freedom 
from taxation on the interest, the Government had to promise 
a bonus or premium of 50 per cent. on the capital, and is actually 
paying off 150 francs for every 100 francs borrowed. In the end 
the Government resorted to the gold basis. It asked for subscrip- 
tions to a Gold Loan, which was to bear only 4 per cent. interest ; 
but such interest was free from all taxation whatsoever, and, more- 
over, both interest and capital were guaranteed payable according 
to the rate of exchange on the pound sterling or gold basis. Thus, 
the money having been borrowed when the pound was assumed 
to be worth 95 francs, if sterling appreciates by 50, 60 or 80 per 
cent. (as it practically has), interest has to be paid with an 80 per 
cent. bonus, and the capital cannot be paid off except with a 
similar bonus. If the pound dropped below 95 francs, however, 
there was no converse right to diminish the interest due or repay 
less than the amount of the subscriptions. The possibility was 
presumably too remote. It is a melancholy consideration that 
subscriptions only came in gingerly ; the Gold Loan, in spite of 
all its advantages, was admitted to be a failure. Confidence had 
gone. It has not returned. The Gold Loan, though issued at 
par, is now only quoted at 93 on the Stock Exchange. It has 
been as low as 83. 

It is probably not the duty of an Englishman to give any 
advice to the French Government. Of the remedies suggested 
by the French people themselves some are mere tinkering, some 
are perfectly wild suggestions. As a curious example of tinkering 
I may mention a new regulation that all documents coming from 
a foreign country for use in France must henceforth be legalised 
first of all by the French consul in the foreign country concerned. 
Hitherto it was possible, for instance, to get an English birth 
certificate from London, have it legalised at the British Consulate 
in Paris, and lastly at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris. 
Henceforth that alternative is gone ; the document must be taken 
to the French Consul in London for legalisation, then to the French 
Foreign Office in Paris, thus compelling the payment of more fees 
to the French Consulate. What these few drops in the ocean can 
do is best not inquired into. As regards wild suggestions, the 
wildest of all was quite seriously debated by parliamentarians, 
namely, that the State should henceforth succeed to the estate of 
a deceased person pari passu with any other heirs in addition to 
collecting the heavy succession duties already noticed. 

It is superfluous to point out that the higher the taxation the 
greater the temptation is to evade it. When it amounts to confis- 
cation many people will be found to justify and advocate evasion. 
c 
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That evasion is the main trouble is now admitted by everybody in 
France, though at one time Englishmen were freely rebuked for 
saying so. The French sectional income tax on personal securities 
and investments in 1925 produced but 1,937,000,000 francs, or less 
than 50 francs per head. The total tax on agricultural profits 
paid by the three poorest French departments—namely, Les 
Landes, Les Hautes Alpes, and La Corréze—altogether is less 
than 50/.; one of these departments actually paid less than 
rooo francs. They must be poor indeed. Yet there are no 
destitute or unemployed in France. Of the Paris doctors, not 
more than six declared an income above 100,000 francs. The 
number of motor cars in use in France greatly exceeds the number 
of people who declare an income of 30,000 francs. This is a fair 
land indeed where ‘ families ’ or ‘ households ’ with less than 3001. 
a year can keep motor cars. 

The words quoted in the title of this article are a striking 
admission by an eminent Frenchman of the wholesale evasion 
by French people of their financial duty to the community. 
Apparently those who are not sufficiently ‘ poire’ to pay their 
taxes are not wise enough to realise that they are, each for his own 
share, responsible for the French Budget deficit, the depreciation 
of the franc, the consequent increase of prices, the necessity for 
further taxation, the wild schemes of the extremists inciting to 
further evasion, thus completing that vicious circle from which 
the country seems unable to emerge. The individual gain secured 
by evasion is made doubtful, if not negatived, by rapid deprecia- 
tion of the money saved ; the collective result means disaster to 
the community, and hence to the defaulters themselves. What- 
ever ‘ practical’ remedies are adopted, there must first of all be 
on the part of the governing bodies a return to a reasonable 
system of taxation rigidly enforced without discrimination or 
inequalities among the classes of the community ; whilst on the 
other hand the great mass of the people must realise that honest 
and patriotic obedience to the fiscal laws of the nation is just as 
necessary for the salvation of the country as the wonderful 
sacrifices of life and limb made by Frenchmen during the Great 
War and so aptly called ‘ L’Impét du Sang.’ After all, ‘ L’Impét 
des Potres,’ though calling for less heroism, stands on the same 
ethical plane as ‘ L’Impét du Sang.’ 


A. C. WRIGHT. 














THE EMPTY THRONE 


THE life of every exile is gloomy; the life of a king in exile is a 
tragedy. The two claimants to the throne of France have recently 
passed away: the head of the House of France and the head of the 
House of Bonaparte—that house which gave to her country glory 
and agony unimaginable. 

Of the Prince who died at Brussels it may be recorded that his 
life was not clouded by poverty, and he was happily married: 
these are consolations. He was reputedly unambitious, and did 
not chafe at the slow disappearance of the Napoleonic tradition. 
When that tradition revived some thirty years ago, Vanity Fair 
published a portrait of the Prince with the Imperial eagle descend- 
ing on him. It did not descend, and his Imperial Highness even 
received with some austerity a deputation of sympathisers who 
urged him to assert his claim to the throne of France. That claim 
now devolves upon his son. 

The only man of my acquaintance who might be presumed 
to have knowledge of the subject summed up the situation in 
seven words and closed the conversation: ‘He wants to stay 
where he is.’ 

The Prince who died at Palermo left no son; so the head- 
ship of the House of France descends to the Duke of Guise. 
The Napoleonic tradition almost died with the Prince Imperial; 
its only important periodical, in Paris, flickered out in the early 
days of the war. Far different has been the fate of the Royalist 
cause. Under the Expulsion Law of 1886 the Duke of Guise 
automatically becomes an exile. All his life he has led, sump- 
tuously and sagaciously, the life of a model citizen, as an 
extensive landed proprietor in France and French Africa. 
He is not now allowed to set foot in his native country—not 
even to attend the requiem mass for his dead cousin celebrated 
by the Cardinal-Archbishop himself in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

It is at this point that we must needs take note of current 
comments of the usual loose type. ‘ Illiberal,’ ‘ oppressive,’ and 
so on, are the words usually applied to the Law of 1886. What 
of that? We should consider (of any given measure), not whether 
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it is ‘liberal’ or not, but whether or no it is a source of strength 
to the country. 

Let us take two examples from French history—the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Each of these was what we should call now illiberal and oppres- 
sive. The first has been widely condemned—in fact it was a 
murderous affair; but it was the salvation of France. It was the 
only course for the Queen to pursue—i.e., if she valued her own 
life, her sons’ rights, her country, her throne, and her faith. All 
were in jeopardy, and by one bold stroke she saved them all. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes would be incredible if 
we did not know that it was actually perpetrated. That a monarch 
in the plenitude of his power should have committed such 
gigantic tomfoolery is one of the most stupefying events of history. 
The loss to France by the massacre was comparatively trivial. 
France recovered rapidly. It may be doubted whether France 
has ever recovered from the effects of the revocation. Here, 
then, we have two events—both grossly ‘illiberal,’ to use our 
modern word. The first was the salvation of the country; the 
second was something like its ruin. We have therefore to inquire, 
without passion or prejudice, whether the Law of Expulsion has 
been of benefit to France or not. 

It is a question of great complexity. It might have been 
argued that there were several claimants, and that to allow them 
all to live in Paris would serve the cause of the Republic by 
bringing monarchy into derision; but it was not so argued. 
Until quite recent years the Law of Exile was approved by the 
people; and no movement for a restoration had a chance of 
success. (In this connexion some of us may remember the 
ridiculous Boulanger escapade of thirty-five years ago.) France 
has groaned for half a century under the Republican Constitution 
of 1875; and that Constitution was only passed by a majority of 
one ina full House. The transformation of a country passionately 
monarchical into a country sullenly republican was, alas, the work 
of the King himself. . 

No better man ever lived than Henry V. (as he was acclaimed), 
King of France, more generally known as the Count of Chambord. 
Lamed by a riding accident, he was unable to take exercise and 
grew heavier than was comely; otherwise nothing was lacking 
to his royal appearance and bearing. His piety was sincere and 
remarkable. The Countess of Chambord was slightly older than 
her husband. She knew herself to be unfitted for the rank of 
queen. She was conscious of the inability to modify her arro- 
gance or mitigate her ignorance. Even her piety was so rigid 
and unbending as to be without grace or charm. ‘If they made 
my husband King, the only way in which I could help him would 
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be to die at once.’ She said this without bitterness; but surely 
no wife ever said a sadder thing. 

The Count himself, with all his personal charm and intel- 
lectual distinction, suffered under a delusion harmless in itself 
but fatal to his cause; he really believed himself to be a profound 
diplomatist. He was readily accessible, but only to those who 
accepted him as King of France. Even to these he would abate 
not a jot of his claim. ‘Henry IV. made concessions, sir,’ said 
a perplexed courtier. ‘No doubt,’ returned the King; ‘ but 
Henry IV. was a hero, whereas I am only a fat old man with a 
limp.’ 

The Monarchists were in favour of early action. Without 
wasting more time in further negotiations with one who would 
not negotiate, they ordered the state coach to be built. (This 
was afterwards used by M. Waddington when he represented the 
French Republic at the coronation of Alexander III.) For the 
coach they ordered a carpet of royal blue powdered with the fleur 
de lys of France. The necessary six horses were put in training 
and the necessary grooms to guide the horses. The harness was 
of silver engraved with the lilies of France. The King’s uniform 
as a lieutenant-general of the kingdom bore a star of the Legion 
of Honour with the fleur de lys in the centre. A special train 
from the frontier was ordered and waiting. The army was on 
their side; the Assembly stoutly Monarchist. The Government 
was in the hands of ‘ the five dukes ’—the Duke of Broglie, the 
Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, the Duke d’Audiffret Pas- 
quier, the Duke Decazes, and the Marshal-Duke of Magenta. It 
seemed impossible that they could fail. A ‘coup’ was too strong 
a word to apply to such a facile performance. The King had, 
literally, nothing to do but ascend his throne. 

Instead of ascending his throne he crossed the frontier accom- 
panied by his lord-in-waiting, M. de Vanssay—both under assumed 
names with papers to correspond. 

Arrived at Versailles, M. de Vanssay called on the Duchess 
of Magenta and said: ‘ Madam, the King is here.’ The Duchess 
was a very great lady. Uninterested in politics, she found nothing 
to say except: ‘I do not know what my husband may say about 
that; you had better see him, M. de Vanssay,’ and then resumed 
her work. 

What happened next? M. de Vanssay waited on the Presi- 
dent, who said not a word, even in reply to an eloquent and moving 
appeal. The key of the King’s rooms was in vain pressed on the 
Marshal; he refused to touch it. Finally M. de Vanssay returned 
to report his failure, and afterwards to accompany his master 
once more into the exile from which he never returned. It may 
be surmised that MacMahon was taken aback, and not over-pleased, 
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at the King’s attempt to surprise him into a decision. There is 
also little doubt that the King desired above all things to become 
King of France while remaining unpledged to the Chamber. 

The net result was a fatal blow to the cause of the elder line. 
The Royalists, bewildered by the King’s action, disheartened and 
saddened by its failure, had no longer any reason for existing. 
They could offer a stubborn resistance to the rising tide of Re- 
publicanism, but they were foredoomed to failure. His Majesty 
remained a claimant and nothing more. In the natural course of 
events France was saddled with the Constitution of 1875. 

Much has been made of the question of the flag. It is true 
that the King issued some proclamations on the subject which 
were not very impressive, but red, white, and blue remained 
the colours of the House of France, as nobody knew better than 
the head of the House of France. In days gone by when the 
kings led their troops to battle they fought under the oriflamme 
(the aurea flamma)—red powdered with golden lilies. In peace 
time the king flew the white flag—white with golden lilies. He 
was crowned in blue—also powdered with golden lilies, as the 
curious may verify by a visit to Kensington Palace. Here they 
will see the full-length portraits of Louis XVI. and Louis XVIII. 
—the one by Callet and the other by Guérin, both in their corona- 
tion robes. 

The coronation was not a function for the good city of Paris; 
it took place at Rheims. Thus very few people could witness the 
ceremony. As there were only two of these imposing services 
in the course of 130 years, it is not remarkable that most people 
should have forgotten that blue was a royal colour. Thus the 
white flag became the symbol of the monarchy, as it was the only 
flag the people ever saw. When Louis XVI. was dragged from 
Versailles the red, white, and blue was seen for the first time— 
symbolical of the reunion of the King to his good city of Paris. 
The arms of the city of Paris, as everybody knows, are gules, a 
chief azure semée of flower de luces—i.e., blue and red. The 
addition of the white flag was an eloquent symbol of a reconcilia- 
tion too long delayed. There would have been nothing derogatory 
to the King in accepting a rearrangement of the colours of his 
own house. Never was a crown thrown away so lightly, if this 
were the real reason; but it is more likely to have been the 
result of the King’s lamentable belief in himself as a profound 
diplomatist. 

The death of Henry V. leaving no descendants, the House 
of Orleans became the House of France. His late Royal Highness 
—‘ Philippe VIII.’ to his adherents—was undoubtedly a great 
prince. In early life he made a plucky claim to be allowed to 
enter the French army. For this he was sent to prison, and the 
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sentence evoked no remarkable expression of disapproval. It is 
highly significant of the change of public opinion that the main- 
tenance of the Law of Exile in the France of to-day should arouse 
indignation on all sides. This is due to the activity of the 
Royalist Press—brilliant, sagacious, fearless, and thoroughly well- 
informed. 

It may be illuminating to consider the case of the last claimant 
to the throne of England. Henry IX., as he is described on the 
commemorative tablet in St. Peter’s, was king ‘ Dei gratia sed 
non voluntate populi.’ His predecessor in the claim made one 
dashing attempt to regain the crown, actually penetrated as far 
south as Derby, and passed for all time as the hero of romance— 
Prince Charlie. After this he dwelt in exile, married, but too late 
in life to ‘ settle down,’ and died in 1788. His brother had capacity 
and application; he was highly considered by the Holy See and 
much employed. He assumed, or received, the title of Cardinal 
of York. Until the irruption of the French he enjoyed large 
revenues. When deprived of these by ‘readjustment,’ as the 
phrase goes, he became very poor. At this point the real King 
of England, King George III., intervened. With a gesture truly 
royal he decreed that the last prince of the House of Stuart should 
not be allowed to remain in indigence. He allowed his distant 
cousin 4000l. a year until his death in 1807. 

From this brief sketch we can now realise what the Royalists 
of France have not to face or fear. 

(1) Indifference: a terrible foe. Prince after prince in 
succession has firmly but without ostentation claimed his birth- 
right. 

(2) Religion: that, of course, yet not always or altogether. 
It was the chief cause of the Stuart failures. 

(3) Indigence. It was a proud gesture of King George to 
pension his cousin; but, when all was said and done, he was 
reduced to the position of a pensioner on the bounty of the 
sovereign whose throne he claimed. A sorry lot. The House of 
France is undoubtedly rich, and, reputedly, extremely wealthy. 

(4) Obscurity. The late Duke of Orleans was exiled for forty 
years. As a natural result nobody in France knew him by sight, 
with the exception of a few intimate friends who visited him in 
England. The Duke of Guise possesses a host of personal friends. 
As a French landlord he belongs to a popular and highly-con- 
sidered class—a very different class from that of the bullied, 
derided, and impoverished English landlords. 

(5) Indiscretion. We have noticed at some length the blazing 
indiscretion of the Count of Chambord in attempting to manceuvre 
himself on to the throne of France as an absolute monarch. The 
Royalists of to-day have nothing like this to fear. All this makes 
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a strong position. As against these advantages we have to set 
off— 

(1) A very weak party in the Chambers; and 

(2) A Press unsurpassable for dignity, resource and wit, but 
not counting many periodicals in Paris. 

An uncertain factor remains: is the present form of govern- 
ment popular? 

M. Thiers used to say (in defence of the Republic) : ‘ It is the 
form of government that divides us the least.’ Sound common- 
sense policy; in pursuit of which he employed M. Pouyer- 
Quertier—a vehement, even a rabid, Bonapartist—to negotiate 
with Bismarck, for the excellent reason that he was the only 
man in France who could be relied upon to eat and drink as much 
as the Prince, and more if necessary. M. Thiers selected the 
Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, an ardent Royalist, for the Berlin 
Embassy because the great ladies of that Court (the Empress and 
the Crown Princess) had suffered untold things from Prussian 
manners. M. de Gontaut-Biron had perfect manners, and speedily 
became (as Thiers had foreseen) a power, greatly to the vexation 
of the suspicious Bismarck. A Government inspired by this 
all-embracing sympathy must needs be a strong Government. 
‘ Sympathy “—there is the word; it is the spiritual source of 
strength of the Royalist Party. ‘ Everything that is national is 
ours,’ wrote the late Duke of Orleans. His Royal Highness’s 
words have become the watchword of royalism, although it is 
hardly more at present than a spirit moving on the face of the 
waters. Among cited concrete examples of Republican inepti- 
tude, or worse, is the contrast between the pound sterling and 
the franc. In days gone by when the franc stood at 25 to the 
pound the Bank of England was humbly grateful to the Bank of 
France for the loan of 3,000,000l. sterling to help us over the 
Baring crisis. To-day (May 15) the franc is at 160 io the pound, 
which sounds like shocking mismanagement; but does this 
affect a country which depends so little on foreign trade? One 
would say not—at least, not to the extent of causing general 
discontent. 

At present the situation depends less on the activity of the 
Royalists than on the inexhaustible capacity of the Republicans 
for making blunders. It is no longer true, if it ever was true, 
that ridicule kills in France. If such was the case, the Republic 
would have been dead long since. It is just barely possible that 
some day they may go too far in outraging public sentiment. 
Witness the downright insanity of brawling (500 casualties and 
arrests)—over the memory of whom? Of Joan of Arc! Far 
from the Republic being ‘the form of government that divides 
France’ the least, it would appear that the rulers of France were 
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bent on dividing France as much as possible and as roughly as 
possible. This can have only one result—that of driving all lovers 
of their country into the Royalist ranks. Here, at least, there are 
now no divisions, and there is much wisdom in patience: when 
the fruit is ripe it falls. 

W. F. Lorp. 
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THE GENEVA DEADLOCK 


My son, you will be surprised with how little wisdom the world is 
governed.— AXEL OXENSTIERNA. 


AFTER ten days of strenuous deliberations and nervous tension 
the Assembly which met at Geneva on March 8 to consider the 
question of Germany’s admission to the League rose without having 
reached an agreement: The Assembly admitted with regret ‘ that 
the difficulties so far encountered have not permitted the attain- 
ment of the result for which it was convened,’ and it was decided 
to adjourn the question of Germany’s admission till September. 

To many this failure was a great surprise and a bitter dis- 
appointment. The judgment of public opinion all over the world 
has not been mild. Hard words have been used denouncing not 
only the intrigues and underground work which were supposed 
to have brought about the crisis, but also the policy of those 
statesmen whose efforts at Locarno seemed to have opened a new 
era for European politics. Even the League itself has been severely 
attacked. 

This criticism culminated in the report presented by Mr. 
Houghton, the American Ambassador in London, to President 
Coolidge and the Secretary of State on the condition of affairs in 
Europe, with particular reference to the events and tendencies 
which caused the deadlock at Geneva. Let us quote the sub- 
stance of this report, which was given publicity through the 
American Press : ? 


The continent of Europe, so far as its statesmen are concerned, has 
learned nothing from the war; the League of Nations, far from becoming 
a truly international instrument for the organisation of peace, is moving 
towards a revival of the Alliance of 1815, with the tremendous difference 
that it cannot hope to guarantee forty years’ tranquillity in Europe; in 
this movement France is the leader, with certain satellite Powers aiding 
and abetting, and with the British Government reluctantly carried along 
—treluctantly because the tide of British feeling sets strongly in the opposite 
direction and yet, in the opinion of Sir Austen Chamberlain, inevitably 
because co-operation with France is desirable in the Near East and else- 


1 The Locarno Powers, however, solemnly declared that the spirit and implica- 
tions of the Locarno Treaties remained intact. 
2 The Times, March 19, 1926. on ae 
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where ; the Powers of the European continent do not genuinely wish to 
disarm and do not relish or want American participation in their councils ; 
the preliminary arms conference at Geneva will meet, if it does meet, to 
discuss proposals upon which agreement is neither desired nor expected and 
which have been deliberately and disingenuously advanced in order to 
make failure certain. There is no hope for disarmament until the present 
madness has run its course, and weariness or impending disaster brings a 
change of heart. The French argument that industrial resources should be 
included in the calculation of military capacity has been put forward as a 
subterfuge, as a screen behind which the growth of the balance of power, 
heavily weighted in favour of France, can proceed with the minimum 
interruption. The determination to poison the discussion of disarmament 
even before it begins, lies behind the unwillingness of Continental Powers 
to face the application of the Treaty of Versailles which would make the 
entry of a disarmed Germany into the League a signal for similar restrictions 
by other Powers. 


It is much to be regretted that this report was ever published. 
Even if it had presented a true picture of the European situation, 
consideration of its possible consequences should have prevented 
the American Ambassador from giving it publicity. That in 
these troubled times when co-operation between the Western 
nations is needed more than ever an Ambassador of the United 
States should not only hold such views but also propagate them 
is undoubtedly a cause of grave anxiety. 

If the object of this action were to lower the prestige of the 
League of Nations in America, and thereby strengthen the 
hands of those who believe that America should keep aloof for 
ever from the League and political co-operation with Europe, it 
has probably produced the desired effect, since the American 
public are accustomed to have confidence in the judgment and 
observations of their representative at the Court of St. James. 
If, however, this action were a link in a definite policy having 
for its object to prevent united action between the Great Powers 
of Europe—for fear that this might end in financial co-operation 
directed against the United States—it has failed hopelessly to 
attain its object. In fact, there are indications that it has pro- 
duced the opposite effect, i.e., that it has increased rather than 
reduced the strength of feelings in Europe against the creditors 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Kellogg’s sober and broad- 
minded opinion of the disarmament question with the statements 
of his successor. In a speech delivered at the luncheon of the 
Associated Press in New York on April 20 Mr. Kellogg, now the 
Secretary of State, is reported to have said : 8 


The desire for further limitation of armaments is universal, but with that 
desire there is a most natural demand for security. We would not be 


3 The Times, April 23, 1926. 
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candid with ourselves or just to others if we did not recognise the peculiarly 
fortunate situation of our own country in this respect. With our detached 
position and our geographic isolation from those areas of the world where 
conflicting territorial or political issues have led to the maintenance of 
large standing armies, we have been able to reduce our land forces. . . . 
We have every reason to rejoice that our situation has permitted this, but 
no justification for overlooking the different problems with which other 
countries are faced. 

This statement is important, not only for its justice of judg- 
ment, but also because it clearly shows that the American Govern- 
ment have not accepted the views of Mr. Houghton on the dis- 
armament question or been misled by his account of European 
affairs. 

If we try to analyse without prejudice the conditions which 
led up to the deadlock at Geneva, we shall find that it was due 
more to a series of unfortunate circumstances than to a new war- 
like spirit and schemes of evil nature. Let us consider some of 
these circumstances. 

Returning from his holiday visit to Italy in January, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain stopped in Paris for a conference with M. 
Briand on the forthcoming meeting of the League of Nations. 
In the course of their conversations M. Briand is understood to 
have urged upon the Foreign Secretary the importance of Poland 
being given a permanent seat on the Council at the same time 
as Germany. France was anxious to maintain friendly relations 
with Germany, but if France would always have to represent 
Poland on the Council she was likely to come into conflict with 
Germany over matters which were essentially Polish and not 
French. If, on the other hand, Poland were represented on the 
Council, France would not only be in a better position to keep up 
friendly relations with Germany, but France and Great Britain 
would be able to mediate in disputes which might arise 
between Poland and Germany to the benefit of the whole of 
Europe. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain was naturally impressed by these 
arguments, and was certainly determined, without giving any 
pledge in the matter—he had not been in touch with his colleagues 
in the Government since his departure for Italy—to give the 
French view a fair hearing. We must remember also that the 
British Government was under a special debt of gratitude to 
M. Briand, not only for his attitude at Geneva when the Protocol 
was on the tapis and during the Locarno Conference, but also for 
his loyal support of the British Government in the Mosul question 
despite opposition in his own country to such a policy. 

Shortly after Sir Austen Chamberlain’s return to London 
rumours were being spread to the effect that the Foreign Secretary 
was inclined to support the Polish claim for a permanent seat on 
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the Council, and that, in fact, he should have given a definite 
pledge in this respect to M. Briand. The truth of this last version 
was denied on January 30 by the Diplomatic Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, who wrote: ‘In these circumstances it is 
gratifying that Sir Austen Chamberlain should have declined to 
commit himself definitely in the matter without further con- 
sideration.’ “ However, this carefully-worded denial was generally 
interpreted as a positive statement to the effect that, although no 
definite pledge was given, the Foreign Secretary had let M. Briand 
understand that he was favourably disposed towards the Polish 
claim. It was also given out that he had promised the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris, Sefior Quinones de Leon, to support the 
Spanish candidature to a permanent seat on the Council in 
continuance of the policy pursued by the British Government in 
1921. The matter was further complicated through articles in the 
French Press demanding an extension of the Council for the pur- 
pose of creating a counterpoise to Germany. 

This was more than the public could digest, and a storm arose 
in the Press. Violent attacks in the German Press were seconded 
by severe criticism of the French attitude in the leading British 
and Swedish newspapers. It was feared that the French Govern- 
ment was trying to form a kind of Latin-Slavonic coalition in the 
Council with a view to counteracting and neutralising German 
influence. These groundless fears, which were given publicity 
through the Press all over the world, did not improve the situation. 
The great mistake was that in the general mind the policy out- 
lined by Le Temps was identified with that of the French Govern- 
ment, whereas, in fact, the much-debated leading article of that 
paper which appeared on February 9 was inspired, not by the 
Government, but by M. Laroche, the French Ambassador- 
designate to Warsaw, whose views in the matter are considerably 
more pronounced than those of M. Briand. 

It has been suggested that if at an early date the German 
Government had been informed in a friendly spirit of the French 
standpoint they would have been more ready to listen to M. 
Briand’s argument, and that a way out of the difficulty might 
then have been found before the Geneva Conference. As it was, 
the German Government had to rely for information on reports 
in the Press and current rumours, which were often misleading 
and sometimes wholly untrue. This naturally caused an atmo- 
sphere of insecurity and distrust. 

Whether or not this criticism is justified we do not know, and 
for the simple reason that we have no proof that the German 
Government was not consulted or kept informed by the British 
and French Governments. 


* The italics are mine. 
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The Morning Post of February 10 contained the following 
sensational message from its Geneva Correspondent : 

The most reliable authorities indicate that Spain is certain to be given 
a permanent seat at the same time as Germany. . . . It is stated that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has changed his point of view, while France, Italy and 
Japan have always favoured giving . . . Spain . . . a permanent place. 

On the other hand, a reassuring statement appeared the 
following day in the Daily Telegraph, the Diplomatic Correspondent 
writing : 

Therefore all reports and rumours current here and on the Continent 
to the effect that the British Government and the Foreign Secretary have 
actually either promised or denied the privileges sought by this or that 
country are utterly groundless. . .. Sir Austen Chamberlain, when 
recently in Paris, was on this account most scrupulously careful not to give 
any pledge in the matter, whether to M. Briand or to Sefior Quinones de 
Leon, whether about Spain, Poland or about any other country. 

However, the storm once aroused was not easily calmed. 
Every day the atmosphere became thicker, and it was soon clear 
that the forthcoming meeting of the Assembly would not be one 
of peace and mutual understanding. 

On February 23 Sir Austen Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham, 
explaining why he was not on principle opposed to creating 
additional seats on the Council. He pointed out that eleven 
members were not sufficient to represent the moral judgment of the 
world, especially not in critical circumstances, when six out of the 
eleven might be unable to take part in any decision because they 
were themselves interested parties. This might lead to the 
absurd situation that a minority would have to pronounce the 
judgments of the Council. 

This speech was generally considered as a confirmation of the 
intimations which had appeared in the Press, and the feelings in 
the country began to run very high against the Foreign Secretary, 
rumours even being spread that he would be compelled to resign. 

However, Sir Austen Chamberlain partly dispersed these 
suspicions at the meeting of the League of Nations Parliamentary 
Committee on March 1, when he declared himself immovably 
opposed to the suggestion that any States should be elected to the 
Council as a counterpoise to Germany. Three days later in the 
House of Commons he denied emphatically the rumour that he 
had contracted any engagements as regards the composition of 
the Council, or any other question, when he passed through 
Paris on his return from Rapallo. 

Thus the whole tangle of intimations and misrepresentations 
which had been discussed for weeks all over Europe fell to the 
ground. We have here a striking example of the harm which 
can be caused to international relations through sensational 
rumours and badly-informed articles in the Press. 
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As a result of his speech, and with the Prime Minister’s support, 
the Foreign Secretary secured a vote of confidence by a majority 
of no less than 100 votes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain departed for Geneva with the following 
instructions. He should uphold the principle that only the Great 
Powers were to be represented permanently on the Council of the 
League of Nations, Spain, however, to be ranked in a class of its 
own which might require special treatment. Neither Poland nor 
Brazil was to be given a permanent seat on the Council, but the 
desirability of electing Poland to a non-permanent seat at an 
early date was recognised. Any change in the composition of 
the Council which would prevent or delay Germany’s entry into 
the League, thus endangering the Locarno Pact, should be 
opposed. 

The air was highly explosive when the Assembly met at 

‘ Geneva on March 8. For over a month the nations had been 
preparing for the coming contest, and it was at once clear that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, who arrived at Geneva determined to do his 
utmost for a settlement, would have an uphill fight. 

We know the result of the meeting. In spite of Sweden’s 
generous offer to resign her seat on the Council so as to make room 
for Poland, the meeting stranded on the single vote of Senhor 
Mello-Franco, the representative of Brazil, who refused to cast 
his vote for Germany’s admission unless Brazil was guaranteed a 
permanent seat on the Council. 

The fact that Brazil remained persistent to the bitter end, 
and actually made use of her right of veto, created great astonish- 
ment, and immediately gave rise to rumours that her action was 
secretly approved by some of the Great Powers. The main sus- 
picion fell on Italy and France, but Great Britain, the United 
States, the Vatican, and even Germany herself, were also suspected 
of secret understanding with the Brazilian Government, 

The Trentino incident, which took place after the signing of 
the Locarno Pact, was supposed to account for the changed 
attitude of the Italian Government, and the fact that the Italian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had informed the Italian journalists 
that any criticism of the Brazilian action would be censored by 
his Government was quoted as a proof of their guilt. The French 
Government was supposed to have changed its attitude as a result 
of the increasing activities of the Anschluss movement, which 
had given rise to a series of articles in the French Press and con- 
siderably excited public opinion. 

However, these suggestions seem extremely doubtful, especially 
considering the fact that ever since the League was formed Brazil 
has persistently demanded a permanent seat on the Council and 
taken up a very unconciliatory attitude in the matter. She con- 
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siders herself entitled to a permanent seat on the Council, since 
she is the principal Power of America represented on the League 
of Nations. In 1921 she voted against Spain’s admission to a 
permanent seat for the mere reason that she was not granted one 
herself, and the circumstance that at the Assembly Spain’s 
candidature seemed to be favoured rather than her own did not 
make her more disposed to giving up her claim. In these cireum- 
stances it seems hardly just to throw the blame for Brazil’s action 
on any other State. 

Brazil chose the moment when vital issues were at stake— 
and consequently her right of veto placed her in a position to bring 
pressure to bear on the League—for trying to force her claim. In 
this she took a heavy responsibility and acted contrary to the spirit 
of the League. In the circumstances it would have been her 
duty, as a member of the League, to place her own national 
interests after those of humanity as a whole. 

However, the action of Brazil teaches the nations of Europe a 
lesson. If Brazil had never been dragged into the intrigues and 
petty disputes of the European nations, she would have been less 
impressed by the strength of her own cause and probably would 
have refrained from the drastic step she then took. 

A nation whose attitude deserves special recognition in this 
connexion is Sweden. The words of Sweden’s great Chancellor 
quoted above are still true to-day when Sweden has again been 
brought into the field of European politics—this time not as a 
conqueror and a Great Power, but as the upholder of fair play 
and good manners in international relations. 

When in 1905 Sweden gave Norway freedom without a shot 
being fired, she set a fine example of international conduct. When 
in 1921, in the interest of peace, she submitted to the decision 
of the League of Nations handing over the Aaland islands with 
their purely Swedish population to Finland, she set another pre- 
cedent of international discipline. When, finally, at the March 
Assembly of the League of Nations she took a firm stand against 
the powers of intrigue and offered to make room for Poland on 
the Council of the League rather than that Germany should not 
be admitted to the League and the Locarno Pact fall to the ground, 
she placed for the third time her own important interests after 
those of peace and humanity as a whole. She thus showed 
her complete superiority over those nations which were fighting 
with all their might for a seat on the Council without regard 
to the fact that they thereby injured the cause of the League 
and endangered the settlement of the security problem. 
Her action taught these States a good lesson in international 
behaviour and gained for her the respect of every nation in the 
League. 
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As we have emphasised already, the breakdown at Geneva in 
March was primarily the result of awkward methods and unfortu- 
nate circumstances. However, we cannot help thinking that 
what happened to Geneva was a warning to Europe. The March 
meeting of the Assembly was the first occasion on which conflicting 
interests of the great ex-enemy Powers were involved. It gives a 
foretaste of what might be the result of Germany’s admission to 
the League. It does not by any means constitute a reason for 
refusing her admission—since this is the essential condition for a 
permanent settlement of the security problem—but it shows the 
necessity of watchfulness and careful preparation before every 
important meeting of the League. Without these precautions 
the very existence of the League might easily be endangered. 

At the moment of writing (June 12) fresh difficulties have 
arisen regarding Spain and Brazil. As to Brazil—not only has she 
resigned the non-permanent seat which she has kept for seven © 
years, but she has given notice that she intends to resign from 
the League. 

It is difficult yet to foretell the outcome of the September 
meeting of the League. There are two things which ought to be 
avoided. 

One is any further delay in admitting Germany to the League 
and to the Council. The suggestion that Germany from now on 
should be treated as a de facto member of the Council, and that 
no great harm would be done if the September meeting adjourns 
its decision on this point, seems highly unsatisfactory. We do 
not know the origin of this suggestion contained in a Memorandum 
widely circulated among diplomatists and politicians, but it 
displays a tendency against which we must be on our guard. It 
may not be that it emanates from circles where Germany’s admis- 
sion to the League is viewed with anxiety and where the general 
desire is to prevent her admission, but if it does, this document 
is undoubtedly a clever diplomatic move. If Germany could be 
persuaded to accept the situation contemplated in this document, 
many of the advantages of her admission to the League would be 
safeguarded, while, on the other hand, the danger of her obstruct- 
ing the work of the Council and introducing matters which might 
lead to serious conflicts would be avoided. 

However, Germany is not likely to accept a situation which 
would thus encroach upon her national dignity. We must 
remember also that Germany’s admission to the League is the only 
condition on which the Locarno Pact will come into force, and 
that therefore the whole settlement of the security problem would 
be imperilled if Germany remained outside the League. For 
these reasons the suggestions contained in the above Memorandum 
should be treated with great caution. 

D 
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The other point of importance is that Brazil must be per- 
suaded to remain in the League and accept re-election to the 
Council. Considering that Brazil is by far the most important 
State of America represented on the League, that her popula- 
tion is nearly as big as that of all the other South American 
States taken together, that her territory is larger than that of 
the United States (proper), and that she is possessed of immense 
natural resources, it is clear that her resignation from the League 
would be a very serious matter. Her example might be followed 
by other South American States, and the League of Nations 
would tend more and more to become—what it should not be— 
a mere European League. It is of the greatest importance, not 
only for those European nations which have vital interests outside 
Europe, but also for America, that this should be prevented. A 
European League might easily develop into a kind of combine 
against America, and serious conflicts between the two continents 
might then be difficult to prevent. 

Owing to the fact that the importance of the Council is steadily 
increasing, its reconstruction has become a matter of urgent 
necessity. Nations who are not represented on the Council feel 
that they cannot keep in touch with or influence the policy of the 
League in important matters which are settled by the Council and 
not by the Assembly. 

The Council must not be made too large and cumbersome. 
We must remember that all its decisions on matters of policy 
require a unanimous vote, and that the larger the Council is the 
more difficuit will it be to obtain unanimity. The object of the 
unanimity clause is to preserve the sovereignty of the various 
States. But there are other means of safeguarding the same 
object even if that clause were removed. Thus, if the majority 
rule were introduced, the provision could be made that in cases 
where the sovereign rights of any nation or nations are involved, 
no decision of the Council should be binding without their 
consent. The somewhat elastic wording of this provision 
might in certain cases give rise to differences of opinion; but 
it would have the great advantage over the present hard-and- 
fast rule that it would make smooth working possible, an essential 
condition for confidence and stability in international affairs. 
Moreover, it would prevent any one nation from trying to enforce 
its own claims through threatening to use its right of veto to the 
detriment of other nations and humanity as a whole. A reform 
of the constitution of the League of Nations on this point is of the 
utmost importance, since the unanimity rule, if maintained, is 
bound to prove fatal one day to the éxistence of the League by 
creating a position of stalemate followed by wholesale resignations 
of the States involved. 
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There are, mainly, two lines which a reconstruction of the 
Council can follow. 

One is to introduce the much-discussed system of rotation, 
according to which the non-permanent seats on the Council should 
be distributed among groups of the more important minor Powers 
whose international interests are supposed more or less to coincide. 
Only the traditional Great Powers—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan (eventually the United States and 
Russia)—would be permanently represented on the Council. 

The alternative proposal is to introduce a system similar to 
that which at present exists for the election of the governing body 
of the International Labour Office. The qualifications of the 
various nations are calculated on the basis of their industrial 
importance in accordance with a special index. In the case of 


elections to the Council the qualifications would naturally have 


to be somewhat different, so as to indicate not only the industrial 
but also the general importance of each nation. 

The index numbers might, for instance, be arranged according 
to the following table :— 

1. Total number of adults having received elementary educa- 

tion. 

. Elementary education per thousand inhabitants. 

. Academic education per thousand inhabitants. 

. Estimated value in sterling of total industrial output. 
. Total horse-power employed for industrial purposes. 

. Estimated value in sterling of exports. 

. Estimated value in sterling of imports. 

. Total length of railways. 

. Tonnage of mercantile marine. 

For each of these categories should be given an index number 
proportionate to the result obtained by each nation according to 
official statistics, and the order of precedence between the nations 
should be determined by the total score they have thus obtained. 

It might be decided either that those five (or seven) nations 
which rank highest according to this scale should be members of 
the Council as long as they are qualified, and that among the 
remaining nations those which have obtained a certain minimum 
total should be elected in rotation to membership of the Council, 
or else that all nations which have obtained a certain quota should 
be entitled to membership of the Council as long as they maintain 
their position according to the above scale. 

The introduction of either of these methods for appointing 
members of the Council would mean a distinct improvement on 
the present system, under which certain nations figure ‘ for ever 
and ever’ as permanent members of the Council. It would 
considerably strengthen the position of the League, since it would 
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allay the feelings of the rank and file and terminate the present 
struggle for permanent representation on the part of minor 
nations. 

Since the meeting of the League of Nations in March two 
events of great international significance have taken place—the 
conclusion of a Treaty between Germany and Soviet Russia, and 
the meeting at Geneva of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mittee. Both these events have caused considerable alarm, the 
former being interpreted as an indication that Germany, after her 
experiences at Geneva, has again been drawn into the sphere of 
influence of the Soviet Government, while the failure of the 
Disarmament Committee to arrive at an agreement has been 
regarded by many as a proof of Mr. Houghton’s statement that 
the nations of Europe do not genuinely wish to disarm. 

To my mind this gloomy view of the situation is hardly 
justified, and for the following reasons. 

The German-Soviet Treaty carefully avoids all provisions 
which would prejudice the position of Germany or prevent the 
fulfilment of her obligations as a member of the League of Nations. 
On the other hand, it will not be denied that the Treaty of April 24, 
which is an extension of the Treaty of Rapallo covering the situa- 
tion resulting from the Locarno Pact and Germany’s prospective 
entry into the League, might in certain circumstances develop into 
a potential alliance. However, it is my firm conviction that, after 
Germany’s election to the League, this situation will never arise. 

As regards the disarmament question, we must not ask or 
expect too much at once. Disarmament must be a gradual 
process. Any other course would be extremely unwise as long 
as the conditions in Eastern Europe remain unsettled. It is true 
that France must show her good-will through reducing her arma- 
ments in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, but it would be 
unreasonable to call upon her to do so before the security problem 
is definitely settled through the ratification of the Locarno Pact. 
We have no doubt that the French people, and especially the 
taxpayers, will gladly welcome a considerable reduction of arma- 
ments and the abolition of compulsory military service when the 
conditions in Europe and the security of the French nation permit 
such reforms. 

At any rate, there is one thing of which we can be certain— 
that views similar to those displayed in the American Ambas- 
sador’s report will render more difficult rather than facilitate the 
solution of the disarmament question. What we need in the 
present circumstances are confidence and constructive statesman- 
ship. Destructive criticism and despair will do more harm than 
good. 


B. G. DE MONTGOMERY. 











ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN PALESTINE 


From the long and richly storied past, for the purpose of this 
inquiry, only one fact need be recalled. Some 2000 years ago, 
under the shield of Rome, Palestine was for centuries populous, 
well cultivated, and fertile. Of recent political events, only this: 
. that, depopulated and denuded by centuries of maladministration 
and deficient cultivation, and the land and people further im- 
poverished by the Great War, Palestine came under British rule 
in 1918. 

The administrative record of the intervening eight years— 
two of military and six of civil government—is not unworthy of 
the tradition of disinterested and efficient service which has 
animated, and still animates, the oversea servants of the Crown. 
In these few years Palestine has become a ‘ going concern.’ It 
pays the cost of its own government, though not entirely that of 
its external defence. It is no longer derelict. It has the 
nucleus of a modest but serviceable and very economic national 
and municipal plant—roads, railways, telegraphs and telephones, 
a Department of Agriculture, an education system and sanitary 
services, central and local. It has added manufactures based 
upon mechanical power to its age-long pastoral and agricultural 
industries; and it has expectations of new developments of its 
natural resources. Hitherto a subject of melancholy interest to 
the British taxpayer, it now threatens to obtrude itself upon the 
thoughts of the British investor. In short, Palestine has an 
economic outlook. What is it? 

Geographically Palestine is one-sixth larger than Wales and 
one-fourth smaller than Belgium. Comparable in geographical 
area with these countries, it is vastly different from them in other 
respects. Its population is one-third of that of Wales and one- 
tenth of that of Belgium. In its sparsity of population, its de- 
ficiency of national and municipal plant and industrial equipment, 
its low state of cultivation and its low productivity, it contrasts 
sharply with both. We have to do with a small country, a poor 
country, and one which, although among the oldest in the world, 
is now on the same economic plane as a new country. With such 
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countries Palestine shares the distinguishing characteristics that, 
political conditions apart, its economic future depends mainly 
upon the development of hitherto undeveloped, or only partially 
developed, natural resources, and that the progress in popula- 
tion and industry which is to be expected is not merely the 
normal advance, but the normal advance accelerated by the 
rapid introduction of improved methods of administration and 
production. 
A survey of the economic position in Palestine must therefore 
take into account three factors: 
1. The normal progress of production as based upon the 
. present economic capacity of the people and soil; 
2. The agencies tending to accelerate this normal progress ; 
and 
3. The development of undeveloped resources. 


1. According to the last census, Palestine of the Mandate had 
in 1922 a total population of 757,182, of whom one-third were 
townsmen and two-thirds countrymen. The total was composed 
(in round numbers) of 675,000 indigenous, Arabic-speaking 
peoples, of whom seven-eighths were Moslem and one-eighth 
Christian, and 85,000 (mostly immigrant) Jews. 

While, therefore, Palestine has a mainly Eastern population, 
it has also a much smaller virtually Western population of Jews 
drawn from European countries. 

The mass of the Arabic-speaking population are almost entirely 
illiterate, and exceedingly primitive in their industrial methods 
and equipment. The sterilising effect of the low civilisation, and 
consequent low productivity, of the indigenous eight-ninths of 
the population appears most clearly in estimating the present 
economic capacity of the soil. 

As seen on the map, Palestine is a parallelogram of three 
sections running north and south, of which the first, and western, 
consists of coastal plains; the second, and much the broadest, of 
ranges of mountains and hills, with uplands averaging from 1000 
to 2000 feet above sea level; and the third, of the deep-sunk 
trench, once an ocean bed, of the Jordan Valley, with Lakes Huleh 
and Tiberias and the Dead Sea strung like beads upon the thread 
of the river. 

Although the broad mountainous section is broken up by 
fertile plains and valleys, Sharon, Esdraelon, Jezreel, and the rest, 


1 The Jewish population at the end of 1925 was estimated to be 138,000, of 
whom 24,000 were on the land. The total net immigration since the occupation 
up to March 31, 1926, was 71,000. In view of improved sanitary conditions, it is 
possible, however, that the next cénsus will reveal an accelerated rate of increase 
in the Arabic-speaking majority, in which case the proportional position of the 
Jewish minority may not be greatly changed. 
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it is obvious that, with such a physical formation, an unusual 
proportion of the land surface must consist of sandy plains and 
stony uplands. And to this natural disability must be added the 
injurious effects of centuries of maladministration and defective 
cultivation. 

Owing to the first cause, of a total land surface of gooo square 
miles, or nearly six million (5,760,000) acres, only four and a half 
million acres are exploitable, and three and three-quarter million 
(3,700,000) acres normally cultivable. Of the normally cultivable 
three and three-quarter million acres, under present conditions 
nearly 50 per cent. (1,700,000) must be written off as uncultivable, 
leaving two million acres as the now cultivable area. 

Of this cultivable area three-fourths of a million acres of 
arable soil remain uncultivated; so that the present cultivated 
area is one and a quarter million acres—rather more than one- 
: fifth of the geographical, and exactly one-third of the normally 
cultivable, area of the country. And since, broadly speaking, the 
land which has been, or is being, acquired by the Jews for their 
agricultural settlements is desert or undrained marsh land—i.e., 
land to be reclaimed from the derelict two-thirds of the normally 
cultivable area—the bulk of the now cultivated area is in the 
hands of the Arabic-speaking population. Hence it follows that, 
until the more recently acquired and larger tracts of land under 
Jewish occupation have reached maturity, the agricultural and 
pastoral output of Palestine is limited, with slight exceptions, to 
the produce of one and a quarter million acres stocked with the 
animals, tilled with the implements, and cultivated by the methods 
known to the followers of Mohammed when, in the seventh 
century A.D., they overran Syria and Palestine. 

Such conservatism, delightful as it is to the antiquarian and 
the lover of the picturesque, is economically deplorable. Thus 
cultivated, the meagre residuum of the cultivable land of Palestine 
produces less than half of its normal yield, and the population 
which it can support is correspondingly limited. It is the culti- 
vator, and not the soil or climate, which is at fault. Before the 
war the German settlers at Wilhelma, ‘by good farming on a 
heavy clay soil,’ harvested crops of wheat yielding twice, and of 
barley six times, as many kilos of grain per hectare as the average 
yield obtained by the Arabs in an admittedly favourable season. 
In the primary requisites of soil, rainfall, and climate Palestine 
has been endowed adequately by Nature. Analyses reveal ‘a 
range of soils comparing not unfavourably in natural fertility with 
areas elsewhere carrying heavy crops and a dense agricultural 
population.’ 2 


2 Review of the Agricultural Situation in Palestine, by Mr. E. R. Sawer, 
Director of Agriculture (1922). 
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And, however unsatisfactory its condition, agriculture remains 
the basic industry of Palestine, not only in the sense that it pro- 
vides a livelihood for the majority of the inhabitants, but because 
it furnishes to so large an extent the raw material of the small, 
but now expanding, manufactures of the country. These manu- 
factures are—the milling of flour, the production of oils and soap 
from the olive and sesame crops, the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles, with other lesser industries; and, since the occupation, the 
manufacture of tobacco and cigarettes (40 per cent. of the leaf 
used being grown in Palestine), of mineral waters, and of com- 
modities intended to meet the requirements of the recently arrived 
well-to-do Jewish and other residents, such as household furniture, 
boots and wearing apparel, sanitary and mechanical appliances, 
and equipment for farm and stable. And to this list of new 
industries must be added now textile establishments and the 
manufacture of cement from Palestine soil begun last October by 
the (Nesher) Portland Cement Company at their factory five miles 
out of Haifa. 

Making due allowance for these manufactures, for special 
crops (such as grape, orange, and tobacco), and for the Jewish 
contribution to the better cultivation of the soil, the fact emerges 
that with only one-third of its cultivable land cultivated, and 
this cultivated third so largely in possession of the seventh century 
Arabic-speaking population, no expectation of an appreciable 
increase of productivity could be based upon the normal advance, 
were there no agencies at work to accelerate it. 


2. Happily there are two such agencies. 

The first is what Rhodes, speaking in another and not alto- 
gether dissimilar new country, once called its ‘ greatest commercial 
asset ’—the flag of England. 

Palestine has now not only a good Government, but a teaching 
Government. Peace and order are maintained, justice is done, 
life and property are secure, and thereby industry is en- 
couraged. 

This of course. But the Palestine Administration does much 
more than this. It teaches the Arab cultivator to renew the olive 
groves cut down in the war by better trees, and to improve his 
live stock; it encourages him to build up again the containing 
walls which make possible the terrace cultivation of the hillsides. 
It is trying hard to teach him to replace the nail plough and 
threshing floor of the seventh century by agricultural implements 
and machinery of a less remote date, and to adopt more efficient 
methods of farming and stock-raising. No easy task, when it has 
to deal with an illiterate population to whom no printed notices 
can be sent, and all instructions and Government regulations must 
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be conveyed by word of mouth—perhaps to a handful of villagers 
perched on a distant and inaccessible hillside, or it may be an 
urgent order under the Prevention of Diseases (Animals) Ordin- 
ance to an evasive Bedouin proprietor of stock, wandering over 
roadless plains or desolate uplands, or tucked away in a remote 
valley somewhere between Dan and Beersheba. 

It is teaching countrymen and townsmen alike the rudiments 
of sanitation; how to fight the age-long scourges of malaria and 
trachoma, and to keep down the animal diseases and vegetable 
pests that ravage fold and field—in short, how to combat the 
physical disabilities and deficiencies, and to make the most of the 
natural advantages and exceptional endowments of the soil and 
climate. 

An Administration such as this, not merely governing but 
teaching, may reasonably be expected to accelerate whatever 


' advance in productivity the existing physical and economic con- 


ditions would otherwise permit. 

The second accelerating agency is the Zionist Movement. 

The Jewish contribution to Palestinian agriculture is valuable 
and far-reaching*; but it is not here that we find the most 
immediately noticeable result of the Zionist effort. Between the 
date of the British occupation and 1924 new capital to the amount 
of E1,200,000/. had been invested in Palestinian industries (as 
distinct from agriculture) ; and of this amount all but E100,000/. 
was Jewish.‘ In the impoverished condition of the country the 
investment of so considerable a sum in industrial development 
represents a gain in productive capacity far beyond anything that 
could be expected from the normal advance. And besides pro- 
viding capital for manufactures, and capital and settlers for 
reclaiming the derelict two-thirds of the cultivable land, the 
Zionist Movement has established a Western standard of economic 
capacity in Palestine with its preponderating Eastern population. 
For the Zionist executive has furnished the Jewish community 
with institutions for higher, technical, and agricultural instruction 
more complete and efficient than any that the Government, even 
if it could have found the money, would have been justified in 
providing for the Arabic-speaking majority. Not only is access 
to these institutions, such as the great Technical Institute at 
Haifa,® open to non-Jewish students, but the results of Jewish 


3 At the end of 1925 the Jewish holdings totalled 275,000 acres, of which 
approximately 20,000 acres were under plantation (orange, lemon, almond, vine 
and olive), as against arable cultivation. 

4 Since then much industrial capital has been added. The total of Jewish 
money brought into Palestine since the occupation up to March 31, 1926, is 
estimated to be 9,786,o00l. 

5 There are now sixteen Arab students at this institute, which was opened in 


1924. 
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scientific equipment and research—say, those obtained in viti- 
culture and other branches of husbandry at the Agricultural 
College of Mikveh Israel—are available, through the Government 
Departments or directly, for all sections of the population. 

That the normal economic advance to be expected from the 
denuded and impoverished Palestine of eight years ago has, in 
fact, been accelerated by these two agencies is shown by the 
official returns. 

The yield of the tithe affords a measure of the productivity of 
the land and its mainly Arabic-speaking cultivators. Disregarding 
the first three years of civil government, when agricultural prices 
were first artificially high and then fell steeply, the revenue from 
tithe has risen from E180,000l. in 1923-4, when prices were more 
or less stabilised, to an estimated yield of E284,000l. in 1925-6. 
This increase of over 50 per cent. in two years is more satisfactory 
than the figures indicate; since last year the rate was reduced from 
one-eighth (12$ per cent.) to one-tenth (10 per cent.) of the 
assessed value of the crop. And it is expected that before 
long the Administration will lessen still further the fiscal 
burden of the Arab cultivator by substituting a land tax for the 
tithe. 

Equally interesting is the increase in the earnings of the 
railways. Two years ago the railways showed a small surplus of 
receipts over running expenses, but they made no direct con- 
tribution to the revenue. To-day, while the railways are not yet 
able to pay a commercial interest upon the capital expended upon 
them, they can pay something, and the Administration is getting 
a small direct return from its railway investment. 

The figures showing the revenue and expenditure of the 
Administration are of wider significance. 

When I was in Palestine two years ago the revenue had fallen. 
It had fallen nominally—I say ‘ nominally,’ because of course the 
real value (or purchasing power) of the pound (E) had risen con- 
currently with the fall in the prices of commodities and services— 
from E1,997,000/. in 1921-2 to E1,640,000/. in 1923-4. The 
estimated revenue for the (then) current year 1924-5 was 
E1,600,000l., and expenditure was being cut down to keep within 
it. All officials (including British) whose services were not 
absolutely indispensable were retrenched, and the provision of 
much departmental equipment, often urgently needed, was post- 
poned. While, on the whole, the budgetary position was sound, 
the most careful economy on the part of the Administration was 
necessary. 

To-day the Palestine Administration is one of the very few 
Governments that can show a surplus. The revenue for 1925-6 
(the year ended on March 31 last) is estimated to be E2,740,000l., 
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and the expenditure E2,400,000/. This is a 70 per cent. increase 
of revenue in two years, and it leaves the Administration, in spite 
of a more generous scale of expenditure, with the substantial 
surplus of E340,000). 

To him that hath, shall be given... . 

The Administration having thus demonstrated its financial 
capacity, the British Parliament will be asked shortly to pass the 
legislation necessary to enable the Imperial Government to 
guarantee the interest on loans to Palestine and East Africa. The 
Palestine loan—approved in principle two years ago—may be 
expected, therefore, to be placed on the market before many 
months have gone by. It will be absorbed largely in paying off 
the sums temporarily advanced by the Crown Agents (in 1924 
about E1,400,000/.) and in liquidating other debts which can be 
charged legitimately to capital account. But in thus consolidating 


‘the debt of the country certain budgetary economies will be 


effected, and a substantial balance will be available for expenditure 
on public works. 

With the attainment of a substantial surplus, and the near 
prospect of the loan, it may be said, as was said of its neighbour 
Egypt some thirty-five years ago, that Palestine has ‘ definitely 
turned the corner and entered upon an era of assured solvency.’ 

3. The third factor comprises the less certain but more en- 
gaging field of unknown and undeveloped resources. 

This is the factor most worthy of attention, since upon the 
results of these new developments it depends whether Palestine 
is merely to go on with a respectable rate of annual progress in 
productivity, or whether the economic capacity of the people and 
soil is to be raised suddenly to an altogether higher level. 

Up to the present there are no indications of discoveries of 
gold or precious stones such as those which brought a sudden 
access of population and wealth to California, Australia, and South 
Africa. But there are in sight two less sensational developments 
and one promising ‘ windfall.’ 

As the chief economic obstacle to industrial expansion in 
Palestine is its present dependence upon imported, and therefore 
costly, coal and oil for mechanical power, the supply of water- 
power electricity stands first in importance. The prospect of this 
supply Palestine owes to the ability, energy, and patience of Mr. 
Pinhas Rutenberg; and while his ultimate aim is to provide at 
low cost, and to the country as a whole, electricity generated by 
the water-power of the Jordan, pending the realisation of this aim 
he is giving supplies of electric energy generated by fuel-power to 
Jaffa and the district round it, to Haifa and Tiberias. When 
the Jordan power-houses are built, the fuel power-houses and 
systems of high and low tension transmission lines at these centres 
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will be linked up with the main transmission lines of the water- 
power system. And, as water-power electricity is cheaper than 
fuel-power electricity, the existing fuel power-houses will then 
become emergency or ‘stand-by’ power-houses, only to be used 
in the event of a temporary failure, or cessation, of the water- 
power supply. 

This consummation is no longer remote. A company satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the Colonial Office was formed to work the 
Jordan concession more than a year ago. Last year, however, 
the boundary between Palestine and the Trans-Jordan was altered, 
and in the course of the new delimitation a part of the area 
assigned for the company’s works on the Jordan north and south 
of Lake Tiberias, and on the Yarmuk, became Trans-Jordan 
territory. Hence a delay arose for which Mr. Rutenberg was in 
no way responsible; and owing to the time absorbed in the 
delimitation, and the subsequent adjustment of the terms of the 
concession which it entailed, the concession was not signed until 
March 5 last. 

The way is now clear for the company to begin operations. 
But before the specifications of the first instalment of the works 
can be completed, and the amount of the labour to be engaged 
and housed can be determined, it is necessary to know that the 
essential machinery and materials can be obtained, and how soon. 
It is upon this preliminary business that Mr. Rutenberg is now 
engaged; and, assuming that the machinery and materials are 
forthcoming—let us hope from English workshops—and no 
unforeseen obstacles arise, work on the Jordan power-houses will 
begin at the end of the summer. Two years later Palestine will 
have a supply of water-power electricity. 

The construction of an all-weather harbour at Haifa, with a 
depth sufficient for ships of 30 feet draught and appropriate 
wharfage accommodation, will restore to Palestine trading 
facilities of which it has been deprived since the Graeco-Roman era. 
Indeed, one of the two arms of the new harbour may follow, 
possibly, the line of the Roman mole, the remains of which can 
still be traced. 

Palestine will not have to wait much longer for its new port. 
The same firm of engineers, whose representative, Mr. Palmer, 
visited Palestine in 1922 and reported on the whole question of 
harbour facilities in 1923, have the matter in hand, as the con- 
sulting engineers to the Colonial Office. When their proposals 
and specifications are completed, the Colonial Office and ‘the 
Palestine Administration will take action. And, in anticipation 
of this action, provision for the necessary harbour works at Haifa 
will be made in the loan. 

At the same time a minor scheme for improving, under Gov- 
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ernment control, the harbour accommodation at Jaffa is being pre- 
pared. The funds required will be found in this case, presumably, 
| by private enterprise; and concurrently with the improvement 
| of the harbour an alteration of the course of the railway from 
Rafa to Haifa (and Jerusalem) is under consideration. If 
effected, this would, among other changes, substitute Yazur for 
Ludd as the junction with the Jaffa-Jerusalem line, and bring 
Rishon-le-Zion and a joint Jaffa-Tel Aviv station on the main 
line from Egypt to Haifa and Damascus. The execution of this 
railway project, however, depends upon sufficient capital remaining 
available for the purpose after due provision has been made for 
the harbour improvement scheme. 

There remains the Dead Sea. 

Quite early the Administration received an offer of monetary 
















































; consideration for a grant of the sole right to recover the potash 
7 - and magnesium stored beneath the glittering surface of these 
: waters. 


In the absence of any precise knowledge of the value of the 
deposits they refrained from accepting it. The nature of the con- 
cession was the subject of very careful consideration at Jerusalem 
and at Downing Street. It was necessary to safeguard the interests 
of the people of Palestine and of the Mandatory Power, and to 
avoid mistakes the advice of a committee of experts, set up by 
the Colonial Office, was obtained. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that some years elapsed before the terms of the 
concession could be determined; but when at length this had 
been done, the concession was offered for sale to the highest bidder 
in the open market. 

The tenders were received last October, and the Palestine 
Administration and the Crown Agents for the Colonies are now 
considering them. The concession requires the concessionaires, 
apart from giving proof of their ability to work the undertaking 
efficiently, to show that they can command the capital necessary 
to build a railway running up the Jordan Valley to join the Haifa- 
Damascus line at Beisan. 

If crystallisation by solar evaporation proves to be practicable, 
it is understood that the cost of recovery and transport will 
permit of the potash being sold at a profitable price. 

Among all these developments, this promise of wealth from 
the Dead Sea—for so many centuries the type of Divine wrath, 
of supreme human disaster, and of uttermost physical desolation— 
is the most significant. 

Significant of what? 

Of a harvest of Dead Sea fruit, of balked hopes and un- 
successful efforts? Or, as I would rather think, of a new economic 
era in which Palestine under the broad folds of the flag of England 
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will become once more populous, well cultivated, fertile and 
beautiful, and its people will play a part in the progress of mankind 
as great as, perhaps even greater than, the great part which once 
they played under the eagles of the Czsar? 

W. Basitt WorsFoip. 

















DECLINE OF IDEALISM 


It is characteristic of an age in which the general background of 
thought is somewhat tainted with disillusion and scepticism that 
the greatest words in the language lose their splendour: they 
are used, not strongly and with faith, but with a smile which is 
half a sneer. And the word ‘ idealism,’ which is the banner under 


_ which the most inspired poets, the mightiest intellects, and the 


most potent men of action of all ages have rallied, is employed by 
us with a certain diffidence. The idealist, we explain, has many 
fine qualities ; he is haunted by a vision of something which, if 
it were only practical, would be of the utmost benefit to us all. 
Where, then, do we part company with him? We smile that 
smile of kindly disillusion. The answer is so obvious. Ideals, we 
submit, are very well in their proper place and used in the right 
way, as beautiful toys for those happy child-men—poets and 
their like—to play with. But to attempt to bring them into 
actual life is at best foolish, and may even be dangerous. And 
then we begin to expatiate on the Facts of Life and the Age of 
Materialism. 

Yet even we, children of disillusion as we affect to be, and 
denizens of the age of iron as we undoubtedly are, have each one 
our ideals. We may not call them by that name, but we have 
them none the less. Perhaps if we could find out more clearly 
what an ideal really is we should feel more at home in its company, 
and possibly realise at length that only other people’s ideals, and 
certainly not our own, are foolish and unattainable. This would 
be a great step for us to take; but by some unheard-of good 
fortune it might even be possible for us to go further, to track 
down all the ideals of all men everywhere to a few main sources, 
to discover that we are all going by different roads towards the 
same point, and that our discontent and disillusion are caused only 
by the fact that we do not know where we are going and conse- 
quently despair of ever getting there. 

There is one ideal so universally pursued, so ardently followed, 
that men are continually fighting each other in their desire for it 
—the ideal of beauty. Who among men is not moved by beauty 
of some sort, the beauty of Nature, the beauty of woman, the 
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beauty of a mathematical demonstration ? Even the iron men, 
those who design battleships and manufacture motor cars, speak - 
of their products as beautiful ; and they are right, for beauty is 
everywhere. In every trade, in every profession, in every possible 
human activity, beauty of some sort is aimed at, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. So universal is the search for beauty 
and the effort to give it concrete expression that, like most funda- 
mental facts and principles of life, it passes unnoticed by the 
majority, and the man who expresses his ideal of beauty in the 
design of a steam-hammer brands the poet, the artist in words, 
as an idealist. 

Yet because we are blind to the fact that, though many things 
are beautiful, beauty itself is one, we quarrel vehemently over the 
respective merits of different expressions of beauty, each man 
seeking to set his own conception of beauty, his own ideal, in the 
foremost place. Yet even this quarrelling is but a further proof 
that all men are idealists ; for if they were not, why should they 
quarrel ? What race of men is more fierce than that of art critics, 
those whose especial duty it is to decide which particular type of 
beauty shall be worshipped at the moment ? 

But beauty, though the ideal most obviously pursued, is not 
the only one. The others are easy to find: they are the subjects 
about which there is the most violent contention. We have only 
to examine the great struggles in which mankind has engaged to 
realise that they were fought, not by men, but by ideals—or 
rather, not by ideals themselves, but by partial and limited con- 
ceptions of ideals. What is the cause of religious strife if not a 
conviction of a part or a section of the community that they are 
in possession of the final truth so far vouchsafed and a desire to 
inject it into their fellows for their good ? Men have been ready 
to make any sacrifices for the sake of that which they considered 
to be true: they have been prepared to make wars, to inflict 
persecutions, to undergo hardships, all in the interests of their 
own good or that of their fellows. But goodness and truth them- 
selves, like beauty itself, must be unitary: there cannot be 
ultimately more than one truth, and so all this quarrelling and 
strife arises when two different aspects of the same thing come 
into conflict, because both are partial and can only be reconciled 
through the vision of the whole. 

But if all men are idealists and all pursue by different paths 
the same ends, how comes it that we are living in a materialistic 
age? There is abroad at the present day a somewhat ill-founded 
sense of satisfaction with ourselves. We are, we say, if not ideal- 
ists, at all events practical men. We have utilised the resources 
of Nature ; we know a great deal about chemistry ; our weapons 
of war are probably unequalled by any in the history of the 
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world. We are not quite sure where it is all leading to, but at 
any rate discoveries have made life much more comfortable. 
We nod patronisingly back through the centuries and talk glibly 
e about ‘ primitive man.’ Especially marked is our complacency 
- in relation to the religions of the past. The epithets ‘ child-like ’ 
y . and ‘ naive ’ come easily to the lips when we consider ex cathedra 
- : the ‘ primitive ’ religion of the builders of the Pyramid or compare 
e 4 the Eleusinian Mysteries to the rites of the Arunta of Australia. 
e F These ancient men, we admit, were idealists of a sort, but that 
, b was probably because they were too simple to be perplexed by 
our modern problems. 

How is it, then, that in fields in which, for all our boasted 
practicality, we still covet the crown of achievement, in poetry, 
in art, in philosophy, the works of the past so far excel those of 
to-day that they seem to belong to a different race of men? 

_ Let us grant ourselves the magnitude of our mechanical conquests, 
our works of steel and iron—which individually 300 years will 
inevitably have reduced to rust—and compare our productions 
in those less utilitarian but more necessary arts whose object is 
the expression of beauty and truth. 

Read Homer and compare him to a poet of the last fifty years. 
Metrical skill you will find in the modern, a certain dexterity, an 
occasional flash of intuition ; but in the end the conclusion forces 
itself upon the mind that while time may preserve some jewels 
from the twentieth century poet, some moments when he rose 
above the welter of his age and lived in the upper air, his work 
as a whole is, compared with that of Homer, immature and 
foundationless. Much of it is a poetry of questioning; but the 
poet’s function is not to ask, but to tell. 

Or consider a piece of modern statuary, the most excellent 
that you can find, and then turn to the Egyptian Hall at the 
British Museum. Again, you may admire the cleverness of the 
modern, perhaps the grace of his lines ; but where is the august- 
ness, the sense of poise, of serenity, the quality of something 
almost eternal, which seems to dwell in the work of 5000 years 
ago ? 

Or compare the language of a modern ritual with the imagery 
and poetry of the so-called Book of the Dead. Beautiful and 
dignified the modern ritual may be, but there is something missing, 
a profound quality of utter peace beyond all questioning, a sense 
of that security which comes from the contemplation of un- 
changing things. 

It would be cruel to urge the reading of Kant after Plato, or 

5 of Berkeley after Proclus, but if a man had the temerity to make 

; such an experiment he would feel the same sensations. Nor is it 

necessary to compare a church built in the last hundred years to 
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an Egyptian temple, nor the product of a modern crock factory 
to a Greek vase. 

What is it that we have lost ? What virtue possessed by the 
men of ancient times has departed with them? What was the 
secret that gave to their works that unfading quality of beauty 
that we seek in vain to compass? If all men are of necessity 
idealists in some measure, why do some ages sink into materialism, 
and why, with all our progress, do we still countenance in our 
architecture, our literature, our industrial conditions, so much 
that is frankly ugly and imperfect ? 

And if in our efforts to express the ideal of beauty we fall so 
far behind the builders of the Pyramid and the Parthenon, what 
must be said of our philosophy ? Here again we may measure the 
degree of our attainment by the amount of our respect for the 
word ‘ philosophy ’ itself. Would any modern nation spare a 
citizen of an enemy State as the Aéginetans (when they had passed 
a law that all Athenians visiting their shores should be put to 
death) spared Plato—because he was a philosopher? Perhaps: 
but if they did, it would be because they looked upon him as 
one who was engaged in a non-essential industry and therefore 
was dangerous to no one but himself. 

Let us examine the decline of philosophy, which has taken 
place in history concurrently with the decline of idealism. But, 
it may be objected, the rise of great philosophic systems is itself 
a signal of decline. The owl of Minerva takes her flight only in 
the twilight of a great civilisation. Plato did not shine forth until 
the day of the Greek State was all but over. There is a certain 
truth in this view, for what Plato actually did was to rescue the 
essential teachings of the mystery-systems of his day, which were 
rapidly becoming profaned, by enshrining them in a veiled 
manner in his system of philosophy. As Thomas Taylor says of 
the Orphic mystery-system : 


This sublime theology though it was scientifically disseminated by 
Plato, yet conformably to the custom of the most ancient philosophers, 
was delivered by him synoptically and in such a way as to be inaccessible 
to the vulgar ; but when in consequence of a degraded and barren period, 
this theology became corrupted through the negligence and confusion of 
its votaries, then such of his disciples as happened to live where it was thus 
degraded and deformed, found it necessary to unfold it more fully, in order 
to prevent its becoming utterly extinct. 


The theology referred to is, of course, that of the Orphic 
system, which was handed on through Aglaophamus to Pythagoras 
and through him descended to the Platonic and Neo-Platonic 
schools. Perhaps in that one word lies the secret of the divergence 
between ancient and modern philosophy. The greatest philo- 
sophers of antiquity, so far from being conscious of any incon- 
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sistency between religion and philosophy, deliberately employed 
systems of philosophy to expound the theology of their religion. 

In the early days this was not necessary. In Egypt, where 
originated the mystery-stream which inspired the Orphists, 
Pythagoreans and Platonists alike, religion was so firmly estab- 
lished, so deeply rooted in the national consciousness, as not to 
require a systematic philosophical buttressing. We are apt some- 
times to overlook the fact that the Egyptian religion remained 
the same in its essentials during a period of 5000 years. 

In this sense, therefore, the development of great philosophica 
systems is a sign-of a decline of some kind ; but it is an inevitable 
decline which takes place in individuals as well as in nations, the 
substitution of a naive, innocent, and unconscious acceptance of 
fundamental truths by one that is critical and rational. 

The legend of the Golden Age is looked upon by us with some 
scepticism ; but it is at any rate evident from historical records 
that the further we penetrate into the past the more intensely 
and unaffectedly religious does the atmosphere become. There 
is, as it were, a first Golden Age, and it makes no difference 
whether it be considered as actual or metaphorical. In it idealism 
flourishes, albeit, more or less unconsciously, and as the spirit of 
questioning arises philosophic systems are built up which will 
satisfy the awakening reason of man, and enable him to prove to 
himself the truths which were before accepted blindly. 

And so in a period when mankind was rapidly slipping away 
from the truths which are necessary to collective happiness, and 
the Golden Age was already half a myth, Plato established these 
truths for ever, although in a veiled manner, in his philosophy, 
and when the age became more corrupt his successors, the Neo- 
Platonists, further expounded them and made more and more 
clear the underlying unity which was the basis of all the most 
profound philosophies and religions of their day. But the end of 
the falling away had not yet come. In 529 A.D. the philosophic 
schools were closed by the imperial edict of Justinian and the 
Dark Ages had begun. The exponents of Christianity were for 
the most part more remarkable for their zeal than for their 
knowledge, and although the Church adopted some elements of 
Platonism as the philosophic basis of its theology—indeed, there 
was no other philosophy which was conformable to the Christian 
ideal—yet in spite of this the early fathers looked with definite 
hostility upon the contemporary mystery cults which were the 
descendants of those upon which the Platonic philosophy is 
founded. Their utterances with regard to such institutions as 
the Eleusinian Mysteries display a considerable amount of 
animus, and make it quite evident that they either could not or 
would not understand the high ideals which such institutions 
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had set before their candidates. It may be urged in extenuation 
of this attitude that many such mystery-cults had become 
extremely debased and corrupt, and that for practical purposes 
it was necessary to warn the convert against them all. 

However this may be, the result of the early Church’s attitude 
has been to set a very definite gulf between religion and philosophy. 
With the closing of the Platonic schools the philosophy of the 
ideal disappeared from view. The so-called philosophy of the 
Dark Ages was a scholasticism so barren that it inspired no fear 
in the breasts of the ecclesiastics. There was of course the revival 
of Platonism at Florence under the Medici, a brief efflorescence of 
idealism which was signalised by wonderful esthetic achievements. 
The Florentine revival was remarkable also for the manner in 
which priests and philosophers joined hands and worked together 
under the inspiration of a common ideal. It was then realised that 
Platonism and Christianity have in view the same end—the 
perfection of man. 

This is brought out clearly in a letter from Marsilio Ficino, 
who under the patronage of the Medici translated the works of 
Plato and other philosophers into Latin, to his friend Pico della 
Mirandola. 


You send me [he writes] most welcome intelligence, my worthy friend, 
that you are daily advising many and have already succeeded in persuading 
some to abandon the irreligion of Epicurus, or lay aside some notions they 
may have gained from Averroes, and embrace the devout sentiments of 
our Plato touching the soul and God. For through this, as through an 
intervening road, they may finally reach the religion of Christ. 


But the Florentine was, as it were, but a flash of brilliance 
amid the darkness and bigotry of the times. It was a St. Martin’s 
summer of Platonism, wherein for a brief period the true spirit 
of the ancients, that spirit at once so lofty and so gracious, was 
recaptured. 

When at length philosophy reappeared on a large scale it was 
in very different guise. 

The intolerance of ecclesiasticism had done its work. Philo- 
sophy was no longer the guardian of revealed religion, but her 
enemy. The school of sceptics which arose in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries succeeded in raising a doubt in men’s minds, 
not only as to the reality of God, but as to whether a human being 
really has the capacity to attain to truth and is possessed of 
faculties which are reliable enough to enable him to do so. 

Descartes, for instance, begins by doubting everything, but is 
forced to the conclusion that as he is able to doubt he himself 
must have reality. His famous formula, which he might more 
appropriately have expressed as dubito, ergo sum, led him on to 
the conclusion that, since he knows himself to have an innate 
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idea of God, the reality of God is established. But a few years 
later Locke endeavoured to establish the fact that there are no 
innate ideas and that all knowledge springs from experience. 
Hume, in attempting to banish the conception of causality from 
the human mind, would have it that what we think of as causation 
ismerely invariable sequence, and was led to the conclusion that the 
self rests upon illusion and that the soul ceases with the move- 
ments of the body. Berkeley, shrinking in horror from the con- 
cept that the material world was the only one, rushed to the 
other extreme and promulgated an ‘ idealism’ even more disas- 
trous in its effects; for he denied the existence of the material 
world altogether, conceiving everything to exist subjectively in 
the percipient. But when Locke had done away with ideas and 
enthroned experience as the only teacher, and when Berkeley 
had reinstated the ideas by banishing matter, it was left to Kant 
to make the crowning contribution to the sceptical symposium 
by casting a doubt upon the human gnostic faculties themselves. 
In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant attempts to prove that the 
human reason is incapable of attaining ultimate ideas of truth, 
apparently not fully realising the implications which follow from 
the fact that he is throughout using reason in order to arrive at 
this conclusion. 

Thus in the space of 200 years all the dogmas of the Church 
were explicitly or implicitly assailed ; the things which men had 
taken for granted and acted upon for centuries were called in 
question, and the very capacity of man to attain truth was 
doubted. The most notable feature of this philosophical epoch 
is the extreme inconsistency between the theories of its various 
prominent figures, and this inconsistency can be traced further 
and be found to extend to the various systems themselves. In 
nearly all of them it is possible to discover some more or less 
obvious fallacy, and though they may have served the purpose 
of bringing out some hitherto unnoticed aspect of truth, the 
general effect of them on practical life is, and has been demon- 
strated by history to be, bad. 

Imagine for a moment the kind of graphic art which could 
arise from an intellectual background of complete scepticism. 
The effects of current philosophy in the realm of the fine arts are 
less obvious than are those in the domain of politics and industry, 
but they are there none the less. The present chaotic condition 
of the world is in a large measure due to the effects of the teachings 
of these philosophers. The majority of them were men of high 
moral character, blameless and sincere, yet such is the power of 
ideas that their philosophies have been responsible for agnosticism, 
hedonism and social tyranny. A philosopher who attempts to 
prove that the material world is the only one and that the soul 
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has no immortality cannot fail to inflict the greatest harm on the 
human race. 

And so we arrive at the relation of the philosopher on the 
idealist. All men are, as we have seen, idealists of some sort, for 
nothing is ever pursued by any human being unless it promises 
to render his state better in some way, physically or spiritually, 
externally or internally. But the measure of a man’s idealism is 
the measure of the ideals which he pursues, and these again are 
determined by the penetrativeness of his vision. If men follow 
low ideals it is because the higher ones have never been presented 
to them in such a way as to appeal to their innate love of per- 
fection. In a time when mankind as a whole have fallen away 
from the vision of the ideal, one of the ways in which their ideals 
may be raised is by a restoration of philosophy ; for philosophy, 
the mission of which is to interpret reality in such a way that the 
mind can gain an intellectual grasp of it, is a kind of torchbearer 
of the ideal, the handmaiden of religion, and the inspiration of 
art. 
It is because current philosophy is in such a low and crawling 
condition that our art, as compared with that of the ancients, is 
so puerile. This implies no disrespect to modern philosophers as 
men, for most of them have been sincere and upright characters ; 
but as a school they have failed in philosophy’s first object, 
namely, that of arriving at the ultimate explanation of life and so 
giving to it purpose and meaning. Powerful as their intellects 
undoubtedly were, they have been unable, either collectively or 
individually, to evolve a completely satisfying explanation of the 
relations of man to God and to the universe, and so, conscious of 
their failure, have fallen back on the assumption that truth 
cannot be known by man with certainty. This failure is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that Plato and his school 
had already established unequivocally the fact that truth can 
be known by the human mind and had indicated the means to 
its attainment. 

One of the most suggestive facts of human history, and one 
that completely answers all theories of a mechanical progress of 
mankind towards perfection, is the way in which valuable truths 
and knowledge, useful even in the most practical walks of life, 
can be completely lost, often without the intervention of any 
external force. It is as though the knowledge or truth is silently 
withdrawn by an unseen hand and the succeeding generation 
wakes up to begin its labours without even knowing that such 
truth has ever been possessed. 

The new school of philosophy which arose in the sixteenth 
century began its investigations from the experiences of the 
sensible world, and thereby initiated a perfectly legitimate method. 
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But when through a lack of real first principles (which, as such, 
cannot by their very nature be sensible) it was unable to relate 
sensible phenomena to the ultimate causes behind them, a chaos 
of conflicting theories inevitably arose, and the result has been 
not only to make the truths of the intelligible world—which are 
equally sure and demonstrable as those of the sensible world— 
seem to be indefinite and out of reach, but to cast a cloud on the 
fair name of philosophy itself. 

How fatal have been the results of this philosophic débdcle is 
evidenced by the chaotic state of the intellectual world to-day, 
the absence of real certainty upon fundamental principles and the 
tendency to regard the pursuit of philosophy as a useless intel- 
lectual hobby. 

To take but a single instance, a passage from Anatole France 
which was quoted in a recent article in this Review.* It is typical 
‘ of the clever shallow scepticism and cynical wit which are killing 
our idealism : 


Truth stands alone, but falsehood is manifold, and so truth has numbers 
arrayed against her. Truth is inert, is not capable of modification, is not 
adapted to those machinations which would enable her to win her way into 
the hearts of men. Falsehood, on the other hand, possesses the most 
wonderful resources. She is pliant and tractable, and what is more, she is 
natural and moral. She is natural as being the product of the senses, the 
source of all illusion ; she is moral because she fits in with the habits and 
customs of the human race. . . . In short, truth has no hold on mankind, 
and it would be a pity if she had, for her ways are contrary to their nature, 
as well as to their interests, 


It would be instructive to examine this amazing piece of 
sophistry in detail, to take each phrase of it separately and show 
how with diabolical ingenuity it gives the actual facts a slight 
twist in each sentence and finally, by an accumulation of such 
twists, succeeds in disparaging truth itself. But we must be 
content with indicating the more glaring outrages on fact from 
which the minor inexactitudes may be inferred. 

Truth is not inert, but tremendously dynamic, for it is the 
desire to express truth which is responsible for all intellectual 
communications of every kind. It is this very urge which, when 
it fails to express truth, gives to falsehood its seeming power or 
force, but falsehood, as falsehood, has no power of its own. Truth, 
as truth, is infinite, and therefore is in no need of modification, 
for, being infinite, it can be expressed in endless different ways 
adapted to the intelligence of all kinds of different men. To 
imply that falsehood is more acceptable to men than truth is 
self-evidently absurd, for falsehoods themselves only gain 
acceptance because of the degree of truth which they contain, 


*" The Myths of War,” by F. J. P. Veale, XIXth Century and After, April 1926. 
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and any statement that was completely false—if there could ever 
be such a statement—would possess no attraction whatever to 
the human mind. Nor is falsehood either natural or moral, since 
the senses are not the source of illusion, for this occurs only when 
a wrong interpretation is put upon the evidence supplied by the 
senses. We can and do rely implicitly upon our senses, in their 
proper domain, but in order to make use of the information which 
they give us we have to use the mind. To assert that falsehood 
is moral is a culminating perversion, for if this were the case 
lying would always and everywhere be more universally admired 
and praised than telling the truth, whereas in no nation which is 
not decadent is this the case. So far from truth having no hold 
upon mankind, truth is the only ideal which appeals to their 
intellectual nature as such. Always and everywhere it is truth, 
and truth only, that is pursued, longed for and striven after, 
and though a partial truth may, when compared with one 
more universal, seem to be false, it is not completely so, or 
it could never be accepted, but is a stepping-stone to that which 
includes it. 

This example has been taken because it illustrates the manner 
in which the canker of scepticism is eating away the healthy 
growth of collective thought. What use would there be in reading, 
in teaching, in training the mind, if all this only led to a better 
appreciation of falsehood ? The thought is impossible. 

And yet, since this kind of superficial playing with words in 
order to belittle and sweep away great ideals is far too common 
to-day, it would seem as though we have fallen, in so far as 
idealism is concerned, to the very nadir. Not content with admit- 
ting that the ideals of the past are beyond our power to attain, 
we go further and dismiss them as illusion, empty shapes devised 
to tempt mankind to engage in dreams for ever unrealisable. And 
so there arises among us not only a philosophy but a poetry of 
disillusion, a poetry which is content to revel in images enchanting 
or mysterious, but which fails ever to come to grips with the real 
problems of life or interpret its‘inner significance. 

Yet in spite of scepticism and disillusion, in spite of a tendency 
to dismiss everything which is not strictly utilitarian as a waste 
of time, and the complete and utter failure of current philosophy 
to afford satisfactory answers to the most vital problems—in 
spite of all these the idealist may take courage. For there is 
abroad to-day, especially among the younger generation, a spirit 
of intense sincerity, a resolve not to be put off with shams or 
illusions of any kind, but to face life as it is. How often does one 
hear in some animated discussion the words ‘ But it’s all wrong.’ 
This unrest and questioning is perhaps one of the most hopeful 
signs of the age. With it there is a growing sense of the responsi- 
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bility of the individual to his fellows and to the community of 
which he is a member. 

One of the most significant features of the late strike was the 
almost complete absence of bitterness on the part of those who 
were most inconvenienced by it, and a real desire, very wide- 
spread in all sections of the community, that not only the miners, 
but all other workers, should receive their due. 

In literary and artistic circles also the revolt against false 
romanticism which has characterised the years since the war is 
but another sign of the rising tide of idealism. This has character- 
istically found its first expression in the production of works 
which the older school would term frankly ugly, and sometimes 
possessed of no redeeming feature whatever. But this is only the 
swing of the pendulum. Behind the ugliness there is a striving 
to get, if not at beauty, at any rate at truth or reality, and when 
the first wild joy of iconoclasm has died down a little there will 
arise an art which is strong as well as simple. 

If we are now apparently at the lowest ebb of idealism, that 
is all the more reason for hope, for nothing either in Nature or in 
man can remain for long in the darkness, and when the earth is 
at its barest then is the time to look for the young green shoots 
just appearing above the ground. 

We have traced the decline of idealism from a time when men 
lived unconsciously in a golden age, scarcely knowing that they 
were pursuing ideals or that any pursuit was necessary, to a time 
when philosophy had to step in to preserve idealism from total 
disappearance. We have seen how even philosophy failed to stay 
the approach of darkness, for the philosophy of the ideal as set 
forth by Plato and his successors was misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted ; how finally a new school of philosophers arose who 
made war on the ideal and called in question the fundamental 
principles upon which all great achievements must be based. 

But the path of return is beginning to open. The first step 
will be inevitably in the domain of philosophy, for so powerful 
are the arguments which the scepticism of these philosophers of 
the dust have brought to bear against the ideal, that the religionist 
and the artist have come to think that they with their visions 
belong to a different world. But when attention is once more 
directed to the mighty systems of the past, when these are under- 
stood and applied to practical life, there will arise a philosophy 
which will explode the fallacies of the systems of the last 200 
years, as a*steam-roller might cause to vanish a cluster of toy 
balloons. At the same time all that is valuable in these systems 
will be retained, so that, so far from increasing scepticism, they 
will, when set in their right place, add completeness to our know- 
ledge of truth. 
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Dogmatism is no longer a weapon which is of much avail in 
defence of the ideal. The mind of humanity is beginning to 
awake and demand food which will satisfy it. The food is there, 
has always been there, though the sceptics have caused its where- 
abouts to be forgotten and have offered in its stead a poor sub- 
stitute. 

The protagonists of the ideal can most readily and surely serve 
their cause by becoming philosophers, by assisting to sweep away 
all the negative and sceptical elements in the current thought by 
meeting and countering their every argument. Only so can the 
way be opened to practical achievement, for in all spheres of life 
thought must come before right action. 

It is only necessary to establish firmly and for all time, first, 
that the ideal is attainable, and, secondly, the means by which it 
is to be attained, for the spontaneous idealism which is innate in 
all men and is a basic element of human nature to reassert itself 
and to demand to be given free rein. Many of our troubles arise 
from the fact that we are too pleased with our achievements in 
the realms of applied science to weigh these at their true worth 
and compare their intrinsic value to that of achievements in the 
world of thought. Gradually, perhaps, we shall learn not to 
despise the past, but in a humbler spirit to address ourselves to 
the pursuit of those ideals set up as goals by the ancients, but so 
far attained only by the few. 

With the dawning of a universal philosophy which shall work, 
not in opposition to religion, but hand in hand with it, there will 
little by little arise an ideal of social organisation which shall be, 
not that of a class or a nation or an empire, but of the whole world, 
for ideals when truly cherished are the most potent forces of 
which man has knowledge, and the more exalted the ideal, the 
wider will be its appeal and the more universal its following. So 
at length will mankind, having fallen away from its pristine con- 
dition of happiness, its first Golden Age, and having passed 
through the antitheses of scepticism and materialism, return with 
irresistible impetus to its native heights, but with the added 
experience gained in its wanderings ; for idealism does but seem 
to decline in order that it may reascend with redoubled force. 


GEORGE H. BONNER. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


So much discussion has recently taken place about the relation 
of Science and Religion that it may be not uninteresting to consider 
how Philosophy is connected with Religion—both terms being 
used in their widest sense.? 

In dealing with the questions of so many kinds which arise 
in this discussion, it is as well to define as clearly as possible the 
terms employed. 

Science leads us to know of what is true in the physical world, 
as far as such knowledge is attainable. 

Philosophy helps us to think what is true about all the subjects 
with which we are brought in contact. 

Religion teaches us to feel the highest truth in order to receive 
the greatest practical help towards leading the ideal life. 

Theology (often confused with religion in the discussion of 
these subjects) may be said to stand towards religion in the same 
way as philosophy to science, and it has been defined as the 
‘Teaching of some positive religion as to the attributes and 
existence of the Supreme Being.’ 

Science deals with parts of the real world, and is analytical. 

Philosophy deals with the whole and is synthetic (cvvorti«y)— 
i.e., taking a general survey. Its aim is to exhibit the universe as 
a rational system in the harmony of all its parts. 

A fact is only known in relation to other facts. There is no 
such thing as an individual fact. Every statement of fact 
involves certain general notions and theories. 

Philosophy subjects these general notions to a critical analysis 
to discover how far they are true, or whether they must be 
restated. 

Philosophy, then, is the science of principles. 

These definitions may be made clearer by the table on p. 60. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there can be no real conflict 
between science and religion, since the faculties employed by 
each, and their respective fields of action, are distinct. Whatever 


1 I am indebted for some thoughts to the following writers: Religion 
and Science, Emile Boutroux; Religion as affected by Modern Science and 
Philosophy, S. A. Mellor. Acknowledgment in every case is impossible, 
references are given when practicable—(C. H. P.) 
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antagonism exists is to be traced to the undue bias of the scientific 


or of the religious mind. 


Science objects to the importance given by the religious 
mind to the dogmatic conceptions on which its creed is based. 
These are not proved, and are incapable of proof by scientific 


formule. 


The religious mind objects to the attitude taken up by science 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which denied the 
possibility of any occurrence contrary to experience—+.e., up to 
that time never experienced. 

Religion, or rather theology, has learnt not to meddle with 
the conclusions resting on absolute scientific truth, and verified 


Term. gh yA: Bee it] Scope of Action. Aim and Object. 

Science Intellect and | Phenomena—| To create in the human 
Reason (de- | i.e¢., facts | intellect a faithful and 
ductive and| of physical} serviceable representation 
inductive), | life. of the conditions of pheno- 
and experi- menal appearance and thus 
ence. to aid the progress of dis- 

covery and civilisation. 

Philosophy . | Reflection | The whole | The framing of a basis for a 
leading to| range of | purposeful life by the inter- 
creative | life’s prob-| pretation of experience. 
synthetic] lems. 
thought. 

Religion Faith—+ze., | The spiritual | An incentive to lead the 
intelligent | or supernor-| highest life that is possible. 
conscious- | mal world. 
ness of the 
unseen. 


Theology | Reflection, | Records of |The selection of the true 


(really a] comparison, | religionsand| religion by the investiga- 
branch of] and intui-| religious ex-} tion of religious conscious- 
philosophy) | tion. perience. ness. 


by the working of recognised physical laws. She accepts grate- 
fully the results of scientific discovery, and recognises that human 
knowledge is on the way to make developments which may vastly 
improve the condition of human life. 

Science has learned its limitations, and does not now deny 
that any wonderful thing is impossible because it transcends the 
bounds of verified physical laws. 

In the earliest days of which we have any connected record, 
religion had not to contend with what is to-day called science— 
i.¢., positive knowledge of phenomena reduced to a system. 
Its earliest antagonist was philosophy, which has been called the 
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daughter of religion. The earliest Greek philosophers, or physi- 
ologers as they might more correctly be designated, were chiefly 
concerned with cosmology, or the underlying substance of which 
the world is composed. They took, indeed, all knowledge for 
their province, and, being as yet ignorant of the limits of human 
inquiry, they hoped per saltum to arrive at some one maxim in 
which the variety of phenomena might be included, and by which 
they might be explained. They tried to discover andpy7, or first 
principle. 

Early philosophy, the foster-child of early religion, flourished 
under the zgis of popular mythology. As education advanced 
the more thoughtful minds rejected the crude legends about the 
gods and heroes, and philosophy turned against her foster- 
mother. Xenophanes says that the gods were guilty of acts that 
among men were regarded as shameful and criminal. Protagoras, 


‘the Sophist, jested on the gods themselves. Thus philosophy, 


becoming independent of religion, fashioned itself as the develop- 
ment of human intelligence and reason. Reason became enthroned 
as the first principle of the Universe and of Man. 

A great advance in the aim and scope of philosophy was made 
on the appearance of Socrates (B.c. 470-399). The conflicts of 
the philosophers of the previous period who had devoted them- 
selves to physics—i.e., the nature, growth, and constitution of the 
world, which they thought could be obtained by inspection—had 
shown that all such knowledge is uncertain. Socrates left the 
investigation of the object for that of the subject, the study of 
Being for the study of Knowing. Rejecting as hopeless the 
physical theories of his predecessors, he devoted his attention to 
ethics—i.e., the right rule of conduct. Practical wisdom (¢povyais) 
was to be the guide of life. 

Plato identified the investigation of ‘being’ with that of 
‘knowing.’ He held that ‘the universal’ is not only the true 
object of knowledge, but is also True Being. Sense knowledge 
being untrustworthy, he admitted that real existence is not to 
be found in the region of sense. He held, however, that know- 
ledge of real existences was possible by means of universals. 

Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, while he accepted the doctrine 
of non-material existence, criticised what he considered the defects 
in his master’s teaching. 

Aristotle directed men’s minds to the observation and interro- 
gation of Nature. He made Experience the basis of all science 
and Reason the architect. Plato had made Reason the basis 
and had pointed men’s thoughts to the contemplation of ideas.” 

The great transition to the methods of modern science is 
generally regarded as having taken place in the sixteenth century 


2 Prof. Lewis, Introd. to trans. of Arist. Ethics. 
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A.D. Bacon has the credit of having directed the attention and 
reflection of his contemporaries to actual facts in Nature, of 
having lifted Experience into a separate and independent object 
of thought, and of having convinced men’s minds of its indis- 
pensable necessity.® 

It was because it was impossible for Aristotle to have col- 
lected in his days sufficient facts on which to base a generalised 
experience that he failed in the carrying out of his scheme of 
philosophy. Impatient for the solution of problems, and with 
insufficient data, he jumped to conclusions which were not 
justified. 

To Aristotle, however, belongs the merit of being the first 
to discover the true methods of modern empirical science—that 
is, knowledge based on experience. Has man grown. more intel- 
lectual in the last 2000 years since his day? 


We are told that man’s progress now is intellectual, not corporeal. 
But, even so, it must be said that man has made very little real intellectual 
progress in the last two millenniums. Eliminating mechanical inventions 
and purely scientific discoveries, (which, grand and wonderful as many of 
them are, are not of the highest order of mentality, and do not make men 
either better or more spiritual,) we seem to have retrograded since the 
days of Sophocles and Aristotle, when, it is generally conceded, the 
Athenians reached the highest intellectual level yet attained by any 
people.‘ 


The influence of Socrates had repressed the activity of the 
physical philosophers—i.e., those who investigated only the 
phenomena of Nature. This pursuit, however, though repressed, 
did not die out. It was upheld by the Epicureans, while the neo- 
Platonists carried on the work of Socrates and Plato. Midway 
between these schools came other streams of thought, by one of 
which the followers of Aristotle, called the Peripatetics, exercised 
a wide influence over Europe and Arabia through the Middle 
Ages, while another in the channel of the Jewish and Christian 
religions has spread over nearly the whole of the Western world.® 

We have seen that reason was enthroned as the Queen of 
Philosophy. But reason is not necessarily limited to science. 
Reason is that outlook which determines in the human soul the 
whole of its relation to outside things. There is general reason 
concerned with abstract being, sometimes termed ‘ ontology.’ 
There is special and definite reason which is the special activity 
of science. The latter substitutes symbols for things—symbols 
which express the precise relation between different objects. It 
is confined to phenomena, and is objective and impersonal. It 


® Schwegier’s History of Philosophy. 
‘ . rie a lost Faith, by an American Agnostic (published by Burns & 
ates). 
5 C. Singer, Historical Relations of Religion and Science. 
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starts from a heterogeneous multiplicity and unifies into a 
homogeneous continuity by representing qualities as quantities. 
General reason deals with mind and things—its two great prin- 
ciples. It is subjective, and, starting from unity, spreads out 
into diversity. 

From the personal or subjective point of view every thinking 
individual must attribute a certain value to his own being. Self- 
preservation is an ineradicable instinct. Every one attaches 
some importance to his own existence, to his words and ideas, 
and to the expression of his feelings. Science, on the other hand, 
from an impersonal standpoint, reduces all being to universal 
relationships. It seems to have no thought for the individual : 


So careful of the type she seems 
So careless of the single life.* 


- Man must consider the conditions of his own life. Finding 
himself in the world, he must form a definite conception of the 
scope and purpose of his life here. This appears as necessary 
as the attainment of scientific knowledge. Is man to live a 
selfish existence with his own interests only in view, a self-centred 
unit in the midst of all things? Or is he to regard himself and all 
things round him as having a relation to others, whether grouped 
as family, neighbours, nation, or humanity? 

There is the influence of art, too, upon the imagination. 
There is the true incentive to morality. These find no place 
in science, though they may exist in the soul of the scientist. 

What makes most men prefer good to evil in its known con- 
ditions? Why are they generally happier in the atmosphere 
of goodness than in that of evil? Why does man aim at cwrnpia 
—soundness, health, safety, efficiency of body, mind and spirit? 
Religion provides an answer to this engrossing question. ‘ Be- 
cause God made the soul of man for Himself, and it is satisfied 
with nothing short of God’ (St. Augustine). 

Does science deny the existence of God? The idea of an 
external, material deity has been abandoned, but science is 
gradually applying itself to notions which correspond to and 
justify a belief in God. 

The visible world is full of dissolution, destruction and decay. 
Evil seems an indispensable condition of good. Who created 
the world? Which is the stronger force, good or evil? These 
important questions are not soluble by science. It seems from 
the consideration above that good is the stronger, and that man’s 
effort is awakened and his progress secured by the conflict with 
evil. In this struggle the weaker goes to the wall. The develop- 


6 In Memoriam (Stanza LV), Tennyson. 
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ment of one individual seems to presuppose the extinction of 
certain others. 

Now human reason protests against this law of Nature. She 
would fashion what is good through the good only." She resolves 
that what is the well-being of one should not be the misery of 
others. She attributes to all that exists an ideal form, and 
demands that it shall realise the fullest perfection possible to it. 
Is this realisation possible? It seems to go beyond the scheme 
of Nature, whose passivity seems indifferent to the intrinsic value 
of the individual. But Nature is not a mere passive mechanism. 
If we consider life under its proper and ideal conditions, it presents 
us with an outline of a harmonious union of properties, which 
could scarcely have resulted from mere mechanical forces. By 
analogy with life we are able to conceive a Being in Whom all that 
is sound and healthy, positive and good, coalesces and exists— 
One yet multiple, like the human personality. This idea, though 
it transcends experience, is in complete harmony with human 
reason, and is what the various religions would call God. To 
believe in God, then, is to believe that all good qualities, which 
in this world seem irreconcilable, are not really so. It is to 
believe that a Power exists through which the Good can become 
the condition and means of the universal good. When we con- 
template God as the Perfect Existence we form an idea, vague, 
doubtless, and mystical, but not out of touch with the aspiration 
of reason. Are not Life (which seeks a reason for living), and 
Science (the pure search for Truth), contained in this Being, in 
Whom alone existence gains a meaning and a value, and in Whom 
Perfection becomes a conceivable reality. The possibility of 
man’s participation in this Divine Nature is the basis of the highest 
form of religion. The Being, in Whom everything that deserves 
to exist ought to be reconciled and merged, is to be conceived as 
both a model for the intellect to copy, and also a source of moral 
energy, whence the will can always acquire fresh strength in its 
struggle towards attaining the best. 

A postulate of science is that everything happens as if all 
phenomena were only the repetition of a single phenomenon. 
The postulate of human life is a rule of action guided by the 
conviction that amidst the infinity of combinations which (uniform 
as they are from the scientific point of view) Nature produces 
some possess a peculiar value and are more fitted for a continued 
existence. Human nature does not ask only for the rational; 
it wants the best. For this aim there are three requisites: First, 
Faith—.e., the conviction of some reality unseen or unknown. 
It is not a blind faith that is needed, but one guided by reason 
(as we have seen), by instinct, example and tradition. We make 


7 Religion and Science, Emile Boutroux. 
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a venture for what is uncertain. Second, an object which is not 
inevitable and perhaps unattainable without faith—an ideal, at 
first far distant, then gradually growing more distinct as we 
strive after it. Third, Love for the ideal object, which makes the 
struggle. possible. 

Faith—.¢., the resolute affirmation of something. unseen and 
unrealised—requires in the moral life an effort on the part of 
reason. This effort needs a motive, and the motive is found 
in the idea of duty. Duty has been defined as a faith, compact 
in itself without any other justification than its complete dis- 
interestedness. 

I have tried to show that Religion is not incompatible with 
Reason. Religion cannot be isolated from the rest of intelligent 
life. It has formed a prominent feature in human consciousness 
from the earliest times: 


Religion’s all or nothing! It’s no mere smile 
O’ contentment, sigh of aspiration; 
. . . rather stuff 
O’ the very stuff: life of life, and self of self. 
I tell you men won’t notice! When they do, 
They'll understand, , 
(R. Browning, Mr. Sludge the Medium, line 1000.) 


It-is also an individual experience in every human heart in 
which it finds a place. - Religion implies worship of a Deity. It 
feels its dependence on some higher Power outside itself. It 
forms a fresh valuation of life. It attributes comparatively 
small importance to the changing and ephemeral incidents of the 
present world, while it invests other characteristics of life, which 
it regards as imperishable, with a certain permanent and undying 
value. ‘ Whenever,’ says a modern writer, ‘ man fairly and loyally 
throws the seat of his value outside his immediate self into 
something else, which he worships, with which he identifies his 
will, there we have in its degree the experience of religion.® 

What has been said above applies to what is termed ‘ Natural 
Religion.’ Against this science can have no reasonable objection. 
But when we come to speak about ‘ Revealed Religion’ (4.¢., that 
there is, communicated to the mind through religion, a genuine 
truth about the ultimate nature of the universe, which cannot be 
reached in any other way), science said in the last century that 
the outcome of such communication is totally different from truth, 
and the hold on faith is kept practically in defiance of truth. 
Modern philosophy, however, taking up the attitude of Kant, 
holds that knowledge is limited to the world of phenomena—+.e¢., to 
the world as apprehended by our senses. Beyond this material 
aspect the world may have a real and true nature of its own, but 


® Bosanquet, The Value and Destiny of the Individual. 
F 
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the ordinary understanding is powerless to reach that real world. 
The truth which religion needs, and which revealed religion 
claims, is final truth, not about external phenomena or appearances, 
but truth about its innermost essence. The faculty by which this 
latter aspect of truth is grasped is faith,® namely, that element or 
instinct which forms the basis of all action in regard to, and in 
the presence of, the values of life. It cannot bring knowledge, as 
scientific facts are known. It is some power that makes us seek 
for the better, and ultimately for the best. We believe and we 
seek only through that instinct in our nature which, substituting 
value for fact, takes us beyond the world of fact and urges us to 
attain what is not actually present to us. It has been described 
as that feeling which leads us to trust in life’s values and to act 
as if life were worth while, and ideals possible of realisation. It 
is the instinct of optimism. If we believe that the Supreme 
Being, Whose existence has been shown above to be not incon- 
sistent with Reason, is able to impart His nature in a measure to 
human beings, we need not regard a revelation as impossible. 
The same Being, Who leads the patient searcher after truth in the 
physical world, through obedient following of Nature’s methods, 
to the discovery of universal laws, might not inconceivably 
illuminate the minds of special individuals, who are fitted to be 
suitable receptacles of Divine revelation. The Judzo-Christian 
religion is founded on the belief in such a revelation. It is impos- 
sible to ignore the presence of Christianity. It may be explained 
away as being founded on error and superstition, but on that 
supposition it is difficult to account for its continued existence in 
the face of powerful and bitter antagonism and cruel persecution. 
It has spread over the greater part of the two most enlightened 
continents, ‘and has for 2000 years been a moral force of inex- 
haustible and unparalleled potency.’ *° 

In a recently published book of addresses the author ™ dis- 
cusses the question of the Relativity of the Christian Religion— 
i.€., its comparative value, when weighed against other religious 
systems that have exercised a wide influence, ¢.g., the Moslem, 
Buddhist, and the teaching of Confucius. Of course, truth has 
a different setting for different times and races: 


aliud aliis gentibus et temporibus stat Religio. 


Mohammedanism and Buddhism seem to flourish chiefly in warm 
climates and in Oriental regions. The former has a comparatively 
low moral appeal. The latter, with all the beauty of its central 
figure, has only a pessimistic outlook for the present existence. 


® Religion as affected by Modern Science — Philosophy, S. A. Mellor. 
© Morning Post leading article, March 8, 
A. C. Bouquet, D.D., The Christian Religion. and its Competitors To-day. 
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Does Christianity present the highest form of Theism, and does 
it enshrine in its final form the highest knowable religious truth? 

From a comparative study of religions it has been found that 
in the lower forms the variations are chiefly on the surface, and 
that the truths on which humanity has lived are but few. Omitting 
polytheistic creeds there are two groups— 


(1) Judeo-Christian; Platonic; Stoic. 
(2) Buddhistic and Oriental. 


1926 


The first group, for reasons already indicated, is generally re- 
garded as the higher. The claims of Christianity may be summed 
up in— 

(a) Its universal appeal. 

(b) The final character of its revelation. 

(c) The arresting Personality of its Founder. 


The reasons why Christianity triumphed over its competitors 
in the past are the same which recommend it to-day. The idea 
that truth at any point in the history of the human race is 
only partial and relative still tinges and troubles thoughtful 
minds. 

(a) The fact that Christianity came into being nearly 2000 
years ago and had its birth in an obscure Mediterranean province 
has not weakened its widespread appeal in modern days. Its 
marked characteristic is its expansion from an obscure and lowly 
origin to its present proportions. Its appeal has always been to the 
inner consciousness of the soul of man—an evidence of a profound 
spiritual experience for the individual by the manifestation of the 
Divine Life. 


Heaven opens to a soul while yet on earth. 


(b) The theory of Ethical Evolution—i.e., that men grow 
better as the world goes on—has its attractive side, but does not 
carry conviction with it. May it not be the case, as we noticed 
above in the intellectual growth since the time of Aristotle, that 
the highest spiritual point reached by humanity lies somewhere 
near the central point of its history? In analogy to the human 
body, whose most vigorous period centres round middle age, may 
not the human race have reached its crowning summit in the centre 
of its career? 

The special features in Christ’s solution of the world’s problem, 
in distinction to those of others, have been summed up by the 
writer mentioned above. 


(1) The world is the expression of the thought of the 
highest moral personality—namely, One Who is to be trusted 
and regarded as ‘ Father.’ 
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(2) The aim of this Personality is to produce a very great 
number of centres of consciousness and to give them freedom. 

(3) These created beings are to recognise their Deity as 
Love, not detached from, but within the world’s suffering and 
striving. 

(4) Unselfish service is the one thing demanded from 
created beings. 

(5) To test the power of evil, Christ suffered judicial 
murder and rose superior to it. 

(6) The human soul asks for personal survival after death. 

(7) The permanent bliss of the individual soul depends on 
self-forgetfulness. 

(8) Prayer, in the Christian’s devotion, becomes more and 
more a harmonising of the human will with the Divine. 


(c) It has sometimes been disputed whether the Founder of 
Christianity ever really existed in human form upon the earth 
and whether all records of Him are fictitious. That Jesus Christ 
really lived in Palestine has been recorded by Tacitus and alluded 
to by Suetonius. Josephus, the Jewish historian, was born 
37 A.D., and it has been much disputed whether he actually men- 
tioned the Founder of Christianity and, if so, exactly what he 
wrote. The discovery recently made of the fragments of a 
Russian translation of his works has been pronounced authentic. 
This manuscript in Slavonic is a translation of the Aramaic version 
of the Jewish historian’s works. It establishes completely the 
historicity of Jesus. 

One famous passage of Josephus’s Antiquities, XVIII, 
Chap. III., sec. 3, quoted in Paley’s Evidences, fully establishes 
the contention of the identity of Christ with the Messiah. This 
passage is suspected of having been ‘doctored.’ The Slavonic 
manuscript, however, alluded to above (Jewish Wars, II., Chap. 
IX., sec. 3) contains an undeniable Jewish description of the cruci- 
fixion, though the name of Jesus is not mentioned. Much 
abbreviated, it says: 


Human in figure, He did things superhuman, thanks to some hidden 
power. Some believed He was Moses, others a man sent by God. He 
transgressed our Law and the Sabbath; but He did no wicked deeds, 
using only speech. His low-class followers impelled Him into a mutiny, 
in which He was arrested and punished by Pilate.!? 


The possibility of connecting a religion claiming to be universal 
with a definite historical character and with definite events in 
human history is a problem of a different kind. 

But does not human character sometime reveal itself at some 
psychical point? Do we not hear of some heroic deed performed 

2 The Morning Post, March 8, 1926. 
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at a critical moment, by one whom we possibly believed incapable 
of any such height of character? Does not a nation sometimes 
rise to meet an emergency, with a spirit energy and perseverance 
which might almost be incredible in a decadent age? Similarly, 
it is not impossible to believe that the Supreme Spirit might 
determine to reveal Himself in some tangible way to the senses 
and perception of mankind. The whole life on earth of the 
Founder of Christianity was, in fact, a sacrament. There was the 
concrete and historical appeal to the outside world. There is the 
hidden revelation to the humble soul. The personality of Christ 
throbs through all the records that we have of Him. His career 
constitutes His message. He was not content to formulate 
doctrines or utter maxims and do nothing more. He lived out 
His doctrine. He showed in practice what He gave as His 
teaching. 

The world can never say that it has tried Christianity and 
found it wanting. It has never, as its Founder predicted, been 
really practised: ‘ Shall the Son of man find faith on the earth?’ 
The nearer we approach to the practice of Christianity in our 
public and private lives, the closer shall we come to the solution 
of the world’s problems, to the true philosophy of the religious 
life. 

C. H. Pricwarp, 
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EVOLUTION OF WEALTH 


Our understanding of the science of economics must be very 
imperfect. For its authorities are divided by sharp differences 
of opinion upon such fundamental questions as Protection and 
Free Trade, the expediency of a Capital Levy, and the prac- 
ticability of Socialism; and, when they commit themselves to 
predictions, their judgments are commonly falsified by experience. 
Ten years ago the dangers of currency inflation were most 
imperfectly appreciated; and at the making of the Treaty of 
Versailles expert opinion accepted it as possible to extract money 
from an alien country in thousands of millions of pounds. There 
are hardly such possibilities of error in the sciences of mechanics 
and chemistry. The vagueness of our ideas infects our vocabulary. 
How difficult it is to define with precision the meaning of so common 
a term as ‘ credit.’ Indeed, the nature of money is by no means 
easy to explain, although everyone is concerned with it. This 
indefiniteness of conception is due in some measure to our habit of 
regarding the conditions of modern civilisation as isolated ‘ things 
in themselves ’ instead of as the fruits of a process of evolutionary 
development—the final links of a chain of interactions. It would 
be impossible to understand the life of a butterfly unless one was 
acquainted with the earlier stages of its existence. And our com- 
prehension is, moreover, narrowed by the propensity to rate the 
influence of external things, that are perceivable by the senses, 
above that of the imperceptible, but more important, forces that 
are within us. In economics, as in mechanics, we are concerned 
with energics—human in the one case, inanimate in the other, but 
alike in being the ultimate causes of activity. The action of a 
steam engine, with however a detailed knowledge of its mechanical 
structure, would be incomprehensible without a realisation of 
the energy of heat. The transactions upon which economic 
life depends are similarly motived by the energy of expectant 
desire. This may apply itself in various directions, may lose 
ardour or may gain it. A thing would not be purchased, for 
instance, were there no desire for it: desire is the ultimate 
cause—the causa causans of the transaction. The thing, it is 
true, could not be bought if it did not exist, or if no money was 
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forthcoming to pay for it—that is to say, stimulating and instru- 
mental causes must contribute, each of them a causa sine qua non. 
But, if we fix our attention upon these contributory causes, and 
ignore the motive that is behind them, economic changes will be 
as inexplicable as would be the working of a telephone to one 
who was unacquainted with electricity. 

It must, of course, be admitted that the trend of civilisation 
has been profoundly affected by changes in the objects that are 
offered to desire—that is to say, in its stimuli—by changes not 
merely in food, dress and furniture, but in the accepted symbols 
of what is elegant, successful or distinguished. But these changes 
have only been effective because they have been accompanied 
by changes of taste—that is to say, of sensibility—which have 
often required much time for accomplishment. A new stimulus 
is ineffective until a sensibility has been acquired for it: an 
Englishman is not tempted by stewed cuttlefish, or a Chinaman 
by a sonata of Beethoven’s. There must be a change in human 
nature of an imperceptible kind. 

The energy of desire, like that of heat or electricity, may take 
different phases and act in various directions. It may be emotional 
as well as prudent. The ‘ economic man,’ whose ambitions are 
always deliberate and calculated, exists only in imagination ; and 
reasoning that assumes the universality of this cold-blooded 
disposition must be fallacious. Indeed, all our ‘tastes’ are 
emotional in so far as they are acquired through experiences of 
pleasure. And it is only by scrutinising the various drifts of desire 
that we can apprehend a vital distinction between the motives 
that actuate the two-sided transactions of industrial and commer- 
cial life. An exchange involves a purchase and a sale—correla- 
tives, and at the same time contraries. The motives of the two 
parties are very different. The desire of one who buys a thing is 
to possess it ; that of him who retails! it is to make a profit. The 
difference is that between a house and a shop—the one furnished 
with things to be kept or ‘ consumed,’ the other stocked with things 
to be sold or ‘ supplied.’ 

These two desires are the fundamental springs of economic 
evolution. As the motives of buying and selling, lending and 
borrowing, investing and realising, they are the opposite but inter- 
dependent origins of industrial and commercial life. Neither 
motive is, it seems, innate in mankind : both are acquired through 
experience and transmitted by education from one generation to 
another. For little children are seldom disposed to hoard their 
discarded toys. And we know that the desire to possess things 
does not germinate in the self-repressive atmosphere of asceticism, 


1 It is hardly necessary to remark that in wholesale transactions the buyer as 
well as the seller is solely concerned with profit. 
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and that profit-seeking is scouted as ignoble by those whose 
character is of the romantic kind. Hence there may be phases 
of culture that are untrammelled by private property and unmoved 
by the advantages of trade. 

Whether desire be for possession or for profit, it begets a 
similar series of motives.. It may inspire a man with the energy 
of working—of making or ‘ getting ’—or may activate him with a 
decision to acquire a thing that is in another’s possession by 
surrendering something of his own—that is to say, by a barter 
or exchange. The thing so surrendered may be his future 
prospects of possession : a man obviously exchanges the future for 
the present when he borrows money at interest. These are the 
motives of industry and trade. Things may, of course, be 
acquired by force, or fraud, or by authority, as are the rents of a 
landlord and the taxes of the State. But in the present connexion 
we are not concerned with these methods, 


The possession of things is desired for the pleasure of power, as 
well as for that of enjoyment. This point is too obvious to be 
insisted upon: indeed, the idea of power is implied in the word 
‘ possession.’ Amongst the phases of power is that of commanding 
another thing in exchange—that is to say, of ‘ overcoming ’ it and 
making it yield itself in exchange. This is its ‘ value,’ measured 
in terms of that which it overcomes. So defined, the kinship of 
value to valour is explained. Value is, then, a correlative relation- 
ship between two things each of which overcomes and is overcome 
by the other : in its economic sense it does not exist without the 
possibility of anexchange. And there can obviously be no value 
unless there is some difficulty of acquisition: air, which is open 
to all, possesses no value, nor does land in a country where it may 
be had by taking. The difficulty may be natural, as that which is 
involved in making or procuring ; or artificial, as when caused by 
a monopoly or combine. The value of particular possessions is 
generally limited to particular cases : a sack of corn, for instance, 
commands an exchange only with those who need it. But experi- 
ence showed that the precious metals possessed a general value : 
they were always and everywhere in demand, so that pieces of 
them, in the form of money, had the effect of materialising value, 
or ‘ command-power,’ in itself. They could accordingly serve as 
universal instruments of exchange—and also as measures of value, 
since they were subdivisible without loss. Moreover, quite apart 
from this utility in exchange, money is valuable in itself as a 
reserve of ‘command-power.’ And by guaranteeing the fulfilment 
of expectations it converts them into present wealth. It gives a 
present value to future possibilities. 

The idea that future possibilities could be possessed also 
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follows from the natural processes of growth and reproduction : 
a cultivator possesses prospects of a harvest, a share of which 
can be exchanged for a loan of seed grain; and a very large 
portion of the fields in India are sown with borrowed seed that 
is repayable, with interest, at harvest. The claim of the lender 
to receive it is a ‘ credit.’ Such claims are the materials of which 
the credit system is built up. Borrowing was of course immensely 
extended by the use of money. It is unproductive when it does 
not help to materialise the possibilities that are exchanged for cash 
but simply creates a lien upon the future. Reckless borrowing 
may actually exhaust the future; and this may be the effect of 
State borrowings for war purposes. 

A claim arises from an obligation, which may be imposed by 
law (as are those to pay rent and taxes), but in commercial 
transactions is based upon a concession of some kind. The 
discharge of an obligation may be secured (apart from the law) 
by a guarantee, or be unsecured except by a feeling of confidence. 
A'vast proportion of the claims that are personal rest simply 
upon trust, and hence, if confidence is shaken, a mass of credit 
may crumble and fall. For claims against certain persons are 
very largely dependent upon the discharge of obligations by others. 

Claims are ‘ realisable ’’ because, at more or less sacrifice, they 
are convertible into money by being exchanged for it. But they 
are wealth—in the form of money value—as they stand ; and are 
actual additions to wealth if they can be satisfied out of future 
profits without exhausting the remuneration that is required to 
stimulate industry and enterprise. 

It follows that possessions have evolved into their present 
complexity by two mental processes of abstraction and reassocia- 
tion. The ‘command-power’ that enables goods to procure an 
exchange has been generalised and attached to money. The 
‘command-power ’ of money has been used to give a monetary 
value to claims upon the future—that is to say, to ‘ credit-assets.’ 
These actually increase the total amount of wealth by giving a 
present value to future possibilities. Possessions may, then, be 
defined as consisting of goods, of money, and of claims to receive 
goods or money that are actually existent, or are expected to come 
into existence in the future. 


Profit, in its beginnings, is the pleasure of winning an advantage. 
It is obvious that no exchange would take place unless both parties 
were advantaged by it. But over and above this bare ‘ motiving ’ 
profit there may be a surplus profit of very large amount. A 
poulterer may be willing to give a chicken for 4 lb. of butter, a 
dairyman to give 5 lb. of butter for the chicken. The minimum 
value of each is its cost to its owner ; its maximum value is deter- 
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mined by the effective desire of the other to possess it. This 
may be enhanced by his riches, as well as by the pressure of need. 
And in any case it is strengthened by the fact that a desire is 
stronger than a like, so that a man will pay more for a picture, for 
instance, that he wants, than he would take for it were he its 
owner. This surplus profit can be intercepted by an intermediary 
who uses money to buy from one and sell to the other. He can 
thus convert into profit for himself that which another might have 
saved on an exchange—.e., the difference between what the latter 
would have given for a thing and what he could have managed 
to secure it for. Until money was invented, profit-seeking in 
this fashion was practically impossible. And the use of money 
opened a way to the winning of financial, as contrasted with 
commercial, profits by the exchange of money for claims to receive 
money or things. These opportunities of gain introduced a new 
stimulus into social life which has profoundly modified its 
character. Possessions, from being objects in themselves, became 
instruments for making profits; and there followed the com- 
mercial and financial developments that distinguish modern 
civilisation from its ancient predecessors, and from the economic 
conditions of countries that are called ‘ backward.’ The Indian 
ryot cultivates in order to gain possession of a livelihood; the 
English farmer in order to make a profit. 

The term ‘ profit ’ is ordinarily applied to the share of profits 
that is enjoyed by the owner of a business—or capitalist. But 
this is, in fact, only a portion of a gain that is shared between all 
those who have contributed to a thing’s production and sale—that 
provides the interest that is paid on borrowed capital and all that 
labour receives in excess of a bare subsistence wage. In this 
larger sense profits mean ‘ total shared profits’ as distinguished 
from ‘ proprietary profits.’ This total is obviously the source 
from which are drawn all professional incomes and all taxes that 
are levied by the State. Profits are, in fact, the life blood of 
modern civilisation. A country becomes ‘ progressive’ when it 
catches the profit-getting spirit. 

The profit that is made on an exchange does not augment the 
total amount of wealth: it represents the annexation by one 
person of command-power, or value, that is inherent in goods 
which were possessed by another. Profits are not, then, the 
ultimate cause—the causa causans of wealth. This is energy in 
some form or other, whether it be drawn from such inanimate 
forces as steam or electricity, from the vital forces of growth and 
reproduction, or manifests itself in the human enterprise, industry 
and prudence that are the products of desire. Profits are merely 
the stimulating cause. But they are a sine qua non, if production 
is to be massive. 
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Having thus summarised the distinctions between possessions 
and profits, we may proceed to discuss in a little more detail their 
growth and development. 

Possessions, as we have seen, may be particular or monetary. 
The relics of ancient society that have come down to us seem to 
show that, primitively, the privilege of proprietorship was con- 
fined to the tribe, the village, or the family. But the idea of 
personal property would very easily be attached to things, such 
as clothes, ornaments, tools and weapons, that enhanced the 
power of an individual, or the esteem in which he was held. 
Desirable possessions have grown so enormously in their kinds 
owing to a progressive refinement of sensory sensibilities, and to a 
more and more sophisticated valuation of objects as worthy of 
admiration or ambition. Man is peculiar in that his tastes—with 
a few quite elementary exceptions—are not inborn, but acquired. 
He is, practically, unfettered by instinctive inclinations : in place 
of them he is endowed with the capacity of ‘ cultivating ’ tastes— 
of discriminating new qualities and of associating pleasure with 
them. This is so not merely with his tastes in food and drink, 
but with his esthetic appreciations: it is the upbringing of a 
child that develops a fondness for the European styles of music 
and painting. So, again, with the objects of ambition, such as 
dress, titles and decorations: they vary in fashion from one 
country to another. New appreciations, when once initiated, 
spread through our imitative propensity and the desire to be not 
‘outdone’ by others. But, to begin with, they are developed by 
ingenious essays on the part of men of originality ; and, since 
new opportunities for venture are offered by novelties in manu- 
facture, production reacts upon appreciation, each tending to 
stimulate the other. Accordingly, in a progressive community 
tastes and fashions grow and change with great rapidity. In the 
East they have remained simple, and production has been but 
little differentiated. Established habits have been sanctified as 
if they were religious observances. This has barred the develop- 
ment of new tastes, and has hindered the evolution of manufactures 
by stifling the strongest incentive to their initiation. Industry 
is languid and ineffective. For its motive is not desire or 
ambition, but the apprehension of want; and this may drive a 
man to work, but does not inspire him with optimistic energy. 

Monetary possessions have been similarly differentiated into 
a multiplicity of national coinages. They all serve a double 
purpose—as a medium of exchange, and as a store, or reserve, of 
command-power. In the first of these functions money circulates 
from hand to hand, like a current discharged from a reservoir. 
It is ‘used,’ but not ‘used up.’ As a reserve of command- 
power it is stored, not circulated. It becomes a source of 
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‘credit ’ in that it can guarantee obligations. But the amount 
of its power fluctuates with fluctuations in the value of the 
currency. 

- -When the command-power of money is derived from its own 
intrinsic value it may be termed ‘ auto-potent.’ This is so with 
the gold sovereign, but not, of course, with the subsidiary coins 
that represent fractions of it. Money becomes ‘representative ’ 
when it possesses little or no intrinsic value, but stands for (and 
is guaranteed by) something that can command exchange, whether 
this be metallic currency, a commodity, or a service. A banknote 
‘that is convertible at sight falls into this class, as also ‘ tokens ’ 
which give the possessor a claim to something, or some service, 
that is exchangeable, such as were commonly issued abroad 
during the late war, and in England during the civil disturbances 
of the seventeenth century. A further evolution introduced into 
use money that may be termed ‘ over-representative’ or ‘fiduciary,’ 
since, although convertible at sight, it is issued in larger quantities 
than the reserve of gold or silver for which it is substituted. 
This is rendered possible by a reliable expectation that demands 
for conversion will be made intermittently and not at one time, so 
that a cash reserve suffices to support more than its equivalent in 
notes. Finally, we have become willing to use money that is 
entirely ‘conventional ’—-paper symbols of ‘ command-power’ 
which (like subsidiary coins) are acceptable merely because they 
are customarily and universally accepted as indispensable instru- 
ments of exchange. Since their issue is not restrained by the 
provision of any substantial guarantee, it may be as prodigal as 
the State pleases. If issued in excess of the functioning require- 
ments of the currency—that is to say, for the instrumenting of 
exchanges—it rapidly declines in value, and drags the existing 
currency into debasement with it. 

There is no test to show exactly whether a currency is over- 
sufficient for its functions. For its sufficiency depends upon a 
varying rapidity of circulation as well as upon its quantity ; and 
the functions that it is expected to discharge cannot be quantita- 
tively stated. Experience tells us that money falls in value if it 
is superabundant. It is, however, not easy to measure the extent 
ofits fall. The test that is generally used is to compare the money 
prices of certain typical commodities at different periods. But 
the exchange-value of these commodities varies independently of 
money : it is reduced by improvements in production and trans- 
port, and raised by the ‘ combines’ that are so marked a feature 
of our present economic life. Variations in prices may, then, be 
a deceptive clue to changes in the command-power of money. 
But they are the only possible means of comparison. 

By the use of cheques the making of money payments is 
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concentrated in banks. Cheques are substitutes for money, not 
additions to it, and the currency is, therefore, not inflated by their 
use. Thereis,on the contrary,aneconomy. For, if the-presenter 
of a cheque and he who drew it are both clients of the bank, pay- 
ment can be made by acquittance through a cross-transfer of 
account. The larger the bank the wider, of course, are the oppor- 
tunities for this mode of settlement. And, through the Clearing- 
house, banks can ‘ set-off’ other banks’ cheques that have been 
presented to them for payment against their own cheques that have 
been presented to other banks, settling in this fashion by mutual 
cancellation claims that amount to hundreds of millions sterling a 
month. 

Possessions, as we have seen, are immensely increased by the 
development of ‘ credit’ through the mental differentiation of 
‘money-value’ from money and its attachment to claims to 
receive money—that is to say, through the attachment of money- 
value to things that exist only in prospect. So a tradesman’s 
‘assets’ include the debts that are due to him. An insurance 
policy is a ‘ credit-asset ’: it gives a claim to receive money on a 
certain contingency arising. The investments that form so large 
a share of our possessions are credits that give us command over a 
share in other persons’ future income. 


We turn now to the growth and development of profits— 
commercial and financial. The former are the outcome of industry 
and enterprise in production, transport and sale. They include 
all the proceeds of sale other than those which are required in 
order to replace outlay on raw material and the subsistence of the 
labour employed. 

Without capital there can be neither industry nor commerce, 
since all productive undertakings must make payments in advance 
of sale, quite apart from capital outlay on buildings and plant. 
Capital is, then, the instrumental cause of profits. But since it is 
merely an instrument there must be a causal energy behind it. 
The capitalist must be capable and alert ; labour must be indus- 
trious. It is the dream of Socialism that the possession and direc- 
tion of capital should become a function of the State. In this case 
it would lose its driving power, and would resemble an engine 
without its steam. For State officials would not be spurred by 
the desire that presses the capitalist to make the most of his 
resources, since their income would not depend upon the profits 
that they made. This a priori conclusion has been amply con- 
firmed by experiences of democratic State control in industrial 
and commercial affairs. 

Capital apart, the various factors which lead to an increase 
of.commercial profits may be summarised under four heads— 
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efficiency and economy of working ; the extended use of credit ; 
a rising tendency in prices ; and the multiplication of transactions 
that follows an increase in the number of purchasers, We 
may briefly review each of these factors in turn. 

A passing reference suffices to efficiency in direction—to the 
utilisation of steam, electricity and chemistry to full advantage, 
to skill in contrivance and to enterprise. The efficiency—that is to 
say, the industry and skill of labour—may be noticed more parti- 
cularly, for its decline is a disturbing feature of the present day. 
The advent of a ‘ new spirit ’ is eagerly desired—a spirit that would 
induce men to work ‘ for work’s sake,’ or for the benefit of the 
community. But such an inspiration would be out of accord with 
the course of evolution, which is pressing upon us the superiority 
of practical to ideal motives. The success which is nowadays 
most attractive is that of making money—that is to say, of earning 
higher wages by good work. Under modern economic conditions 
this must be industry’s main incentive. But it is inoperative 
unless the amount of a man’s earnings is dependent, in some 
degree, upon the results of his work, so that he has always before 
him, so to speak, hopes of promotion. Most employers of labour 
are well aware of the stimulating influence of piece-work terms. 
The workmen are afraid of it, since rates have commonly been 
reduced as their earnings have increased: their own diligence has 
been used against them. Their apprehensions would probably 
disappear had they a guarantee that rates, when once fixed, could 
only be changed with the consent of a judicial arbitrator. 

It has been explained how, by investing future prospects with 
present monetary value, the credit system adds to capital and 
therefore to profits. By the exploitation of the future, capital 
may be created out of nothing that exists in the present. A 
promising scheme may be financed by the mere undertaking of a 
bank to discharge the promoter’s obligations. It grants him a 
‘ credit-deposit ’ in reliance upon the possibility of acquitting 
most of his drawings upon it by cross-transfers in account—that 
is to say, by debiting to his account the amounts of cheques 
drawn by him, and by crediting them to the accounts of those who 
present them. In this fashion a productive undertaking can be 
financed, with profit both to the promoter and the bank, without 
the use of any pre-existing assets. Wealth is created out of 
prospects. The concession that creates a credit may be a post- 
ponement of payment. A tradesman’s ‘credits’ include his 
unpaid accounts. We speak of him as ‘ giving credit ’ instead of 
as receiving it by confusing with his claim the delay to which it 
owes its existence. Under a bill of exchange, payment for goods 
received is postponed for a time, creating a credit claim which is 
‘realised’ by being discounted in advance. The holder of the 
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bill loses by the discount. But he is compensated by the price 
that he has charged for his goods, while the bill adds to the credit- 
assets of the country. Transferable credits of this kind can be 
created by ‘ finance bills ’ that are, in fact, mere promises to pay, 
and have no such effective guarantee behind them as is given by 
the possession of goods. 

But if this anticipation of the future increases profits in one 
way, it diminishes them in another—very notably through the 
taxes that are imposed by the State to provide interest on unpro- 
ductive borrowings, that is to say, on borrowings which do not 
assist in developing future profits, but simply create a charge upon 
them. Owing to folly, extravagance and misfortune—private and 
public—indebtedness tends to grow into an intolerable burden 
that crushes the life out of industry and enterprise. Its evils 
have suggested various remedies, from the Mosaic jubilee, and 
Solon’s veisdxfea, to modern bankruptcy proceedings. They 
have undoubtedly been much alleviated by the gradual deprecia- 
tion of the currency (through either its quality or its quantity) 
which has been so marked a feature of past history. English 
industry is now suffering from a curtailment of profits caused by 
the taxation that is required to provide interest upon an enormous 
war debt. Not only are going concerns heavily penalised: the 
growth of credit is, so to speak, frostbitten, and there is conse- 
quently a lack of credit capital for new undertakings. The 
interest that is paid on the home war debt is, it may be urged, 
simply transferred from one pocket to another. But this argu- 
ment misstates the case. Sums are withdrawn from profits that 
stimulate industry, to be disbursed in payments that, generally, 
do not increase the productive efficiency of their recipients but 
merely add to their capacity for spending. It is difficult to see 
how, failing a capital levy, a progressive reduction of the rate of 
interest can be avoided. Germany has freed herself by a currency 
inflation that has reduced money obligations to nothingness. 
She has sacrificed future for present interests. English policy 
has been precisely the contrary. 

Profits are very obviously increased by a rise of prices. But 
so long as competition is free, and prices are settled by the 
‘haggling of the market,’ they can hardly rise to a point that 
admits of the paying of substantial wages, and there is a strong 
incentive to the ‘sweating’ of labour. It is therefore in the 
interests of workmen as well as of employers that industries 
should be protected, or ‘ sheltered,’ from price-cutting rivalry. 
This is commonly brought about by ‘ combines,’ the effect of 
which upon prices—not only of such articles as rubber, chilled 
meat and tobacco, but of such necessaries as bread and coal—is 
far greater than is generally realised. Sheltering monopolies may 
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arise from circumstances, as in the case of a railway, or be created 
by sentiment, such as that which constitutes the ‘ goodwill’ of 
a shop, or inclines us to ‘ buy British goods.’ When the com- 
petition is of imported goods it can, speaking generally, only be 
effectively muzzled by a protective tariff, and this conflicts with 
the popular—and natural—desire for cheapness, . The effect of a 
rise in prices is to take money from the professional classes, and 
those with fixed incomes, and to present it to industrial interests, 
The working classes also lose unless they are accorded a propor- 
tionate rise of wages ; and this can generally only be secured by 
restricting their own competition for employment, through the 
means of trades unions, and by the drastic methods. of a strike. 
Protective tariffs have therefore been strongly opposed. But 
there are signs of a change in public opinion. The price of bread 
is so greatly disturbed by speculative attempts upon our foreign 
wheat supplies that the effects of a moderate sliding duty would 
be hardly noticed. And so long as English farmers are refused 
the guarantee of a minimum price for wheat the decline of arable 
farming cannot be arrested. 

Industries that produce for export, such as the coal, cotton 
goods, and metal businesses, cannot be sheltered from the effects 
of foreign competition, and a most difficult situation arises. One 
cannot expect that their workmen should complacently accept 
lower wages, or longer hours, than are the lot of their fellows in 
sheltered employments. But the only alternative is to be 
subsidised by the State, unless the prices of exports—of coal, for 
instance—can be stabilised by an international combine. The 
notion that all workmen should fare alike springs from man’s 
desire for the harmony of justice. But practically this ideal 
is unattainable. And differences in rates of wage are not more 
unjust than that the soil of some farms should be naturally 
inferior to that of others. 

Prices may be raised by inflation and lowered by deflation of 
the currency. These changes would leave profits unaltered did 
they immediately modify all payments and receipts, and affect 
future as well as present values. But owing to the partial and 
gradual effect of their action they increase or diminish profits 
very materially. A fall in the value of the currency warrants a 
manufacturer in raising his prices. But it reduces his charges for 
interest, and also his real expenditure on labour, unless it is met 
by a rise in wages. And at the same time it diminishes his 
liabilities for taxes, and his payments for professional and other 
services. There is, moreover, something stimulating in the receipt 
of more money from sales, even although there is no gain in actual 
exchange value. On the other hand, a rise in the value of money 
increases. the burden of charges for both interest and wages. 
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Accordingly fluctuations in the value of the currency may have a 
considerable temporary effect in stimulating or depressing enter- 
prise. In the long run, by unsettling the future, they must affect 
industrial and commercial interests injuriously. 

Profits are multiplied when there is an increase in ‘ turnover ’” 
—that is to say, in the number of customers. The use of attrac- 
tive shops and advertisements is to bring this about by stimulating 
purchases. But their effect depends upon the general well-being 
of the community. If the working classes are sufficiently well 
paid to come into the market there is obviously a far larger scope 
for making profits than when custom is limited to the well-to-do. 
It follows that the payment of high wages is in the general interests 
of capital as well as of labour—a truth which is driven home by 
the conditions of America. But to a particular industry this 
advantage accrues, not from its own liberality, but from that of 
others. To initiate the payment of high wages requires, therefore, 
some self-sacrifice, or the resources of great wealth. 

Finally of the development of financial profits. These are 
derived from the exchange of money for credit-claims, of one 
kind of credit-claim for another, and of one country’s money for 
another’s. We may regard them as the last evolutionary shoot 
of economic growth, since that which is transferred is desired, 
as a possession, by no one. The inducement for these exchanges 
is an expectation that what is acquired will increase in value. 
This rise may come about from an improvement in the character 
of a guarantee: the value of a bill of exchange is enhanced if 
the credit of him who purchases it is better than that of its pre- 
vious holder ; it can therefore be rediscounted at a profit. It 
may be caused by a rise in the amount or security of the profits 
to which an investment-credit gives a claim, or by a speculative 
“fancy ”’ for the investment on the stock market—an emotional 
predilection that may have no better foundation than that the 
investment is run after by other persons. Prices can, therefore, be 
raised by the speculative enterprise of a few influential financiers. 
The relative values of the currencies of different countries vary 
with their home purchasing power, with the rate of interest that 
they command, and with the demand for them for the settlement 
of international balances. They are also affected very greatly 
indeed by the expectations with which the currencies are pur- 
chased and sold for speculative purposes—that is to say, by the 
hope of profit lying through degrees of rise or through degrees 
of fall in the value of one currency in relation to the other. 
Speculation, in fact, gives an impetus to the changes in value 
from which it expects to make a profit. The foreign exchanges 
easily become instruments of gambling, pure and simple. There 
is no intention of delivering the amounts that are purchased: 
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they are merely used to multiply the difference between the 
exchange rate that is ‘ backed’ and the rate actually prevailing 
on a given date. 

Financial speculations serve a useful purpose in assuring the 
‘ realisability ’ of credit-claims and so maintaining the reality of 
credit. In other respects they do not add to wealth : they merely 
redistribute it. And they introduce into economic life a gambling 
spirit which is strangely out of accord with the careful prudence 
that nurses its development. 

BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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FEMINISM AND MARRIAGE 


In order to understand the Women’s Movement in England we 
must not forget that it originated in a necessary reaction against 
the subjection of women. 

From the first this gave the movement its peculiar character. 
It embodied in the sharpest form a demand for freedom. It was 
based upon the idea of personal rights, and upon an individualistic 
philosophy of life. As a reaction against masculine overlordship 
the movement was naturally strongly anti-masculine in its moral 
tone. Almost unconsciously the early leaders regarded men as the 
tyrants who had so long held women in bondage. 

While the enthusiastic belief in freedom which animated the 
movement was certainly a source of strength, it led at the same 
time to a dangerous one-sidedness. Under the influence of John 
Stuart Mill and others of his way of thinking English feminism 
developed an individualistic and rationalistic view of life from 
which it has never been able to free itself. Such an attitude is 
useful as a weapon in the struggle for emancipation, but it can 
do nothing to solve the complex problems arising through the 
contact of the sexes. It is in the very nature of these problems 
that they cannot be dealt with from a merely individual stand- 
point, since they lead us at once into the realm of social and racial 
values. 

It must be put to the credit of the Women’s Movement that 
it did a great work for unmarried women. It raised their status 
and provided them with a multitude of fresh opportunities in life. 
In the political field, too, it is important that the nation should 
have the benefit of the feminine view-point. I am neither an anti- 
feminist nor an anti-suffragist. I am convinced, however, that 
the fatal weakness of English feminism lies in the fact that it does 
not possess a constructive philosophy of life. Like other move- 


‘ments of protest, it is mainly negative. It has not brought to 


light any positive ideal of life large enough to include in its scope 
the relationship of the sexes. 

The girl of to-day absorbs a freedom-loving and egocentric 
conception of life almost from the time she is able to walk. The 
books that she reads, her social milieu, her companions, her 
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school, often the home itself, all conspire to impress upon her a 
view of life which leaves out of account the social and functional 
aspects of womanhood. Most important of all is the influence of 
the school. Girls’ schools are staffed to a very large extent by 
teachers themselves deeply impregnated with feminist ideas, and 
whose typical life-outlook is that of the independent bachelor 
woman who understands little or nothing of the problems of sex 
and marriage. At the most plastic period of development girls 
spend years subject to this kind of influence. 

It is therefore no matter for surprise that we now breed by 
thousands a type of girl who is conspicuously deficient in the 
sense of racial function. I met recently a young woman of twenty, 
the finished product of one of the largest and most famous girls’ 
schools in England, and asked her what plans she had for her 
future. ‘Oh, I want to be independent—to go in for some career 
or other,’ she replied. ‘ Of course, I might marry; but if I did 
I should not have any children.’ This with the most cold-blooded 
seriousness. The ideal of the ‘ modern’ girl is to ‘ live her own 
life,’ to ‘ have a good time.’ How often do we not hear English 
parents complain of the lack of domestic feeling in their daughters, 
of their eagerness to break away from all family ties, of their 
indifference to everything save their own ‘self-development ’ ? 
Is the education of these girls all that it should be? The educa- 
tional influences of to-day do not impart to young womanhood any 
organic view of reality through which girls might value the special 
tasks and functions of their sex more highly. Too many girls of 
to-day make the impression of being sexless autonomous beings 
whose lives are not inwardly related to the great evolutionary 
process of which our civilisation is a phase. 

Let us look at a contrasting picture. The typical Italian girl 
does not attach any exaggerated importance to her individual 
freedom. Her outlook is social and organic. She regards herself, 
not as an autonomous unit, but first as a woman, then as a member 
of the family and of the nation. Her education is such as to 
strengthen her womanly instincts and turn her mind towards the 
fulfilment of all the social and racial functions for which Nature 
has specially fitted her. 

Equipped with her philosophy of independence and self- 
realisation, the English girl of to-day sallies forth into the world. 
She grows older, she sees more of life, she comes into contact with 
men, her instincts begin to ripen, until one day she realises with 
a shock that as a self-centred unit she cannot truly fulfil her 
personality. In her innermost self she feels the need for man 
and child. 

And now her individualistic outlook reveals its inadequacy. 
In her greatest need she is inwardly bankrupt. Her mental 
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training has left her without a sense of inner contact with the 
masculine world. She has been on a footing of ‘ wholesome’ 
comradeship with boys and young men, but that sexual union 
with a man should be a thing needful to her self-fulfilment is to 
her a strange and almost repellent idea. Her teachers did not 
prepare her for this! Unlike the Italian girl, who has been 
trained from babyhood to think of marriage as her natural destiny, 
the English girl has been prepared for anything rather than 
for marriage. She has been encouraged to think of a career—to 
train herself for teaching, medicine, or business. Her personality 
is torn in two. Nature urges her towards union with the opposite 
sex. But the general tendency of her mental outlook causes her 
to cling tenaciously to personal freedom. 

Many girls unduly postpone marriage, missing chances which 
come their way; others plunge into marriage ill prepared (both 
practically and psychologically) ; while not a few avoid the risks 
of matrimony altogether. In addition there is the type, com- 
paratively new to England, of the girl who deliberately prefers 
the dubious position of a ‘temporary wife’ because she can 
thereby retain more freedom. 

Tosum up. A large proportion of modern girls are trained so 
exclusively with a view to celibate careers that they acquire a 
type of mentality fatally unfitting them for home life. The 
matter is often looked upon as if it were merely an affair of 
practical domestic knowledge. People say: ‘Oh, a clever girl 
will soon learn all that is needful in the way of house work, cooking 
and so on.’ But the root of the trouble lies far deeper than this. 
It is the entire psychology of the modern girl that unfits her for 
married life. A passionate love of personal freedom, however 
valuable it may be in other directions, is one of the worst possible 
qualities with which to enter upon a state which demands much 
self-discipline. And the easy-going camaraderie now customary 
between the sexes is a thing so wholly of the surface that it is no 
preparation whatever for a relationship which touches the deepest 
instincts of the race. It is probably no accident that America, 
where this superficial familiarity has gone furthest, is also par 
excellence the land of quick divorce ! 

It may very possibly be urged that the above picture is 
exaggerated. While admitting that in a short article it is needful 
to paint with bold strokes in order to produce any effect, and 
that therefore the picture is certainly one-sided, I nevertheless 
firmly maintain that this is a correct characterisation of very 
widely prevalent tendencies. The reader may remember an 
illuminating correspondence in a leading London daily paper two 
years ago. The editor invited unmarried women and girls to 
state their reasons for remaining unmarried. A lengthy corre- 
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spondence ensued, in which a remarkable unanimity of feeling was 
manifested, throwing a strong and peculiar light on the mentality 
of the girl of to-day. The letters very briefly summarised below 
were not exceptional, but typical. 

(x) Miss M. wrote that she was earning 200/. a year—a good 
income for a girl living alone. ‘I enjoy my freedom,’ she said ; 
‘ I go to theatres, dress nicely, have my holidays, and enjoy a good 
time. Why should I sacrifice these things in order to marry ? 
The men I know do not earn more than 300/. to 400/. a year and 
could not give me these things.’ 

(2) Miss B. announced her intention of breaking off her 
engagement to a man with 300/. a year, as she knew that on a small 
income she would lose her freedom and be tied to housework and 
children. 

(3) Miss C. stated that she had had several offers, but they were 
from men who could not give her the comforts and amusements to 
which as a bachelor girl she was accustomed. She could not tie 
herself to a monotonous domestic life. 

(4) Miss H. wrote that her observation of the domestic life 
of her married friends had been so depressing that she was resolved 
to keep out of it altogether, and was fairly contented as a bachelor 
girl. 

Pages might be filled with similar extracts. In reading these 
letters one received the impression that the love of independence 
in most of these girls was a far stronger motive force than natural 
instinct. Nothing was more striking than the total absence, in 
the majority of the letters, of any expression of strong desire for 
husband or children. Very few of the correspondents seemed to 
attach any significance to sex-love as an element in the develop- 
ment of their lives. Indeed, what was not expressed in these 
letters was even more revealing than what was expressed. Not 
one of the numerous girls writing even mentioned the fact that 
women, as such, owe a duty to the community ; that the mainte- 
nance of the home life of the nation is their specific task. Almost 
without exception the letters were wholly egocentric in tone. 
They bore out to the full the contention that a large number of 
modern girls are totally lacking in any definite sense of feminine 
function. These girls do not, in fact, look upon themselves as 

1 It is true, as A. M. Ludovici has pointed out, that men are at least as much 
to blame, owing to their lack of positive outlook on these matters. In this short 
study it is not possible to touch the question of feminism and eugenics. One 
looks to leading feminists in vain for any recognition of the fact that a race which 
breeds from lower types must degenerate, and that it is a duty on the part of 
intellectual and highly-bred women to produce their fair quota of children for the 
nation. The keen interest of feminists in ‘ birth-control’ seems to be wholly 
negative. They have done nothing to encourage a higher birth-rate amongst the 
cultured classes, although the present rate of some one and a half to two children 
per marriage is quite inadequate, If feminists really aim at national regeneration, 
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women at all—in the biological sense of the term. They are the 
typical products of a life philosophy and educational method 
which grossly undervalues the significance of sex.® 

Let us now look at the results as affecting men. The English- 
man of to-day finds himself moving in a world which has become 
sexless to a very remarkable degree. While the friendly com- 
panionship of the sexes which is now possible has its good side, 
it has also the serious drawback that the man misses in his life 
the influence of a specifically feminine element, with all that this 
means for his mental and emotional life. The girls with whom 
he associates are often so masculinised in their tone that, although 
he may be attracted to them in a purely physical sense, he is 
bound to miss the more spiritual aspects of femininity (seen, for 
example, at their best in a good type of French or Italian girl), 

If the truth were revealed, most men resent strongly the 
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‘independence of the modern girl, however few of them have the 


nerve to protest against the customs of the day. And this 
resentment is not, as many feminists would say, based upon sex 
hostility or upon male jealousy of the increasing power of women. 
It has deep roots in the natural law of complementary sexuality. 
The modern girl can neither teach a man anything nor learn 
anything from him. Her masculinisation makes it impossible 
for her to give him just that element which is missing in the male, 
and her independence is such that she cannot or will not seek in the 
man that which he can give to her. The man thus feels, with 
justice, that he has been cheated out of that enrichment of his 
personality through contact with the opposite sex which instinct 
teaches him to expect. 

+ Happily, Nature in many cases proves stronger than art, and 


_it is still possible for many couples, through mutual affection, to 


rediscover the proper relationship of the sexes to one another. 
But when this occurs it is not because of, but in spite of, the 
peculiar tendencies of feminine ideals and education in England, 
Leaders of the Women’s Movement have often expressed their 
desire to improve moral conditions and to build up the home life 
this problem should engage their attention in a peculiar degree. England has 
an abundance of splendid young women of the upper classes, but their sterility 
is such that the future of the nation is left almost wholly in the keeping of the 
lower classes. This is the high road to national disaster. 

2 It was a calamity for the Women’s Movement that it developed too soon to 
reap the benefits of modern psychology, which might have corrected its one- 
sidedness through a deeper knowledge of human nature. Such a work as Professor 
Stanley Hall’s Adolescence must open the eyes of anyone who thinks sex differences 
are of minor importance. The immense literature of the Freudian school has 
thrown an entirely new light on many aspects of sex. A.M. Ludovici has written 
in a most arresting way on the psychology and philosophy of sex. The works of 
Havelock Ellis are of international importance. Perhaps of most significance is 
the recent research on the hormones, which bears directly on the vital importance 
of sex‘differences for mental and emotional life. 
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of the nation. But the actual results of feminism seem to have 
been of a quite opposite character. 

The aggressive independence of the majority of modern girls 
and their reluctance to take up domestic responsibilities has had 
the very serious effect of postponing or preventing marriage for 
large numbers of young men (especially in the educated sections 
of society). Anyone with a circle of English friends will be able 
to think of doctors, teachers, lawyers, civil servants, architects, 
engineers, and so forth, who are not able to think of marriage 
until, say, thirty-six to forty or forty-five years of age—a time 
when they are already long past the age when marriage would 
have been of the greatest significance for their lives and of the 
greatest value for the nation. 

No one with any knowledge of the world would expect most 
of these men to maintain a state of complete celibacy during such 
an unduly lengthy postponement of marriage. But we must ask 
ourselves, What are the actual alternatives? On the one hand, 
there is association with regular prostitutes, which, even apart from 
moral considerations, is a very dubious and unsatisfying matter. 
On the other, there is the possibility of temporary sex unions with 
girls of vague principles and (in most cases) of a lower social class. 
It is true that there is little difficulty in finding girls enough of this 
type; but how many feminists would really come forward in 
defence of these unions? Most of the more influential feminists, 
at any rate in England, take a strictly moral line on these questions 
and advocate the so-called ‘single standard of morality.’ In 
other words, they expect all these men to lead lives of complete 
celibacy. They make marriage more and more difficult for large 
numbers of young men, while at the same time urging moral 
standards much more strict than those to which men were held 
at a time when marriage was easier than it now is. This is a 
state of things to which men cannot possibly assent without betray- 
ing all the interests of their sex and, indeed, of the whole nation, 
If the feminists are in earnest in their moral aims, the very least 
they can do is to provide improved opportunities of marriage for 
young men. And this can only be done by restoring the concep- 
tion of womanly function in the minds of the girls of the nation. 

I am far removed from urging the double standard as a 
solution of sex problems. But I must point out that to 
insist upon chastity before marriage in the case of a girl of, 
say, eighteen years of age (who may very easily be married in 
two or three years) is one thing, while to say to a man of eighteen 
that he must live a celibate life for some twenty years before 
marriage is an entirely different matter. Women have no right 
to make such a heavy demand upon men unless they are them- 
selves honestly striving to fulfil their own functions as the sexual 
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partners of the men of the nation. If by their policy of aggressive 
independence and self-masculinisation they tend more and more 
to deprive the young men of their own class of a man’s natural 
rights in the sphere of sex, they are the last people who should 
complain if these men turn to women of a lower class to find what 
they cannot find amongst their class equals. 

The problem is not so much economic as ideal and moral. 
Most of these men, if not all, could and would have married in 
any country less affected by the feminist movement. The 
typical Swiss or Italian girl feels it no hardship at all to marry 
on a small income and work hard in the home. She has been 
trained from infancy to think of herself as man’s partner, and to 
consider home-making her special task. But the Englishman, in 
view of the almost truculent independence of most of his girl- 
friends, naturally shrinks from the idea of marriage unless he has 
such an income as will practically free the girl from domestic 
work and worry. We thus get an altogether unreasonable post- 
ponement of marriage in the more educated classes, with results 
which are highly detrimental to the national welfare. 

The whole circumstance constitutes a vicious circle. We are 
told that girls must go out into the world and compete with men 
because their opportunities of marriage are so small that it is 
useless to prepare girls for marriage. But one of the main reasons 
why so many men do not marry or do not marry early is just 
because the girls are mot prepared for marriage. This vicious 
circle is continually growing more and more vicious. The flood 
of girls who are poured into the labour market grows larger and 
larger, thus still further reducing the chances of marriage for 
women as a whole and for each particular girl. 


The entire trend of feminine education in England—its cult of 
individual freedom, its egocentric bias, its pseudo-masculinism— 
tends thoroughly to unfit a girl for any deeper understanding of 
men and their special needs. The more masculine a girl becomes 
the less she can intuitively comprehend masculine human nature. 
It is precisely the bi-polarity of the sexes which gives rise to the 
natural atmosphere of sexual magnetism. 

In contact with most English girls one is driven to the view 
that they do not in the least realise the deep antithesis which must 
exist between independence and sex love. Their ideal of marriage 
is that of a free comradeship, in which they will enjoy all the 
advantages of married life without suffering any serious curtail- 
ment of individual freedom. They fly to the idea of ‘ equality’ to 
protect themselves against any possible possessive claims on the 
part of the man, and to the idea of birth control to make sure that 
the claims of maternity shall not interfere too largely with freedom. 
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May we not ask the question, What is there of Jove in this 
outlook ? Does not the very essence of feminine love lie in the 
idea of self-surrender ? All the forces of instinct and the custom of 
thousands of years drive a woman in this direction. The more 
intense the passion, the more complete and joyous the surrender. 
Those who do not realise these facts are strangely ignorant of 
the elements of human nature. 

If a girl enters upon marriage with the idea that she will as 
far as possible preserve her independence, that she will continue 
to maintain her autonomous philosophy of life after she has entered 
a union the very nature of which is the transcendence of merely 
personal life, she not only cheats herself out of the richest possi- 
bilities of sex love, but also inflicts injury upon her partner. It 
is in these matters that we see most clearly the sex egotism of so 
many feminists. They aim—perhaps not fully consciously—at a 
solution of sex problems which simply ignores the man’s needs 
and interests as if they did not exist. A man’s emotional and 
erotic life is immeasurably impoverished through a union in which 
he is made to feel that the girl is concerned to safeguard her 
personality. Such a union contains for the man nothing that 
he could not obtain just as well, or indeed perhaps better, in a 
temporary liaison. Let us consider the matter from this point 
of view. The root of the feminine sex impulse lies in the desire 
for maternity. The woman wants a child to call her own; she 
wants to know and feel that this child belongs absolutely to her 
alone. If the child were to be self-dependent, would not the 
mother be robbed completely of her joy ? This full possession of 
the child is the natural channel through which the racial instinct 
of the female expresses itself. A man, on the other hand, has 
been deprived by nature of the possibility of ‘ having’ a child, in 
the full sense in which the woman has a child. Only in an 
emotionally quite inferior sense can the father feel himself the 
parent of the child. The corresponding emotional experience for a 
man can consist only in a similarly unreserved possession of the 
woman. Otherwise his racial instinct will remain more or less 
undeveloped. So far as one can judge, the claim of most repre- 
sentative feminists is that the entire sphere of sex relationships 
and the control of birth should lie in the hands of the wife. Only 
in this sense can one interpret their claim to ‘ the right of self- 
possession of the married woman’ (a favourite phrase in the 
literature of the Women’s Movement). It would thus seem that 
the feminists, if they had their way, would demand for the woman 
not only possession of the child (which is a natural right), but at 
the same time a position of complete ascendancy in matrimonial 
life. She would thus become, not man’s equal, but his superior— 
one might almost say his possessor! Under the shadow of 
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‘ equality’ and ‘ independence’ claims are here being advanced 
which, if they were granted, would enable women to dominate 
the situation in the most vital department of human life. 

The doctrine of the independence of women, developed in the 
sense understood by most leaders of the Women’s Movement, 
strikes a deadly blow, not only at some of the most vital instincts 
of masculine human nature, but at the natural roots of sex love 
and the family. Men not being absolute fools, in spite of their 
present irresolute attitude towards sex questions, will presently 
begin to ask themselves some pertinent questions: ‘If women 
are to have freedom, why should we not have freedom too? If 
my wife, for example, says “ I do not want to have a child,” why 
should I not say “I do not want to go to business and drudge 
away to support you”? If she wants to lead a pleasant, easy life, 
why should not I lead a pleasant, easy life, too? I will refuse the 


‘burdens of marriage and go away and live with some girl to whom 


I am not legally bound.’ The man’s feeling that he is morally 
bound to support his wife is the corollary of that sense of un- 
reserved possession which is one of the deepest masculine instincts. 
Once the man begins to feel that his wife is not ‘ his’ wife at all, 
but an independent person, who does not in the least consider 
herself bound by marriage (except in the purely technical sense 
that she refrains from intercourse with other men), the feeling 
that he is bound on his side to support his wife and family will be 
undermined. Marriage is a reciprocal undertaking. On the one 
hand, the man agrees to work for and support his wife and family ; 
on the other, the woman agrees to perform the traditional 
functions of a wife—which include, normally speaking, sex union 
and maternity. But if the wife of the future is going to say ‘I 
will either perform these functions or not, just as I like,’ the man 
of the future will just as certainly say ‘ I will support my wife and 
family or not, just as I like.’ 

Women cannot possibly claim freedom for themselves in 
marriage relationships and deny the same right to men. And in 
the case of the man the assertion of freedom can only take the form 
of refusing responsibility for the wife. 

It is true that some feminists are clear-sighted enough to see 
that their views of sex questions, put into practice, will lead 
logically to conditions more and more approximating to ‘ free 
love,’ more especially if (as is nearly always the case) the propa- 
ganda includes the demand for increased divorce facilities ; and 
most of these feminists (the left wing of the movement) aim 
honestly at this goal. In their case we know where we are. 
But the great bulk of feminists put forward such views as are 
above indicated without in the least realising where this road leads. 
They do not see that the attempt to solve the problems of marriage 
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from the standpoint of an egocentric philosophy of individual 
freedom must produce a condition of anarchy. 

Many women entertain the surprising belief that in claiming 
freedom for themselves they are asking for something which men 
already possess. This is absurd. When a man marries he gives 
up his freedom. He takes upon himself a number of ties and 
obligations to which he can be legally held. The view that a 
married woman can claim complete freedom in her own life while 
at the same time maintaining important legal rights over her 
husband’s life and means is utterly untenable. If men were once 
to submit to such a claim they would sink speedily to a wholly 
inferior position in the social system. They would become 
money-making machines, virtually the slaves of their wives ! 

It is not suggested that such an enslavement of man is a 
conscious aim on the part of feminists asa body. This is certainly 
not the case. But the leaders of the movement have pressed 
their claims so one-sidedly, and with such a complete disregard 
of the masculine standpoint, that at last they find themselves 
urging views which go far beyond the original demand for sex 
equality. For this reason, and not in any spirit of sex hostility, 
it is very important that the man’s point of view should receive 
adequate expression if we are in the end to arrive at a solution 
which shall really do justice to sex equality. 

The feminists have followed the only course they could have 
pursued, granted the doctrines of individualism which have all 
along inspired them. They have broken away from the humiliat- 
ing subordination of the past and achieved their freedom. But 
this freedom has left women in a state of isolation. The old bonds 
binding them to the community and to the masculine half of 
humanity have largely lost their power. Fruitful new relation- 
ships have yet to be discovered. Hence la femme deracinée of 
to-day. The philosophy of egocentric self-realisation cannot 
solve the great problem of the right relationship of the sexes, and 
feminists as a body have no other (though many individual 
feminists, in a private sense, may hold different views). 

The more stress is laid upon individual freedom the more 
surely is a wedge driven in between the sexes. The whole glory 
and beauty of sex lies in the transcendence of what is merely 
personal—in the merging of the single life in the life of the race ; 
and sex love draws its deepest strength from self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice. 

No thoughtful person would deny that the Women’s Movement 
has accomplished a very valuable and necessary work. It is 
therefore all the more imperative that the movement should rid 
itself of its inadequate and largely obsolete ideology. Without a 
richer, more scientific, and above all more fositive, intellectual 
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and spiritual background, it cannot contribute fruitfully to the 
solution of such a deep and complex problem as that of the 
relationship of the sexes. 

If the movement is to grow beyond the negative stage, if it is 
to become something more than a revolt against the past and a 
vague demand for freedom, it must develop a vital life philosophy, 
such as will take cognisance of the significant achievements of 
modern psychology and do full justice to the life-giving differentia- 
tion of the sexes. Only a positive philosophy, embracing super- 
individual aims and standards, can provide a mental horizon wide 
enough to liberate individuals from narrow egocentrism and 
relate them organically to the life of the community. 


MEyRICK Boortu. 
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MODERN ECLIPSE PROBLEMS 


NEXT year, for the first time for over 200 years, a total eclipse of 
the sun will bevisible in Great Britain, and for twenty-four seconds, 
in the very early morning of June 29, the outer layers of the sun’s 
atmosphere will be revealed to the eyes of the curious and to the 
instruments of the astronomers. Granted good observing condi- 
tions, outstanding problems as to the nature of the sun may be 
pressed one step nearer solution. At the date of the last total 
eclipse visible in this country, namely, 1724, the chief interest lay 
in the exact timing of the various phases of the phenomenon and 
in the accurate delimitation of the boundaries of the shadow track. 
Halley stated clearly the main lines of observation required in his 
account of the eclipse of 1715, also totalin England. The problem 
to which he addressed himself still retains interest and importance 
at the present day, and the ease of dealing with it in a civilised 
country is very much greater than it was 200 years ago. In New 
York city, for a total eclipse visible there last year, lines of boy 
scouts, students and others were organised along the predicted 
edges of the shadow belt. Half of these observed whether the 
eclipse was total or not at their station, the other half watched for 
the position of the edge of the shadow. A special questionnaire 
was prepared for these and other volunteers to elicit the most 
useful information that could be supplied by careful naked-eye 
observations. The exact determination of the distances between 
the two edges of the shadow is of value in giving a measure of the 
relative sizes of the diameters of the sun and the moon ; the exact 
determination of the times when the separate phenomena of the 
eclipse occur is of value in helping to fix the exact position of the 
moon. There are outstanding irregularities in its motion which 
make it important to use to the full any chance of observing it 
when close to the sun in the sky. 

The value of these observations is not obvious to the layman 
and in fact they appeal strongly only to a select body of students 
of the lunar theory. It is otherwise with the problem as to the 
structure and nature of the pearl-grey corona and the red pro- 
minence flames which are seen during totality surrounding the 
black disc of the moon. Halley, who accepted with some mis- 
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giving the view that the corona was the moon’s atmosphere, 
described it as ‘a luminous ring round the moon of a pale white- 
ness or rather pearl colour, seeming a little tinged with the colours 
of the iris and to be concentric with the moon.’ The prominences 
he saw as ‘a long and very narrow streak of a dusky but strong 
red light [which] seemed to colour the edge of the moon... 
but immediately vanished upon the first appearance of the sun as 
did also the aforesaid luminous ring.’ We know now that these 
features of beauty and of interest belong to the sun and not to the 
moon, and their general and scientific importance have become 
greatly enhanced. 

Of the corona itself we know as yet but little. Its spectrum 
has not yet been identified in the laboratory, so that we do not 
know of what substances it consists, and the two hours during 
which the corona has been visible in the past fifty years, since 
permanent photographic records became possible, have been 
insufficient to reveal the meaning of the constant changes in its 
appearance. A few main facts are clear. Along general lines we 
have been able to relate the shape of the corona to the periodic 
activity of spots on the sun’s disc. At times of sunspot minimum 
the corona shows marked extension in equatorial regions, curved 
bands of light sweeping out, it may be, as far as thirteen million 
kilometres from the sun’s limb. Near the poles we find short, fine 
rays or plumes, separated quite distinctly from the equatorial 
bands, the boundary being about 30° from the poles. At times 
of sunspot maximum the corona is much more uniform in its 
distribution round the disc, and it does not extend so far as the 
equatorial extensions do at minimum. The general nature of 
these changes is known ; their meaning has yet to be found out. 
Another feature of interest in the structure of the corona consists 
of bright arches frequently found over high prominences on the 
limb. The nature of the connexion between the corona and the 
prominences is still unknown. If in some way coronal substance 
is being evolved in the prominence regions, perhaps out of pro- 
minence matter, it is there that we may find the key to the nature 
of the corona and to certain problems in sub-atomic physics. 

The prominences, sources of wonder and of alarm to the 
ancients, are no longer to be regarded as providing problems 
peculiar to a total eclipse. Up to 1868 they were never seen 
except at an eclipse, and then Norman Lockyer and Janssen 
independently developed a method by which prominences could 
be studied at any time, when the sun shone brightly. By a happy 
coincidence the papers announcing their successes were read at 
the same meeting of the Académie des Sciences. The visual 
method of observation due to Janssen and Lockyer has now been 
supplemented by photographic methods developed by Hale and 
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Deslandres: the observations of prominences have become a 
matter of daily routine at solar observatories all over the world. 
In a programme of eclipse observations prominences have ceased 
to play any part of importance; they remain, however, of 
historic interest, and they are closely connected with the layer of 
bright gas out of which they rise, the chromosphere. 

At the Spanish eclipse of 1870 Young, observing the spectrum 
of the disappearing sun through a slit-spectroscope, noticed that 
just as the sun’s disc was obscured by the moon while the atmo- 
sphere was still visible beyond the moon’s limb, the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum flashed out brightly ; ‘ the whole length of the 
spectrum was filled with brilliant coloured lines, which flashed 
out quickly and then gradually faded away, disappearing in about 
two seconds—a most beautiful thing to see.’ The observation 
has since been frequently confirmed by visual and photographic 
observations, and it is the object of most eclipse expeditions to 
secure a flash spectrum. During an interval of some two seconds, 
immediately after the disappearance (or before the reappearance) 
of the sun’s disc, the chromosphere, that layer of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere which gives the flash spectrum, is accessible for examina- 
tion by the spectrograph. All preparations must be complete, 
instruments adjusted, clocks running accurately, and the plan 
of operations well thought out and carefully rehearsed beforehand 
to secure the fullest possible information as to the nature and 
constitution of the chromosphere. The spectroscopic results 
obtained at previous eclipses have already shown that the gases 
present are mainly composed of hydrogen, helium and of ionised 
or positively charged atoms of such common elements as calcium, 
iron, magnesium and titanium. What we are now mainly con- 
cerned with is the analysis of layers of the chromosphere at 
different depths. We are no longer merely concerned with the 
identification of elements present ; we need to know the distribu- 
tion of atoms of different elements at varying heights in the 
chromosphere and also the manner in which atoms of the same 
element but ionised to varying degrees sort themselves. From 
an analysis of the atoms present at different heights of the high- 
level chromosphere we hope to gain information not only on the 
pressure and temperature of the gases there present, not only on 
allied problems of stellar radiation, temperature, and evolution, 
but also on fundamental properties of the atom and of atomic 
radiation. 

Nature provides us in stars of different mass, temperature, and 
density witha whole series of laboratory experiments for our study. 
Each star, if we could but analyse its successive atmospheric 
layers, would provide us with its own series of data connecting 
pressure, temperature, and the ionisation of gases. But in the 
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case of the stars we have so far only begun this analysis in a very 
elementary manner. The sun alone of the stars is near enough 
to enable a detailed analysis of different layers to be attempted. 
For the lower layers we get information by examining the light 
from sunspots : above the spots we get the wide range of informa- 
tion supplied by the reversing layer with its Fraunhoferic spec- 
trum: in the case of one or two gases, such as hydrogen and 
ionised calcium vapour, we can, by means of the spectroheliograph, 
examine their distribution as bright or dark clouds in higher 
layers still, particularly in the prominences ; as a rule the highest 
layers, which are of most interest to the mathematical physicist, 
are ‘only accessible to study during a total eclipse. At the 
moment the theorist is ahead of the observer and is waiting for 
observations to confirm his theories or to show in which direction 
they must be modified. And the observer must wait generally a 
year or two for his next observation, must spend some months 
in preparation for it, and must travel generally some thousands 
of miles to secure it; always he has to face the risk that the 
months spent in preparation for the eclipse and the money spent 
on instruments and journeying may be wasted by ‘a little cloud 
out of the sea like a man’s hand.’ It is impossible to ensure a 
clear sky for the eclipse, however carefully the site of the eclipse 
camp is chosen, however many observations of the cloudiness of 
the sky are made at various stations in preceding years on the 
date and at the hour of the eclipse. One small cloud at the wrong 
spot at the critical moment suffices to spoil the whole plan of 
operations and to send back the observers empty-handed save for 
experience in preparation and in the suitability of their instru- 
ments for eclipse work. The problem, so far as its solution 
depends upon the observers’ results, must remain unanswered for 
another year or two. 

Quite a distinct type of eclipse problem from the descriptive 
and spectrographic problems detailed above is what is frequently 
called the Einstein problem. When Einstein first published his 
generalised theory of relativity he predicted as one of the con- 
firmations of his theory that a ray of light when passing near to a 
massive body such as the sun would be deflected by a definite 
measurable amount. When the European War drew to an end 
in 1918 the Astronomer Royal quickly seized the possibility of 
checking this theory by forwarding preparations for eclipse 
expeditions to the island of Principe and to Sobral, in Brazil, to 
observe the eclipse of 1919 (May 29). The sun was eclipsed while 
in front of a good field of stars, and, as is well known, observations 
secured at Sobral by Mr. C. R. Davidson and Dr. Crommelin, of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and at Principe by Professor 
Eddington, of Cambridge University, and Mr. E. T. Cottingham 
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amply verified Einstein’s prediction. Since then the result has 
been confirmed at other eclipses by certain American astronomers. 
It seems unlikely that British astronomers will occupy themselves 
with this problem again (unless other astronomers obtain results 
inconsistent with Einstein’s prediction) until the sun is eclipsed 
while in a field of stars even more suitable for the experiment than 
the field of the 1919 eclipse. 

But there are plenty of other eclipse problems waiting further 
work. The rate of rotation of the corona has not yet been 
measured. The source of its light is not yet clear. Reflected 
sunlight is mainly responsible for the continuous spectrum of the 
corona, as distinct from its bright line spectrum of unknown 
origin ; but work remains to be done on the polarisation of the 
coronal light and on the distribution of intensity with wave-length 
in its continuous spectrum. Differences in both these features, 
at different distances from the limb and in different regions of the 
corona, may well be found and may play their part in the 
determination of the nature of the corona. 

The total intensity of the coronal radiation, about half that 
of the full moon, has also to be measured at each eclipse and the 
meaning of the variations that may be found elucidated. These 
and other observations may all in turn throw light on the relation 
of the corona to the main body of the sun. It is difficult to limit 
the range of fresh knowledge in physics, meteorology and stellar 
physics that may flow from a full knowledge of the nature and 
structure of the corona and of its exact relation to the radiation 
streaming out from the sun. As in so many branches of astro- 
physics at the present day, fresh results lead to the opening out 
of fresh problems, and it may well be that in interest and value 
eclipse results are at the beginning of a fresh chapter rather than 
at the close of an old one. 

Fresh problems, however, demand fresh instruments for their 
solution, and one of the eclipse problems with which British 
astronomy is faced is the provision of funds through which to 
replace the instruments which have done yeoman service on 
eclipse expeditions all over the world for the last thirty years. 
It will not be possible to maintain the leading position which 
early eclipse observers secured for this country without consider- 
able fresh expenditure on instruments. The occasion next year 
of the only total eclipse visible in this country between the years 
1724 and 1999 would seem a very suitable one for an appeal for 
public support, in the hope that the eclipse may be made of real 
scientific value and historic interest. Although it takes place 
early in the morning of June 29 (about 6.24 a.m. summer time) 
with the sun low in the sky, and although it lasts but a short 
time (twenty-four seconds), all steps must be taken to rouse 
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general interest in it. Observations which have been made 
regularly by those who live in the belt of totality to see 
whether about midsummer the sun is generally clear at the 
hour of the eclipse would be of value. The central line of 
the eclipse runs from Criccieth through Colwyn Bay, Southport, 
Settle, Richmond (in Yorkshire), Darlington and Hartlepool, 
and the belt of totality extends about fifteen miles on each 
side of this line. In the interest of those who live in the belt 
of totality and of those who at small expense and trouble to 
themselves can visit the belt for the eclipse, a publicity cam- 
paign must be organised, as was done recently for the eclipse in 
America, to which reference has:been.made above. There is no 
need to enter into details here, but the, kind of thing that probably 
should be done, is. the issue to schoolchiidren by education 
authorities of 9 printed card giving details of ihe eclipse. This 
would be more valuable jf the ¢ard could-be pierced with a central 
hole covered with blackened photographic, filmr, through which 
the partial phases: of the eclipse. might- be observed without 
damage to the observer’s eyesight,.- Such an issue of descriptive 
cards with safe dark windows was made this year to the native 
schoolchildren of Java and Sumatra, to the general edification of 
themselves and their parents. It is not too early for responsible 
authorities in the localities concerned to be considering now what 
steps shall be taken to stimulate interest in and to assist the 
observations of the eclipse of next year. 

A short survey of the regions in which the belts of totality lie 
for the next few eclipses will help to make clear the amount of 
travel that must fall to the lot of the eclipse-hunting astronomer : 
the average mileage would work out at about 5000 miles for one 
minute of totality. Next year, as already stated, the eclipse will 
be total in Wales, England, and Scandinavia. In 1929 there is to 
be an eclipse of unusually long duration (five minutes) in Sumatra, 
Northern Malaya, Siam, and the Philippines. In 1930 there will 
be an eclipse in Patagonia, in 1932 one in Canada, in 1934 one in 
Borneo and the Celebes, in 1936 one through Greece, Central Asia 
and Japan, and in 1937 an eclipse of nearly maximum duration 
(seven minutes) will occur in Peru. Not until 1961 is there an 
eclipse so near to this country as France or Italy, and not until 
1999 does an eclipse occur in this country again. The eclipse of 
next year, then, offers an unique opportunity to millions of people 
to see one of the more wonderful spectacles of Nature. Not 
everyone can secure the full thrills of an eclipse expedition. For 
that there must be more at stake than a mere journey to the belt 

of totalityin the hope of seeing something unusual and wonderful. 
There must be the knowledge of much time and thought spent in 
preparation, the fear lest some unhappy oversight should nullify 
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all the work already done, and the certainty that any mistake or 
accident cannot be put right in the few seconds available ‘for 
observation. Even without these additional sources of excite- 
ment, an eclipse of the sun must be for the observer one of the 
most interesting moments of his life, one worth securing at a 
considerable sacrifice of time and money. No one can in advance 
secure for hima clear sky. All that can be done—and that much 
must be done—is to see that full information is made generally 
available as to the prospects of a clear sky at different points along 
the line of totality. The rest must be left to that Power which 
‘ causeth His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’ - Professional astronomers and 
interested laymen share the satne wncersaint'y-while waiting for an 
eclipse. The fortunate share a common exaltation which comes 
to all who are temporarily — wom the distractions and cares 
of normal sper life. * . 
F.. J." M. STRATTON. 
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ETHICS OF EGG-COLLECTING 


THE recent case in which a well-known ornithologist and egg- 
collector, Mr. Edgar P. Chance, of Cuckoo’s Secret fame, was fined 
at East Harling for aiding and abetting the man who actually 
broke the law is an example of how a man with an avowed 
purpose will take grave risks in order to secure what, no doubt, 
he deems justifiable ends. Probably he thinks that the law is 
misguided, and it may be that here and there Dogberry—‘ writ 
down, an ass ’—strives still to administer it; it may be true that 
Carlyle’s scathing ‘ mostly fools’ includes those who framed the 
laws; yet the whole of our national well-being depends on our 
observance of those rules and regulations by which we are 
constitutionally guided and guarded, which, collectively, we call 
the law. 

If we think that we have greater intelligence than the majority, 
even if we believe that this or that enactment of the majority, 
framed by its constitutionally elected representatives, is unfair, 
we may grumble—the Englishman’s privilege—but we must 
submit and obey. If we do not, we have ourselves only to blame 
if penalties seem severe or unjust. 

Every ornithologist who has studied or tried to study the 
existing laws and county orders for the protection of birds agrees 
that they are so worded that an astute lawyer can drive the 
proverbial coach and four (should it not be a Rolls-Royce to-day ?) 


through many of the clauses, The individuality of the lawyer 


clashes with that of the ornithologist; indeed, the individuality 
of lawyer and lawyer, ornithologist and ornithologist, explains 
the complication of the enactments. It is a Herculean task to 
draw up a Bill that will please all parties. Yet who are we, 
any one of us a fool in the eye of the Carlyle of to-day, to set our 
wills or whims against the established code of the majority? 
The law, the voice of the people declared by its chosen adminis- 
trators, says that certain birds and their eggs must not be slain 
or taken by the private individual. The private individual who 
covets specimens for his professedly scientific collection justifies 
himself by the argument that the law does not realise the value 
of his work, the purity of his intentions. Further, he may argue 
IOI 
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that the law is inoperative, has failed in purpose, is ignored by 
the constables and magistrates who are supposed to enforce it— 
is, indeed, obsolete. Therefore, as he believes that his work is of 
importance to the general community, he will risk defying the 
law and proceed accordingly. Is this fair to those who believe 
that the law, imperfect perhaps, is just? Is it a moral outlook? 
What do we mean by justice or morality? In other words, are 
we individuals, binding ourselves to obey only our own code of 
morals, or are we units of a great society, and thus bound to 
subordinate our individual desires to the will of the State? We 
may object to tribute-money, but the greatest authority on morals 
taught that it was Cesar’s due. If, even so far as it concerns a 
bird’s egg, we ignore the ruling of the State, we are anarchists. 

What is all this argument, all this fuss, about? There is a 
bird called the crossbill, because the tips of its mandibles do not 
meet but cross at one side or the other, which at intervals of years 
invades our islands in large numbers. These intervals vary, but 
as a rule the invasions recur in less than a decade. After each 
invasion of any magnitude a few individuals elect to colonise 
and attempt to become permanent British residents. In suitable 
areas, where there are coniferous trees, these colonists nest, and 
if unmolested continue to nest year after year. The true bird- 
lover welcomes the establishment of a new resident, rather than 
new species, in his area, and desires that it shall have every 
encouragement to remain. He urges that the bird shall be given 
legal protection, and in most cases this is granted, even though 
the protection may be purely nominal. After the great invasion 
of 1910 numbers of crossbills remained in certain districts in 
East Anglia, where there are many genuine naturalists, a powerful 
and progressive association, the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society, and an energetic Wild Birds Protection Committee. The 
crossbill was placed in the list of specially protected species. 

But in Norfolk, and in other parts of the country, were many 
who desired to include in their collections eggs of the crossbill 
obtained in England, an obsession we will discuss later. Ignoring 
the special order, they robbed the nests, and cared so little about 
their crimes that they made no effort to conceal their larcenies, 
but boasted to their fellow-collectors. Immunity from unpleasant 
consequences, largely due to the preoccupations of the war years, 
encouraged others to imitate them; persecution of the Norfolk 
crossbills became annual. Greed for more and more illgotten 
gain fostered the speculative spirit in those who saw a lucrative 
if somewhat risky way of making money. The professional 
collector exploited the crossbills, selling his spoils to men who, 
perhaps, dare not themselves steal. 

These pseudo-ornithologists fondly imagined that their depre- 
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dations were unnoticed, but the watchers were making sure of 
their ground. In March 1926 Dr. S. H. Long and Mr. S. Gurney 
visited Thetford to watch the crossbills, but not with any intention 
of watching egg-stealers. A farm bailiff, Albert Wyatt, saw them 
looking into likely trees, spoke to them and offered them some 
crossbill’s eggs; Wyatt imagined that they might be customers. 
He was right, for Mr. Long bought the eggs, and was then told 
that he (Wyatt) had five clutches that he was sending to a 
customer in London, and gave much information which he denied 
when cross-questioned. Dr. Long and Mr. H. O. Brown, deputy- 
clerk to the Norfolk County Council, arranged that the parcel, 
which was forwarded by train, addressed to Mr. Chance, should 
be intercepted by the police when called for by Mr. Chance’s 
clerk. Mr. Chance, receiver of illegally taken eggs, was exposed. 

On April 26 the case came before the East Harling bench with 
the Earl of Albemarle in the chair, and so well did Mr. Brown 
conduct the prosecution that, in spite of certain technical points 
brought forward by the defence, and the fact that Wyatt denied 
that he had said many things which Dr. Long stated clearly in 
his evidence, a conviction was obtained. Wyatt was fined 
6l. 19s., including costs, and Chance 13/. 10s. (10s. each egg 
obtained) and gl. 2s. costs for aiding and abetting Wyatt. The 
bench directed that the confiscated eggs should be divided between 
the museums at Norwich and Thetford. 

Any real ornithologist will smile at the defence, for it was 
argued that Wyatt imagined that the eggs were those of the 
greenfinch, that no man living could tell the difference, and 
that the greenfinch was unprotected in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
It is true that certain writers on birds have asserted that the eggs 
of the crossbill cannot be distinguished from those of the green- 
finch, but Dr. Long refused to admit their word as authoritative. 
He further pointed out that the crossbill was an exceptionally 
early nester, and that some eggs were laid in January, and Mr. 
Brown quoted from the published statement of Mr. Chance, 
which appeared in the March number of British Birds, that he had 
found a crossbill sitting eggs on January 31, 1926, in Norfolk. 
The greenfinch seldom has eggs before the end of April, and as a 
rule nests in hedges, not Scots firs. 

There are two points which are patent to every ornithologist 
of experience—that the oologist is quite certain that there is on 
the average a very marked difference between the eggs of cross- 
bill and greenfinch, and that no collector would trouble to have 
greenfinch eggs collected for him or pay a high price for them. 
The eggs of the crossbill, if British-taken, have a considerable 
though fictitious value. 

The quarrel over the right to take a few birds’ eggs, however 
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rare that bird may be, seems trivial to the man in the street. 
Why should we worry about birds when there are matters of 
national and international importance still unsettled? How do 
birds affect our welfare? Why trouble about something that is 
no one’s property? Property! What is property? is the reply. 
There is property which we can accumulate, retain, or lose, 
personal property; and there is property which is not ours, nor 
even the Government’s—a body transient, unsettled in ideas, 
elected as representing this or that section of the community 
according to mass whim. This other property belongs to posterity, 
to the country—our country—to the nation distinct from any 
class or political party; property which will belong to no one 
individual, and yet to all, the precious inheritance of land and 
race. Within our land on every hand are natural charms and 
beauties which we, thoughtlessly and carelessly, can mar or 
destroy, but cannot create; this is the nation’s precious wealth. 
Our simple crossbill, in its descendants, if we now help it to live 
and rear its young, will be here when all the economic or political 
worries of to-day are forgotten, when all private property has 
passed into other hands, and will be appreciated, even loved, 
by those who will know nothing of our identity. But we can 
destroy the crossbill, and rob something more than the bird, for 
we shall deprive our descendants of these pleasures. Is our good 
name of no value? Do we wish the men and women who will 
come after us to condemn the people of the early twentieth 
century as ignorant, selfish, unimaginative materialists, who 
cared more about this or that dead and gone issue than the beauty 
of their land? Property! Yes, the crossbill is property, but not 
ours alone. 

Let us consider the ethics of egg-collecting, not only the 
collecting of eggs of rare and persecuted species, but of any egg- 
collecting. A large number of sympathetic people feel that the 
taking of eggs of any bird is cruel, for it is the cause of shock to 
the parental, and especially the maternal, susceptibilities. Their 
idea is that it is akin to cruelty to animals. To a certain extent 
this is true, but it must be admitted that they are largely 
influenced by their esthetic impulses; most of these would not 
admit that it is also cruel to animals to crush a gnat or drown a 
trapped mouse. Mercifully the sorrows of the bereaved bird have 
no lasting sting. The maternal instinct is, while it lasts, self- 
sacrificing, self-negating, a passion powerful enough to impel the 
avian mother to fight to the death for her offspring. Yet there 
are many birds which, if robbed, will lay again at once or build 
a fresh nest without delay; their pain or disappointment lasts for 
less than an hour. 

We cannot, however, lightly throw aside the argument 
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against cruelty. Thoughtlessness about the sufferings—even if 
they are merely instinctive or temporary—of birds and other 
animals encourages a carelessness which may degenerate into 
deliberate, ruthless cruelty. We do not wish our children to lust 
for blood, like those Latin juveniles, girls as much as boys, who 
enjoy crushing or biting the skulls of the unfortunate birds 
ensnared in the night-nets. Ouida, more than thirty years ago, 
wrote against this disgusting practice in Italy in The Nineteenth 
Century, and, whilst deploring the demoralising and degrading 
custom, adds that ‘it is not, however, worse than that of aristo- 
cratic English children, who go with the keepers to see rabbits 
bolted from their holes, or rats hunted from stacks and killed, and 
who in their daily walks see in their fathers’ parks the steel trap 
and the pole-trap set for fur and feather.’ Fortunately this 
condemnation does not apply to all ‘aristocratic’ or democratic 
‘children of to-day, for the rising generation is showing hopeful 
signs of greater kindness and consideration than their ancestors 
possessed; yet the disgusting habit of ‘ blooding’ after the first 
meet is by no means extinct. Further, we hope that cruelty 
amongst the Italian and French children is less general than it 
was, but the bird-catching methods are still bad enough; the 
catcher will break a wing and leg of a bird, tie a string to it, and 
make it flutter to attract others to his net or within range of his 
gun. 
Whatever we may feel about blood sports we cannot shut our 
eyes to their selfishness. In the excitement of the chase we think 
only of our own enjoyment and forget the terror and pain of the 
victim, and, worse than that, we desire to destroy what we cannot 
restore, that greatest of all gifts, the vital spark. Egg-collecting 
by small boys may seem trivial enough, but it may be the first 
step towards degradation. 

On the other hand, most of us who now desire to protect and 
preserve birds because we have a passion for Nature must present 
our apologia. We collected eggs when we were young, and from 
the search learnt our first lessons in bird-lore, fostering our first 
love through the sufferings of our victims. The act of egg- 
collecting rather than the egg-collection has started most of our 
best ornithologists and some of our keenest bird protectors in the 
right way. Many of us have given our old collections to museums, 
and have now no desire to gloat over the treasures of the past; 
indeed, the egg in the nest is no longer a temptation, but a beauti- 
ful object which we hope to see develop into a still more beautiful 
infant bird. Beautiful! The blind, big-headed, skinny, downless 
or thinly downed newly hatched ‘pottling’ beautiful? Yes, if 
we look beneath the quaint appearance and structure to see the 
marvels of development. 








One argument put forward in favour of collecting is that the 
first clutch of eggs should be taken in order to help the birds, for 
these first clutches almost invariably are premature and so come 
to naught. Later clutches, laid when a fuller leafage gives better 
protection, and when food supplies are less likely to be curtailed 
by late frosts, have a better chance of maturing. It is a mere 
excuse. Many early broods live through vernal dangers, when, 
too, competition for food is less strenuous than when many other 
parents are searching for it to satisfy the cravings of their insistent 
young. Indeed, there are collectors who go even further than 
this, for they claim that they are the real protectors of rare species, 
which they ‘ farm ’—their own expression—in order year by year 
to enrich their own collections. Are they farming them, keeping 
their nesting-places secret, for the sake of the birds, or to prevent 
rival collectors from competing with them? Need we ask? 

Another excuse, unfortunately fostered by some masters in 
public as well as elementary schools, is that a bird cannot count, 
and so a single egg taken from a clutch will not be missed. This 
may be true in some cases, but the idea that the bird does not 
know the correct number in its clutch is rather discounted by 
the fact that some birds will go on laying again and again each 
time an egg is extracted. Physical inability to produce more 
alone stops the attempt to catch up. 

Even if the bird cannot or does not trouble to count, we are 
not safe in taking single eggs, for it is quite evident that if one boy 
can find a nest others may do so also; indeed, they frequently 
see the scars and signs of earlier examination left by the climber 
or scrambler. How are they to know how many ‘one eggs’ 
have already been taken? And when the clutch is reduced to one 
lonely survivor, yet another juvenile egg-robber comes along, and 
perhaps takes that, thinking that it is the start of the clutch and 
that the bird will certainly replace it. 

An unprejudiced advocate of bird protection, Mr. E. M. 
Nicholson, contends that all collecting for private ends should be 
illegal; in his recently published Birds in England he suggests 
how this might be accomplished, and supplies a number of statistics 
which prove what irreparable damage has been already done by 
collecting. Unfortunately we know, as is illustrated by the case 
of the crossbills, that the matter of legality or illegality weighs 
little with the determined collector. The juvenile egg-collector 
does little damage to species, but he is an example of the eternal 
problem—the child, what will he become? A naturalist or a 
destructive collector? If he develops a love of Nature he will 
forget his collection, and perhaps learn to hate it, but if he de- 
generates into an adult egg-collector the chances are that he joins 
the ranks of criminals who knowingly break the law of the land. 
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Oology, the branch of ornithology which deals with the study 
of eggs and nidification, presents many interesting problems, and 
some can only be studied by the accumulation of a number of 
eggs, even in clutches. A clutch is the full complement of eggs 
laid by any individual bird. But for the majority of those who 
profess to study oology the scientific claim is nothing more than 
a cloak for miserly accumulation ; there are many who boast about 
the numbers they have taken, and exhibit long ranges of clutches 
to show variation. Some collectors, mostly wealthy men, employ 
others to loot wholesale to stock their already overcrowded 
cabinets. It appears, from the evidence in the recent case, that 
Mr. Chance is one of this type. For certain well-marked or 
eccentric clutches they will pay high prices, for clutches containing 
the egg of a cuckoo, if in the nest of an unusual fosterer, they will 
give absurd sums. Why should the egg of a cuckoo with the 
whole clutch of the rare marsh-warbler be so much more valuable 
than one in the nest of a reed-warbler? If the cuckoo’s egg had 
been taken and those of the warbler left, we could understand the 
attempt to protect the rare fosterer; but no, the cuckoo’s egg has 
no value without the other eggs. 

Do these collectors who employ agents ever think how tempting 
it is for the agent to transfer a cuckoo’s egg from one nest to 
another and so enhance its value? Do they ever realise that the 
paid collector may make up a short clutch, or convert a normal into 
an abnormal one, by adding eggs from other nests? This has been 
done in some cases, and the man’s excuse was that the fool deserved 
to be exploited. ‘ British-taken’ eggs have been, and probably 
still are, imported from abroad; where, then, does the boasted 
study of sub-specific variation come in? There is another matter 
which applies particularly to eggs bought from foreign collectors 
—the question of correct identification. On many of the labels 
that I have seen, both of clutches collected at home and abroad, 
are the words ‘ identity sure.’ What proof is this? Some time 
ago I went over that large collection of the eggs of Palzarctic birds 
accumulated for genuine study by the late H. E. Dresser, which 
is now housed in the Manchester Museum; there are many 
clutches and single eggs obtained by dealers from travellers and 
professional collectors abroad, and quite a number of the ‘ identity 
sure’ eggs are certainly incorrect, though the wrong identification 
may not have been intentional. Some of these Dresser himself 
discovered to be errors, some he suspected, a few he missed, having 
nothing available for comparison. 

The purchasing collector—maybe too cowardly to risk being 
exposed as a law-breaker—not only bribes others to commit crime, 
but lays himself open to imposition and encourages acts of decep- 
tion. Were his methods less destructive we could smile at his 
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credulity, but we cannot afford to smile when rare species are 
threatened. 

The crossbill nests in Northern and Central Europe and in 
Asia, and a permanent colony has long existed in Northern Scot- 
land. But this Scottish bird is said on the average to be slightly 
longer in the wing, and to have a rather deeper and more massive 
bill. The Norfolk colony consists of descendants of birds which 
arrived from the Continent twenty-six years ago, and so are dis- 
tinct from the Scottish sub-species. If this sub-specific variation 
is constant—it may be, but I cannot say, and hope that no more 
unfortunate birds will be slain to prove so really unimportant a 
point, enough having already been sacrificed—we are faced with 
fresh condemnation of the collector of British-taken eggs. That 
collector could purchase as many as he required from Continental 
dealers, and, as they are avowedly of the same sub-species as the 
Norfolk birds, these eggs, collected in countries where the bird is 
so abundant that every now and then it is forced to strive to 
enlarge its breeding range, would be just as useful for comparison 
with the eggs of Scottish birds as Norfolk eggs. 

The crossbill, taken as the text for this attack on immoral 
egg-collecting, is but one of very many sadly-persecuted species. 
There are now thousands of eggs in public and private collections 
available for anyone who really wishes to study oology; it is 
time that we called and demanded a halt. There is no excuse for 
robbing the raven, chough, woodlark, Dartford warbler, marsh- 
warbler, golden eagle, grey-lag goose, stone-curlew, greenshank, 
red-necked phalarope, and black-throated diver, some of which 
can exist only where they are privately protected. The bittern, 
marsh and hen harriers, and bearded tit would cease to exist were 
it not for private efforts; the Kentish plover has the watchers of 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds guarding it night 
and day; the great skua, once nearly extinct but now plentiful, 
owes its survival to constant care, especially of that veteran bird- 
watcher Edwardson. The honey-buzzard and ruff strive to re- 
establish themselves, but their efforts as a rule end in failure. 
From time to time the hoopoe and golden oriole visit us and 
would nest if allowed, but usually the birds remain permanently 
in glass cases before the nest is occupied. The bee-eater, one of 
the most wonderfully coloured of all birds on the British list, has 
made at least one attempt to nest, which failed. If the St. 
Kilda wren still exists it is not the fault of the collectors. The 
kite lingers, but any year may see the end, and collectors are 
blaming the buzzard! The white-tailed eagle and osprey have 
given up the contest, and gone under. Within recent years two 
of the grebes, the black-necked and Slavonian, have been found 
nesting in Britain, as have the brambling, black redstart, and 
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whooper-swan; it would be fatal to make public the locality in 
which these birds were discovered. So long as a bird is common 
it is safe, but if for any reason it is reported or reputed to be 
rare there is a rush to fill the cabinet before it is too late, and for 
some insane reason the vacancies must be filled with British-taken 
eggs. 

If the martyrdom of the Norfolk crossbills has checked the 
ruthless exploitation of rare birds, they will have added true 
value to their legendary heroism. The story of the crimson 
plumage of the male, and the apparently deformed bill, so grace- 
fully told by Longfellow, is widespread and ancient. Touched 
by pity for the dying Saviour, the little bird strove to draw the 
nails, twisted its bill, and stained its plumage with His blood. 


Stained with blood and never tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross ‘twould free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s Son release. 


And the Saviour speaks in mildness; 
‘Blest be thou of all the good! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood!’ 


Yet it is not on account of any tradition, nor for any senti- 
mental love of this or other bird, that we plead for consideration 
and mercy, but because birds and other animals have their rights. 
If we are proud of being British, may not they too love their 
country, their home, just as we know that for a time they value 
more than anything, even life itself, their nest, eggs, and young? 
And even if they cannot realise patriotism, we can, and be proud 
that in a free land every inhabitant, furred, feathered, or scaled, 
should have an equal right to live. The egg-collector, even if 
some will refuse to admit that he is immoral, is undoubtedly 
selfish; he destroys for his own gratification creatures which 
would, if allowed to live, give pleasure to others. But worse still, 
he destroys Life, prevents those creatures from enjoying the world 
in which they have just as much right to be as he has, unless we 
admit that Might is Right. 


T. A. Cowarp. 
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THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES AND THE 
AUSTRIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1809 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM THE Bowoop PAPERS 


In a recently published work I brought together under the title 
of The First Napoleon a number of documents, relating to 
Napoleon and to other members of his family, which had been 
found amongst the Bowood papers. The letters which form the 
subject of the present article are from the same source, but were 
discovered too late to be included in the volume referred to. 
They passed in the year 1846 between Thiers, then engaged in 
writing his Histoire du Consulat et de TEmpire, the Comte de 
Flahault, and the Comte de Griinne, sometime chief of the staff 
to the famous commander, Archduke Charles of Austria, and 
afterwards the Grand Maitre of his household. It is through 
Flahault, whose daughter married the fourth Lord Lansdowne, 
that these letters have descended to their present owner. 

From 1804 to 1815 Flahault had taken part in all the Napo- 
leonic campaigns. He never himself held high command, but 
served in succession as aide-de-camp to Murat, to Berthier, and 
to Napoleon, and was thus in a position to know what went on 
at headquarters. Except for a brief period before the Coup 
@’Etat of 1851, Flahault and Thiers were on terms of close friend- 
ship, and, as I have shown elsewhere,? on several occasions 
communications passed between them in relation to Thiers’ 
great historic work. In the present instance we find Flahault 
(who was at the time French Ambassador at Vienna and persona 
grata with the Austrian Court) called in aid by Thiers for the 
purpose of eliciting information from the veteran Archduke 
Charles with regard to the Wagram campaign ; and, as will appear, 
he takes the opportunity to recount to Thiers some experiences of 
his own, not without historical interest, during the course of that 
great contest. 

Of all Napoleon’s campaigns that of 1809 was perhaps the 
most dramatic. It commenced at a moment carefully chosen by 
Austria, whilst Napoleon himself was far from the theatre of war, 


1 The First Napoleon: Some unpublished Documents from the Bowood 
Papers (Constable & Co., 1925). 
2 Ibid., pp. 110-125. 
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300,000 of his best troops were locked up in Spain, and his forces 
in Central Europe were widely scattered. The Austrians, on the 
other hand, started with everything in their favour. Their army 
was led by the Archduke Charles, third brother of the reigning 
Emperor, who had been appointed commander-in-chief after the 
disasters of 1805. He was an admitted authority, both in theory 
and practice, on all things military. He has left behind him 
several works of recognised merit, amongst which his Principles 
of Strategy and the Campaign of 1799 may be specially cited. As 
a commander he had commenced his military career in the earlier 
wars of the Revolution, and up to the period with which we 
are concerned he had been almost uniformly successful. Even 
Napoleon, who was not inclined to overrate the abilities of his 
opponents, thought highly of him both as a soldier and as an 
administrator. ‘C’est le seul homme 1a. Qu’il prenne sa place 
et je leur rend tout,’ he said of him when the campaign was over.® 
While Wellington, who, as the conqueror of Napoleon, was per- 
haps even better qualified to form a judgment, is reported as 
observing, ‘He knows more about it than all of us put together 
—aye, than Bonaparte or any of us. We are none of us worthy 
to fasten the latchet of his shoes, to judge from his book and his 
plans of campaign.’* Since assuming the command the Archduke 
had completely reorganised the forces under his control, a work in 
which he received the zealous co-operation of Count Stadion, the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs. Hitherto the common soldiers 
had been treated as mere hirelings, and (to quote the Archduke’s 
own words) ‘ No intellectual principle balanced the dead mech- 
anism of a drill pressed upon them in pure geometry.’® All this . 
had been changed, promotion by merit had been for the first time 
instituted, and the ‘ citizen army’ of which the Archduke was in 
command in 1809 was far superior to anything which Austria had 
hitherto put into the field. It was moreover animated by a spirit 
of intense devotion to its chief. 

In such circumstances and with such a leader there was at 
length some prospect of success against Napoleon, and indeed 
the Archduke’s men by general admission fought better than any 
Austrian army had ever fought before. At Aspern he was actually 
victorious, but was unable to turn to advantage the narrow margin 
by which he had won the day. At Wagram he was beaten by 
a margin almost as narrow by the French, though the victory 

3% The First Napoleon, p. 8. 

* Croker Papers, I., p. 338. Wellington, however, goes on to say that the 
Archduke was only at his best for five or six hours, and then ‘falls into a 
kind of epileptic stupor, and does whatever the man at his elbow tells him.’ 
page was written in 1826. See also Acton, Letters on the French Revolution, 
Pp. 320. 

5 Seeley, Life of Stein, Vol. II. (pt. vi.), p. 333. 
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enabled Napoleon, three months later and with scarcely, any 
more fighting, to dictate his terms of peace. 
Napoleon’s military genius, it is true, was never more 
strikingly manifested than in this campaign, but the impression 
nevertheless remains that something was wanting in his opponents, 
and that if the organisation of their army left nothing to be 
desired, the fault must be sought for in the higher command. It 
has long been a subject of controversy whether the blame for 
failure should be thrown on the Archduke Charles, or whether, 
given the moves made by Napoleon, the Austrian commander 
could have acted otherwise than he did. It is interesting in these 
circumstances to find the Archduke called as a witness in his own 
defence. Thiers was of course on the side of the prosecution. 
In common with many other French historians, he seems to have 
started with the presumption that the enemy commander could 
scarcely do right, and that Napoleon could never do wrong. 
Perhaps in this case Thiers had some searchings of heart, and 
felt that the Archduke should, before being pilloried in his 
History, be given the chance of stating his case. But however 
this may be, he conceived the idea of addressing to him through 
Flahault a series of leading questions. From their tenor we might 
suspect that Thiers had already made up his mind on the points 
at issue, and this view is confirmed by the fact that in his published 
work he pays little or no attention to the answers he received. 
Before considering these questions it will be well to recapitulate 
briefly the chief events of the campaign to which they refer. 


Napoleon, having left his armies in Spain to work out their 
own salvation, had returned to Paris in January 1809. Hostilities 
commenced in Central Europe on April 10, when the Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn into Bavaria. About the same time his 
brothers, the Archdukes John and Ferdinand, had started off on 
separate expeditions to Italy and Poland respectively. All three 
were at first successful. Charles drove back the Bavarian forces 
in front of him, occupied Munich, and threatened to cut the hostile 
armies in two; John defeated Eugene Beauharnais at Sacile, near 
Venice, and Ferdinand captured Warsaw, the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Poland, which was then allied to France. Napoleon 
soon saw that matters were likely to become critical. He posted 
off in haste from Paris on April 13, and, arriving at the scene of 
action on the 17th, at once assumed personal command. In an 
instant all was changed. The Austrians were defeated succes- 
sively at Thann or Tengen on the 19th, at Abensberg on the 2oth, 
at Landshut on the 21st, at Eckmuhl on the 22nd, and at Ratisbon 
on the 23rd. The combined effect of these operations was to drive 
the major part of their army under the Archduke across to the 
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north bank of the Danube, leaving one wing under General Hiller 
isolated on the south side. Napoleon was thus able to march 
along the right bank with but slight interruption to Vienna, 
which he reached on May 10, the capital surrendering two days 
later. 

But the real difficulties were only now beginning. Hiller had 
recrossed the river and rejoined the Archduke, while the Austrian 
army had followed Napoleon’s march along the river, but on the 
opposite bank. It was virtually intact, and, since it showed no 
disposition to come over to meet him, Napoleon had perforce 
to cross the river if he was to bring it to action. Undeterred by 
the risk of crossing a huge river in the face of a watchful and 
unbroken enemy, he embarked on May 20 on this enterprise from 
the island of Lobau opposite the villages of Aspern and Essling, 
a few miles below Vienna. On the 21st he was attacked before 
he had been able to get more than half his force across, and, the 
bridge which secured his connexion with the right bank having 
been washed away by the river, he narrowly escaped having that 
portion of his army annihilated. The carnage on both sides was 
enormous, and the French were at the end of the second day’s 
fighting driven back into the island, though not before they had 
inflicted losses on their opponents as heavy as their own. But 
the battle, if indecisive of results, was, in spite of all that French 
historians may say to the contrary, an Austrian victory. Had the 
attack been delivered a little sooner, been better sustained, or been 
renewed on the following day, it seems probable that the outcome 
might have been definitely adverse to the French. 

During the six weeks which followed the island of Lobau was 
by degrees converted into a fortified and impregnable camp. The 
Austrians remained meanwhile completely inactive, neither inter- 
fering with the French operations from the left bank, nor attempt- 
ing the turning movement, which might have been possible, at the 
outset at all events, by crossing the river lower down and attacking 
their enemy in rear. 

By the beginning of July all was in readiness for a fresh 
attempt. This was made on the 6th, when the entire French force 
successfully crossed the river and defeated the Archduke, who had 
taken post six miles off on the heights of Wagram. The battle 
has been described as ‘a race between the failure of Napoleon’s 
left and the success of his right.’® In the end it was lost to the 
Austrians because the Archduke John, who had been ordered by 
his brother to attack the French right, did not bring up his force 
until the fighting was over. Even so the Archduke Charles con- 
trived to withdraw his army in good order, and few guns or un- 
wounded prisoners fell into his enemy’s hands. At the Emperor 

* Hamley, Operations of War (1923 edition), p. 429. 
I 
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Francis’ request an armistice was concluded on July 14, and three 
months later he found himself obliged to sign a peace treaty which 
took from his country 3,000,000l., 50,000 square miles of territory, 
and 4,000,000 inhabitants. After this the Archduke Charles 
resigned his command, and, though he lived nearly forty years 
more, he virtually took no further part in the affairs of his country. 


In his first letter to Flahault Thiers professes the greatest 
anxiety not to cause pain or embarrassment to the ‘ Prince 
Generalissimo.’ His questions, however, can hardly have failed 
to be embarrassing, for they all point, not obscurely, to the 
occasions during the course of the campaign in which the Arch- 
duke’s judgment had been considered to be at fault. The cate- 
chism might have been more shortly, if less delicately, framed as 
follows :— 

(1) How did the Archduke manage to get cut off from 
Ratisbon ? 

(2) Why did he not recross to the south bank of the Danube 
and, joining General Hiller, endeavour to bar Napoleon’s march 
to Vienna? 

(3) Why did he not take measures earlier to prevent Napo- 
leon’s crossing of the Danube? 

(4) How was it that he did not get information of the French 
crossing at Essling earlier and act upon it sooner? 

(5) Why did he not after Aspern cross the river and attack 
the French in rear? 

(6) Why was he so inactive during the interval between 
Aspern and Wagram? And why did he not offer a more deter- 
mined resistance in the prepared position of Wagram itself? 

Now, although the Archduke might well have declined cross- 
examination by Thiers on events which had taken place thirty- 
seven years before, he at once gave through the Comte de Griinne 
answers to all the questions which had been put to him. It is 
therefore the more remarkable that in the part of his History 
which deals with this campaign’ Thiers makes no reference 
whatever to the communications which had taken place between 
them. He may, perhaps, have hoped to draw from the Archduke 
some admissions or regrets, and was disappointed to receive 
straightforward if non-committal replies. One cannot, however, 
fail to observe that, although Thiers does not mention that part 
of the Archduke’s opinions and plan of campaign which the latter 
had actually communicated to him, he does not hesitate to 
attribute to the enemy commander some pages of other views 
and plans for which he can have had no authority other than his 


7 Histoire du Consulat et de L’Empire, Vol. X. (1899 edition) : ‘ Ratisbon’ 
(book xxxiv.) and ‘Wagram’ (book xxxv.). 
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own imagination. But with Thiers everything was made to 
subserve the great object of glorifying Napoleon, though he seems 
sometimes to have forgotten that by decrying the Archduke he 
was in fact taking away from the credit of the man who conquered 
him. It is significant that, in spite of Thiers’ expressed desire to 
be both fair and accurate, he confidently asserts that the Archduke 
had some 140,000 men (or 150,000 including the Archduke John’s 
force) at his disposal at Wagram, though the Archduke had 
specifically told him ?° that he had but 94,000. 

Flahault’s contribution, as to the position on the eve of Aspern, 
though unsolicited, is of a more illuminating character than that 
of the Archduke. It clearly indicates that on the evening of 
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THE VALLEY oF THE DANUvBE, 1809. 


May 20 Napoleon was unaware of the close proximity of the 
Austrian army, and refused to believe that he had at the moment 
to do with more than an advance guard. It follows that if the 
Archduke had attacked with greater rapidity and determination 
in the morning instead of in the afternoon of the 2oth, he would 
in all probability have been completely successful. Flahault’s 
letter shows that when the battle was over and the French had 
been driven back into the island of Lobau they were in such a 
condition that they must have succumbed to a further attack, had 
one been made. 


8 See especially after Aspern, Thiers, X., pp. 349-51. 
® Thiers, X., p. 431. 18 See post, p. 122, 
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Flahault, it must be remembered, was a competent witness, 
for on an occasion of this kind the principal aide-de-camp to the 
chief of the staff has exceptional opportunities to see and to hear. 
Moreover, as he tells us himself, he was with the Emperor in the 
little boat which brought them back across the flooded river in 
the small hours of the morning after Aspern +4 —a journey during 
which the situation on the island which they had left behind them 
could not fail to have been frankly discussed between Napoleon 
and Berthier in Flahault’s hearing. But Flahault’s testimony 
seems to have been distasteful to Thiers, for he passes it by, merely 
stating that there were differences of opinion amongst officers 
who were sent to reconnoitre during the night of the 20th as to 
whether Napoleon had to deal with the whole Austrian army 
or only with its advance guard, while he suggests that ‘da moins de 
mécomptes imprévus’ there was ample time for Napoleon’s army 
to debouch on the north bank before an attack could have been 
launched against it.1? Flahault could yield nothing to Thiers in 
the matter of hero worship for the ‘Great Man,’ but none the 
less he is clearly of opinion that Napoleon was on this occasion 
guilty of a miscalculation, from the consequences of which he was 
only saved by the slowness of his enemy to move; while he lets 
us see that in his opinion any renewal of the Austrian attack on 
the 23rd would have carried all before it. The reasons why such 
an attack would have been impossible are indicated by the Arch- 
duke in his reply to Thiers’ fourth question. 

The other great issue, why the Archduke continued inactive 
and allowed Napoleon ultimately to transport his army from the 
island of Lobau to the left bank of the Danube on June 5 and 6, 
has provoked much controversy. Some have urged it as a mark 
of strategy on the part of the Archduke that he made no move; 
though he himself makes no such claim, but asserts that in the 
circumstances he had no choice. Sir Edward Hamley,’* in 
stating the case for the Archduke, points out that the state of 
affairs before Wagram was not unlike that existing in the 
American Civil War in 1862 before the battle of Fredericksburg. 
General Lee, however, allowed Burnside to cross the Rappahan- 
hock, and beat him when he had got over; while the Archduke 
allowed Napoleon to cross the Danube, but was beaten at Wagram. 

Two great facts in the campaign of 1809 seem to stand out 
above all others—Napoleon’s outstanding military genius, and 
the fact that he was defeated in a great battle. French armies, 
it is true, had been defeated in the previous year at Baylen and 
at Vimiero, but Napoleon had not been there. Aspern broke the 


1 Thiers, X., p. 341. 
12 Thiers, X., p. 207. 
18 Hamley, Operations of War (1923 edition), pp. 243, 349. 
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spell. ‘Napoleon,’ says Sorel, ‘avait connu a Eylau la victoire 
douteuse, il avait essuyé la défaite 4 Essling, il connut 4 Wagram 
la victoire inutile.’’* Notwithstanding the crushing terms for 
Austria of the peace which followed, the first signs of the setting 
of the Napoleonic sun are to be dated from the great struggle on 
the Marchfeld, where centuries before Rudolph of Hapsburg and 
Ottaker of Bohemia had contended for victory and supremacy 
in Germany. 
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Thiers to Flahault 
is ' Paris, June 27, 1846; . 
My DEAR CoMTE DE FLAHAULT,—I appeal once more to your kindness for 
the purpose of obtaining through you some historical information to which 
I attach great importance, for I wish to be both fair and accurate. I will 
explain myself without further preliminary. 

The post which you hold must put you in the way of approaching the 


‘ Archduke Charles, a prince who has always been held in the highest honour 


in France. The greatest regard is due to him both as prince and as general, 
and I am anxious not to attribute to him in my History either plans or 
actions which are not in strict accordance with the facts. It occurred to 
me that the best plan would be to have direct recourse to him, well known 
as he is for his love of truth, and to put to him through your instrumentality 
a few historical questions concerning the great campaign of 1809. These 
questions of course relate exclusively to military matters. 

If you are able to write to the noble Generalissimo of the Austrian 
armies, and to procure for me answers to the questions which follow, I 
shall be infinitely obliged to you. Should you feel that the proprieties 
prevent your taking any action, pray consider my letter as unwritten. I 
shall then endeavour to seek the truth through some other channel. 

(1) When the Archduke Charles on April 19, 1809, encountered 
Marshal Davoust’s corps at Tengen and at Thann, what was his objective? 
Was he actually making for Ratisbon—and if so, why? 

(2) When, after the occupation of Ratisbon,’* he became separated 
from the Austrian forces which remained on the right bank of the Danube, 
and retired into Bohemia, how did he view the situation? What measures 
did he take for the defence of the Austrian monarchy? Was it his object 
by holding the left bank of the Danube and by conforming step by step 
with Napoleon’s advance on the right bank, right up to the walls of Vienna, 
to take advantage of the difficulties which Napoleon would encounter 
when he crossed the Danube (vide Essling) and to save his country by 
engaging the enemy in a defensive action whilst attempting to cross 
the great river? Or was he thinking of marching rapidly on one of 
the points at which the Danube might be crossed (such as Lintz, Maut- 
hausen or Krems), in order to get over the river, join General Hiller, and 
defend the Traun, the Ens and the St. Polten positions?! And was it 
because his progress had been delayed by inevitable difficulties, and because 
he could not have reached Lintz, Ens and St. Polten until too late, that he 
did not adopt this plan? 

(3) Was it when the Archduke Charles learnt of the arrival of the 
' 4 L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, Vol. VIL, p. 363. 

1% Je, on April 22. 

16 The three positions referred to had to be passed successively by Napoleon 
on his march from the Inn to Vienna. 
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French before Vienna?’ that it first occurred to him that the Danube had 
become the one hope of salvation for the Austrian monarchy and that he 
must try and drive Napoleon into the river whenever he might attempt to 
cross it? 

(4) Did he only hear of the crossing at Esslingen on the day it took 
place?#® What was his plan of action for that day? Would not the 
French have been hurled back into the river, if they had not shown so 
stubborn a resistance? Does not the prince consider that in the position 
they held beyond the small arm of the Danube, which separates the island 
of Lobau from the left bank, the French were safe from any serious attack? 

(5) Would it have been possible for the Prince to move down at once to 
Presburg, cross the river, march up the right bank as far as Enzersdorff,* 
and then to attack the French while half their force was shut up within 
the island of Lobau and they were without bridges to recross the main 
stream? Was the Austrian army in a state which made an operation of 
this kind possible? 

(6) How did the Archduke view the situation during the month of 
June?® How did he contemplate preventing Napoleon from crossing 
the Danube? On the day of the battle of Wagram, what dispositions did 
he make for concentrating his force at the decisive point? Is it true that 
the Prince was unwilling to commit himself to the defence of the Wagram 
position, for fear of losing his army, which was the last resource of the 
monarchy ? 

These, my dear Comte de Flahault, are the questions which I should 
like to send to the Prince Generalissimo of the Austrian armies. He has 
won such deserved renown, and has fought such brilliant actions, that in 
appealing to his testimony, one need have no fear of causing him either 
pain or embarrassment. My letter and my inquiries will be null and void, 
should you think it best not to make mention of them. But in the contrary 
supposition, the Prince will find in the questions I put to him nothing but 
a tribute to his sincerity and a scrupulous desire to make no unfounded 
statement concerning him. 

Good bye, my dear Count. Have the goodness in any event to send me 
a reply, and to tell me what you do. Accept once more the assurance of 
my regard and of my friendship. 

A, THrers. 


Flahault to Thiers * 
Vienna, July 9, 1846. 
My bEAR Frienp,—Although my hand is stiff and scarcely capable of 
writing a long letter, I will not put off my reply to yours. 

Absence is a hateful thing, for though it does not (I hope so at least) 
affect one’s real feelings, it alters the manner of giving them expression. 
And now instead of such words as are used between friends, I find a sort 
of formality which I am not accustomed to in you, and to which I cannot 
resign myself in view of the regard in which I have always held you. 

Pray remember once for all that (as I have indeed proved on more than 
one occasion during my past life) my feelings do not change, and my 
relations with friends are in no wise affected by time or absence. 
ite. —_— arrived before Vienna on May 10. The capital surrendered on 

12th. 

18 The bridge was thrown across on May 10; the first troops crossed on the 
20th. The Archduke attacked on the afternoon of the 2tst. 

19 This should read Ebersdorff (vide infra, p. 120). 

2 J.e., between the battles of Aspern and Wagram. 
"1 This Ictter is taken from a draft preserved by Fiahault, 
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Having said this, let us come to the subject of your letter. This has 
reached me at a rather unfortunate moment, since the Archduke Charles 
is in the country. But I shall see his Grand Master, General Comte de 
Griinne, and I shall consult with him as to the best method of obtaining 
from his Imperial Highness the information you ask. It is indeed in his 
own interest to let you have it. 

Meanwhile, before we are in possession of it, let me tell you a story 
about our first crossing of the Danube, which will prove to you that the 
Emperor was on this occasion quite unaware of the near presence of the 
Archduke’s army. I was first aide-de-camp to the Prince de Neuchatel, 2 
and in the afternoon of May 21% (the day before the battle) while the 
troops were passing over the small arm of the Danube, I was talking with 
some of the chasseurs of the 13th Regiment who had been wounded and 
were making their way back from the advance guard. The Emperor saw 
me, called me to him, and sent me to see what had been happening, ordering 
me to return and report to him. General Lasalle’s cavalry, which was 
skirmishing with the enemy, were the only troops who had so far crossed. 
Massena’s corps, which had reached the island of Lobau, was preparing to 
follow the cavalry over the small arm of the river. 

I went at first to General Lasalle and afterwards pushed on up to the 
foremost skirmishers, remaining there until night put an end to the fighting. 
Looking carefully in the enemy’s direction, I thought that I could see a 
very long line of fires, quite far apart it is true, but so regularly spread that 
I had no doubt of the presence of a considerable body of troops. 

Having returned to the Emperor, I informed him of what I had seen 
and of the conviction which I had formed. He seemed greatly surprised, 
and made me repeat what I had just told him, then calling up Marshal 
Massena he ordered him to cross over with me to the other side (on the left 
bank of the side stream) in order to see how things stood. 

We found that our forces had (as always happens during the night) 
fallen back a long way behind the point to which I had previously pene- 
trated, and in order to get over this disadvantage, and to get as good a view 
as possible, we climbed up the clock tower of the church at Essling. 

The continuous line of fires which I had observed was no longer visible, 
but enough of them could be seen to enable me to indicate to the Marshal 
the ground which they had covered. It would be too long a story, and there 
is now no necessity to tell you of the discussion which ensued between us. 
General Becker, his chief of the staff, agreed with me, but he** declared 
that he could see nothing which indicated the presence of an army, nor 
even of a considerable body of troops, and he therefore thought that I had 
made a mistake. We came back to the Emperor, who was still near the 
bridge over the side stream, and the Marshal informed him of his views. 
The Emperor, after listening to him, was good enough to turn towards me, 
and to give me an encouraging glance, so I made bold to say that, since I 
unfortunately did not agree with Marshal Massena, it would ill become me 
to maintain my opinion. Nevertheless I had been in a position to see what 
could not be seen from the clock tower, and I hoped that I might not be 
considered to fail in the deep respect which was due (and which I felt) 
towards him, if I maintained the conviction which I had already expressed 
to His Majesty, namely that there was quite close to us a considerable force. 
So ended our conversation, but the events of the morrow more than justified 


22 Berthier, Napoleon’s chief of the staff. 

23 Sic; but Flahault obviously means the 20th, for the general engagement 
began on the ist. 
% J.¢., Massena. 
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my view. I believe that if the Marshal had happened to be of my opinion, 
and if the Emperor had realised the proximity of the Austrian army, he 
would not have left the island of Lobau, nor would he have given battle 
before he had concentrated all his forces on the left bank of the main stream. 

As to the moment at which our crossing near Essling was discovered 
by the Archduke, he alone is in a position to speak; but in view of the 
poor mobility of the Austrian troops and the impossibility of calling upon 
them to make forced marches without leaving the majority of the men 
behind, he would certainly have required several days to bring his forces 
together and to concentrate his army.* 

The Emperor Napoleon never showed any signs of recollecting the 
incident which I have just told you, but I have some reason to believe that 
he did not forget it, for thenceforward he was particularly kind to me. On 
several occasions he specially designated me to the Major-General ** for 
confidential missions, and at the end of the retreat from Moscow he did me 
the honour to appoint me his aide-de-camp. 

In my opinion it was only the strenuous resistance offered by our troops 
at the battle of Essling which prevented their being thrown back into the 
river; but I think that had the Archduke attacked them at daybreak on 
the 23rd whilst they were in the island of Lobau it is not easy to say what 
would have been the outcome of this attack. I recrossed the river and 
returned to Ebersdorff in the same boat as the Emperor, and I can tell you, 
at any rate, that there was considerable anxiety on this point. 

Apropos of Ebersdorff, I think you must have made a mistake in your 
fifth question. You say ‘Could the Prince have gone down at once to 
Presburg, crossed the Danube, and marched up the right bank as far as 
Enzersdorff?’ Did you not mean to say Ebersdorff? This was the village 
which were our Imperial headquarters, and it was near it that the bridge 
had been thrown across the river. Let me have a line as to this. Enzers- 
dorff is on the left bank. FLAHAULT. 


Thiers to Flahault 
Paris, July 26, 1846. 
My DEAR FrienD,—Pray forgive me if my style seemed too formal and not 
as friendly as it should be. Appearances must have entirely belied my 
intentions, for to me you are a trusted friend, and it is my wish to be the 
same to you, both in appearance and in reality. I did not however know 


whether my letter might not be passed on to others, hence I treated you as 
an ambassador. 

I trust that you will persevere with your inquiries, and I must at once 
correct the mistake which I made in framing my fifth question. It was 
Ebersdorff that I should have said, for otherwise my question would be 
meaningless, since there is no such place as Enzersdorff, but only Ebers- 
dorff, on the right bank, and it was there (as you say) that were the Imperial 
headquarters at the moment in question. So much for my correction, and 
now I must stop, for I am off to Havre to spend a few weeks at the seaside. 

Believe me from my heart always yours. My respects to Madame de 
Flahault. Mesdames Thiers and Dosne®’ thank you for your recollection 
of them and send you many messages. A. THrers. 


% J.e., for the purpose of the turning movement suggested in Thiers’ fifth 
question. 

26 Berthier, the chief of the staff, with whom Flahault remained as aide- 
de-camp until 1812. 

27 Thiers’ mother-in-law. 
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Comte de Griinne to Flahault 


Baven, July 29, 1846. 
Monsieur LE ComTE,—With his Imperial Highness the Archduke’s per- 
mission, I have the honour to send to your Excellency the following answers 
to the questions which you have been good enough to communicate to me. 

(1) Since the forces of the enemy were not yet concentrated, and 
Marshal Davoust’s corps was marching in order to effect a concentration, 
the Archduke hoped to defeat it while on the move and thereby to weaken” 
the army which was advancing against him; while by gaining possession 
of Ratisbon he could ensure his own communications with the troops 
coming from Bohemia. 

(2) The aim of the Archduke was to keep possession of the left bank of 
the Danube, to recross that river whenever the chance might present itself, 
and to attack the enemy. He was however forced to make a detour in order 
to avoid the broken and inaccessible part of the mountains called Bohmer- 
wald, for he wished to draw in to himself while on the march some of the 
new levies raised in Bohemia and so to make good his losses. He had more- 
over lost his bridging material at Ratisbon, so Napoleon, travelling by a 
straighter and a shorter line, was able to outstrip him in the race for Vienna. 

(3) Having thus reached Vienna after the French had already got 
there, the Archduke conceived the idea of waiting until Napoleon attempted 
the crossing of the Danube, in order to attack him while this operation 
was actually in progress.2* It was with this object that the bank of the 
Danube was held only by a flying corps, while the army itself, to keep it out 
of sight of the enemy, was encamped behind the heights of Bisamberg. 

(4) Nothing was known by the Archduke of the crossing of the French 
army until his advanced posts on the left bank of the Danube became 
engaged and reported the fact to him. After the battle of Aspern the 
French were not only protected from any serious attack behind the branch 
of the Danube, but the Austrians were exhausted by the loss of 26,000 men 
on the field of battle and by a great shortage of munitions. Napoleon, on 
the other hand, was at once reinforced by the arrival of 45,000 fighting 
men. 2° 

(5) It was for these very same reasons that the Archduke was not in a 
position which permitted an attack on Ebersdorff vié Presburg. 

(6) After the battle of Aspern or Essling, the Archduke considered that 
the positions respectively occupied by the two forces on both sides of the 
Danube made it impossible for either of them to manceuvre in such a way 
as to leave it without risk. If the Archduke made a move towards Hungary 
he would by so doing have abandoned to the enemy his line of com- 
munication with Bohemia and Moravia, whence he drew all his supplies, 
and this at a moment when the Russians were invading Gallicia ® while 
everyone in Hungary was joining the ‘Insurrection.’*! If the Austrians 
had marched towards the Upper Danube (where, by the way, there are few 
suitable crossing places), there was the danger that Napoleon would cross 
over near Vienna to the bank which they had abandoned and would force 


28 The Austrian advanced posts on the left bank of the Danube only became 
engaged on the evening of the 20th, but the French had begun to establish them- 
selves on the island of Lobau on the 18th (vide Thiers, Vol. X., pp. 204-5). The 
Archduke should therefore have heard what was on foot before the 2oth. 

% Ie, the armies of Eugéne Beauharnais and Macdonald, who joined 
Napoleon soon after Essling. 

39 Russia was at the moment in alliance with France. 

%1 The ‘Insurrection,’ or national call to arms, had been widespread. 
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them back into the western part of Bohemia. The French, on the other 
hand, if they marched up the Danube, would lay open their line of com- 
munication with Italy, and if they moved down stream would compromise 
that with Germany and France, which was of even greater importance to 
them. It follows from this that the two armies were in a state of check- 
mate, that nothing but a pitched battle could solve the matter, and that 
this battle could only take place upon the terrain occupied by one or other 
of the two forces. It seemed probable that victory would then rest with 
that which was in numerical superiority. Both commanders-in-chief 
strained every nerve to obtain this superiority, but Napoleon’s resources 
were greatly superior to those of his adversary. At the battle of Wagram 
he did in fact place in the field 160,000 men, while the Austrians had only 
94,000 sabres and bayonets with which to oppose him. 

The ground between Aspern and Esslingen had been only lightly 
entrenched, rather for the purpose of observing the enemy than with the 
view to strenuous resistance. The island of Lobau is circular in shape, and 
Napoleon had taken such pains to conceal his crossing that it was impossible 
to tell at what point he would make it, while if we had become engaged 
with him in one place, he could from his central position have flung himself 
rapidly on another, and could thave taken in flank any part of our force 
which had ventured close up to the Danube. 

In point of fact it was after he had ostensibly thrown a bridge across 
between Aspern and Esslingen * that his army crossed in the angle formed 
by the branch of the Danube which goes round the island and afterwards 
rejoins the main stream of this river. The Archduke withdrew from the 
field of battle, but his troops were never routed. 

I thank your Excellency for having afforded me this opportunity of 
renewing the expressions of high esteem with which I have the honour to be, 

Monsieur le Comte, your Excellency’s most humble 
and obedient servant, 
Le Comte vE GRrUNNE. 


The above letters have been translated from originals (in one 
case from a draft) now at Bowood. In commenting upon them 
I have been greatly assisted by my uncle, Lord Fitzmaurice, and 
have had the advantage of his extensive knowledge of the period 
with which they deal. 


KErryY. 


32 J.¢., at the same spot as that at which the original crossing (before the 
battle of Aspern) had been effected. One division (that of Legrand) actually 
crossed at this point and so attracted the attention of the Austrians, but the rest 
of the French army crossed, without initial molestation, further up the branch 
stream. (Thiers, X., pp. 423 et seq.) 
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THE SCOTTISH LITERARY RENAISSANCE 


ScoTtTisH literature, through native impulse no less than arti- 
ficially applied endeavour, is presently experiencing a phase of 
revival which in some respects has almost the character of renais- 
sance. A well-directed and ingenious effort is seeking to raise it 
from the slough of the commonplace in which it has lain for nearly 
a century, and the distinguishing features of this movement have 
already been widely criticised and debated in the Scottish Press, 
sometimes with but little sympathy and insight, at others with 
all that philosophical desire to arrive at a fundamental compre- 
hension which is typical of the Caledonian intellect. 

But, had analytical examination as well as creative capacity 
not been applied to it by a certain group, Scottish literary 
endeavour to-day might not have been recognisable as a stream 
of considerable force which is gradually excavating a new channel 
for itself. It would, of course, have been evident that its volume 
was presently much greater than at any time during the past 
three centuries, and that, as in the case of English letters, a much 
higher degree of technical achievement was being manifested. It 
would also have been abundantly clear that composition in the 
Scots vernacular was once more coming greatly into favour after 
a period of neglect and vitiation. But, lacking the searching 
scrutiny to which the ‘ Scottish Literary Renaissance,’ as it has 
been termed, has been subjected, it would scarcely have been 
apparent to English or European men of letters that the new 
tendency in Scottish literature was actually of the nature of a 
rebirth, that it was, in fact, a manifestation of the reawakening 
of Scottish sentiment and national spirit. 

During the last quarter of a century Scottish literature failed 
to attract the attention of the world of culture. It certainly did 
not appeal to European imagination as did the Irish or Nor- 
wegian literatures. The crass sentimentalism and undistinguished 
banalities of the Kailyaird school alienated from the first the 
sympathies of critics of taste and insight. Scotsmen of per- 
spicacity and experience could not but feel depressed at the popular 
vogue of a cult which, they were aware, frequently afforded only 
a base caricature of their countrymen, paving the way for the even 
grosser tradition of Lauderism. Nor to Scotsmen of liberal view 
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did the somewhat artless impulse to concentrate the entire literary 
thought and homage of the nation upon the achievement of 
Robert Burns, however admittedly great, appear as likely to be 
conducive to the healthy or catholic expansion of Scottish literary 
life and activity. Those of them more familiar with the genius 
and tradition of the older and more courtly Scottish poets— 
Douglas, Henryson, Dunbar, and Lyndesay—and with the 
tradition, magical and intense, of the northern balladeers, recog- 
nised in these a spirit as genuinely native and technically more 
worthy of affection and close study than that of their successors. 
While worshipping Burns ‘this side idolatry,’ they whole- 
heartedly detested the host of uninspired plagiarists who suc- 
ceeded him, and deplored the descent of Scots poetry into an 
abyss of infamous cliché and mechanical reiteration. 

The initial effort to define a theory of modern Scottish letters, 
and to bring its recent manifestations into one corpus, is due to 
Mr. C. M. Grieve of Montrose, author of Annals of the Five 
Senses, a young writer of great resource and tireless energy, and 
a poet whose work reveals better than that of most of his con- 
temporaries the opportunities which the Scots vernacular affords 
to skilful appreciation of its possibilities. Both under his own and 
under his pen-name of ‘ Hugh M’Diarmid,’ Mr. Grieve has recently 
created a veritable kulturkampf in Scottish literary circles, a 
tumult in which his ideas have been greeted with the most savage 
condemnation mingled with praise almost extravagant. Impatient 
of Kailyairdism and the cult of Burns, Mr. Grieve was among the 
first to recognise that post-war Scotland was ripe for a new 
literary dispensation. Although then almost unknown, he seized 
upon the situation with coolness and address and soon dominated 
it. Briefly, he has accomplished three things. He has shepherded 
together such Scottish versifiers of ability as exist into a single 
flock—in other words, he has ‘ clubbified’ Scots poetry, drawing 
it willy-nilly into some such semblance of a ‘school’ as Mistral 
did with the literature of his Langue d’Oc. Secondly, he has 
advanced an enthusiastic claim for the status of the Scots ver- 
nacular as a language, advocating its enlargement from the con- 
dition of patois, in which it presently languishes, by the revival of 
older forms, the creation of new ones, and the amalgamation of 
its several dialects into a species of ‘ generalised’ or ‘ synthetic’ 
tongue. Lastly, he has with marked critical ability, if in rather 
too diffuse a manner, formulated an admirable working philosophy 
or ‘theory’ of Scottish letters, chiefly with reference to the 
psychological differences which distinguish the Scottish mentality 
from those of neighbouring peoples. 

This David with the sharp-shooting sling has naturally aroused 
the whole camp of Philistines into furious war. Not that Scotland 
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is without its wise Sophetim who recognise the justice of much of 
this young champion’s argument. But the Goliaths of the Kail- 
yaird, the ‘Greybeards’ of the Poets’ Corner, those who affect 
‘wut’ of the maundering order as found in Johnnie Gibb o’ 
Gushetneuk, and the whole tribe of Perfect Burnsians, smarting 
beneath the bruises dealt by his missiles, have inveighed in chorus 
against the innovator and blasphemer. Generally speaking, 
criticism seems to have been confined to contemptuous phrases, 
ability to compose a reasoned counterblast being scarcely con- 
spicuous in Mr, Grieve’s opponents. Better equipped critics 
might have indicated that Mr. Grieve in his enthusiasm had 
pressed some rather raw recruits into his phalanx, excellent as its 
general standard is; that his efforts to enrich Scots and raise it 
from its present grovelling dialectical levels to the status of a 
language have been somewhat haphazard and required a greater 
philological and selective skill than he is perhaps capable of 
bringing to the task; and that his theory of Scots letters is too 
greatly burdened with philosophical and psychological argument, 
and with facile erudition, to commend itself as sufficiently 
practical. It might also have been said that the style in which 
his essays are couched is a little vague, and prone to the manu- 
facture of reiterate and somewhat far-fetched phrases. 

But if it is not always a good medium for literary polemic, it 
is, indeed, one of rare richness and eloquent of real penetration. 
Mr. Grieve resembles Mr. Gordon Craig’s actor— He gasps, he 
pants, he raves.’ But, unlike that Thespian, he ‘ gets there.’ He 
carries you with him by sheer force of brain-power, added to a 
species of Demosthenean eloquence, in which the pebble in the 
mouth is somewhat distressingly apparent. With every page 
you either gain increased confidence in him or execrate him the 
more. He is a kind of literary Winston Churchill whom one must 
either love or detest, and as I happen to be of his way of thinking 
it is quite easy for me to do the former, though I can comprehend 
something of the frenzy he has stirred up in the narrow and out- 
moded generation of senile rhymesters, and in the breasts of those 
purists who, affecting a close acquaintance with Scots, are almost 
totally ignorant of it. 

When all is said and done, however, Mr. Grieve, battling 
against opposition more extraordinary than perhaps any young 
writer in Europe has recently had to face, has won through and 
has triumphantly vindicated the truth that genius, lacking personal 
address and worldly and propagandist attributes, is a very rusty 
weapon indeed. If he has not achieved so much success on the 
creative side of his endeavour, that is due to the notions which to 
some extent vitiate its philosophic counterpart. 

It is chiefly by poetry that the ‘ Scottish Renaissance,’ as Mr. 
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Grieve has called it, has elected to live, and upon its poetical 
achievement it must be judged. And Mr. Grieve has certainly 
‘ judged ’ it himself in a series of extraordinary essays contributed 
to the Scottish Educational Journal, in which he has approached 
the whole subject in a spirit of frankness comparable only to that 
of the days of ‘ Maga,’ and with a degree of insight in estimating 
the gifts and failings of his lyrical fellow-countrymen which shows 
him the possessor of a most intimate acquaintance with the 
national psychology. 

Only the merest sketch-map of contemporary Scottish poetry 
can here be drawn. Candidly, we have not yet charted interiors, 
and only the mountain-peaks, or in this case the hills and greater 
natural features, can be delineated. It remains but to ask, should 
our chart bear a national or provincial designation? Does it 
represent ‘Scotland’ or merely ‘North Britain’? At first it 
might appear as if tinted in the hues of provincialism—the pink 
of England’s red, so to speak. But a closer and more penetrating 
inspection will demonstrate the fallacy of any such purview. 
Psychologically it does not at all shade away from the general 
Britannic scarlet, and its occasional hints of this tone are merely 
the florid patches in a very decided tartan. 

Of the elder among those Scottish poets who pre-dated the 
‘Renaissance,’ and who still remain, Dr. Ronald Campbell Macfie, 
Sir Ronald Ross, and Mr. Douglas Ainslie are, perhaps, the best 
and most outstanding examples. Dr. Macfie’s effort is, indeed, 
characteristic of this era and its struggle against an unsympathetic 
native environment. He is indisputably in the line of descent 
from the old Makars, and thus a thousand leagues away from 
Kailyairdism. His work belongs to the mainstream of poetry 
written in English, and bears the marks of convention and facility. 
In its lack of experimentalism, in its nescience of its era, it fails 
to challenge greatness, and it has no continuity of impulse, having 
evidently been, like most Scots verse of the period, more of a hobby 
than a warhorse. Still it has a large body of quality, and often 
approaches the major tradition. Its chief value, however, lies in 
the fact that it is essentially Scottish in spirit. Many of Dr. 
Macfie’s delicate and charming lyrics will assuredly plead success- 
fully with time. He would, however, have been better accom- 
modated had he written in Scots, his native psychological medium. 

But the outstanding names in Scottish poetry to-day are 
perhaps those of ‘Hugh M’Diarmid,’ George Reston Malloch, 
William Jeffrey, Alexander Gray, Miss Muriel Stuart, and 
Pittendrigh MacGillivray. Not that these should be regarded as 
a group, for their work owes little to any common impetus or 
inspiration other than a national one. ‘Hugh M’Diarmid’s’ 
effort is unquestionably the most arresting and ‘ original.’ Not 
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only has he returned to the Doric, but in the spirit of the ‘new 
broom ’ has resolved to employ a ‘ generalised’ Doric of his own 
gleaning. If in some sort this ‘new’ vernacular, gathered from 
all the Scottish dialects, culled from the ancient Makars, and 
abounding in words of somewhat far-fetched aspect, is not wholly 
satisfactory, it still foreshadows the advent of a tongue which 
even an intelligent member of the Scottish Vernacular Circle 
will admit is bound to arise as a medium for the necessities of 
the growing number of those Scottish writers in prose and verse 
whose destinies are linked for good or evil with the Doric. 
Probably ‘ Hugh M’Diarmid’s’ Scots will, in time, function much 
as does the ‘ Landsmaal’ in Scandinavian, and ‘ synthetic’ Scots, 
whether the ‘Greybeards’ like it or not, will in all likelihood 
become the literary medium of scores of writers north of the 
Tweed. In many minds it presently arouses nothing but irrita- 
tion, in others a kind of prophetic awe. It is significant that the 
former are of the type who protested against Mistral’s great recon- 
struction of Provengal, while the latter resemble those who cheer- 
fully accepted it. 

The poems couched in this new Scots are strangely unequal, 
in that their matériel falls somewhat short of the enthusiasm 
which inspired them. But no poetry for a century and a half has 
reflected so much of the authentic Scotland as the poems in Mr. 
M’Diarmid’s recent book Sangschaw. What all its reviewers— 
and most have been friendly—have failed to observe is that it 
revives the spirit of the Scottish domestic rhyme, of that peculiarly 
native, unchronicled and now almost discarded body of traditional 
jingle through which the soul of Scotland shines often more 
veridically even than in the work of Burns or the balladeers, and 
which, in turn, and in its manner, derives from the ‘ flytings’ or 
‘raggings’ of the old court poets. It is the recapture of the 
spirit of Wullie Wastle, the jingles in The Red Etin, of Leery 
Leery, light the lamps, and all those silvern yet sarcastic bairn- 
songs which no man who has had the inestimable privilege of up- 
bringing in one of the haunted little towns of Scotland can cast 
from him in the later years—which, indeed, flit through the 
scenery of his after-life like brownies with bells on their toes. 
These are the last shadows of a Scotland of grey peels, mysterious 
shaws, wan waters, and eerie dells, a dun tapestry sprinkled with 
fantastic shapes. They hold the demonology of packed and 
straightened burghs where the Deil might live in the next wynd. 
Consider Ex Vermibus: 


Gape gape gorlin! 5 
¢ For I ha’e a worm 

That'll gi’e ye a slee and sliggy sang 
Wi’ mony a whuram. 
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I defy a hundred per cent. Scot of the true mark to read that— 
or better still, fit it to a little tune—without feeling the whole of 
faery shake him. To Englishmen, exiled ‘ heads of departments ’ 
and others, it may mean nothing. But I feel that the Devonians 
might ‘get’ it, and perhaps someone in the Isle of Man. 

Nearly as good is The Bonnie Broukit Bairn: 


Mars is braw in crammasy, 
Venus in a green silk goun, 
The auld mune shak’s her gowden feathers, 
Their starry talk’s a wheen o’ blethers, 
Nane for thee a thochtie sparin’ ; 
Earth, thou bonnie broukit bairn! 
—But greet, and in your tears ye’ll droun 
The haill clanjamfrie! 
But the justification and poetic triumph of the new Scots so 
far undoubtedly lie in Mr. M’Diarmid’s Watergaw ': 


Ae weet forenicht i’ the yow-trummle? 

I saw yon antrin thing, 

A watergaw wi’ its chitterin’ licht 
Ayont the on-ding? ; 

An’ I thocht o’ the last wild look ye gied 
Afore ye deed! 


There was nae reek i’ the laverock’s hoose 
That nicht—an’ nane i’ mine; 

But I hae thocht o’ that foolish licht 
Ever sin’ syne; 

An’ I think that mebbe at last I ken 
What your look meant then. 

It is not to be criticised. It is to be remembered. The Scots- 
man who cannot ‘take’ to the new Scots resembles the Irishman 
who objects to Dublin street-names being lettered in Gaelic 
uncial. Mr. M’Diarmid’s poems hold more of the veritable spirit 
of Scotland in a line than the whole mawkish efforts of Motherwell 
or Tannahill; and they are full of things that Burns never saw, 
not only because of the limitations of his era, but simply because 
they are of eastern rather than western Scotland. 

George Reston Malloch, although most of his work has been 
written in English, is not without achievement in Braid Scots. 
His Poems and Lyrics and Poems have approved him a true 
lyricist. His work records subtle and memorable spiritual 
experiences, and has unquestionably a Caledonian habit, although 
it is greatly larger in scope and suggestion than the work of the 
average Scottish poet to-day. A writer in the Scottish Chapbook, 
dealing with Mr. Malloch’s work, remarks in an illuminating 


manner : 
1 Reflection of the rainbow. 
2 Sheep-shearing season. 
® Downpour. j 
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How is his work differentiated from that of his English contemporaries, 
and is that differentiation due to the fact that he is a Scotsman or to other 
factors? . . . Too many Scots regard Scottish literature as, in effect, a 
‘country cousin’ of English literature, comparatively pedestrian and 
provincial, subject to severe technical limitations, destitute of cultural 
associations, confined to a certain set of themes and of a narrow mental 
and moral range. These cannot be expected to regard Malloch as really a 
Scottish poet any more than they regard Ben Jonson as a Scottish poet. 
They will say ‘He may be a Scotsman, but for all practical purposes his 
poetry is English poetry.’ They cannot be expected to appreciate the 
subtle spiritual differences which distinguish all that is Scottish from all 
that is English even where (often most acutely where) superficial appear- 
ances convey impressions of absolute identity. . . . 


This critic pierces to the heart of the truth regarding Scottish 
letters. Only those who possess an adequate comparative know- 
ledge of the psychologies of the two great British peoples can 
_discern the actual differences between English and Scottish poetry. 
It is not a task for the superficial. It may be remarked that if it 
requires a specialist so equipped to discern those differences, 
they cannot be salient. But science in the ultimate depends 
on the microscope rather than on the naked eye, and deep-seated 
anatomical divergences are not recorded by means of generalisa- 
tions. 

Equally ‘ English,’ to the careless observer, might seem the 
work of William Jeffrey, with its Miltonic echoes. As Mr. John 
Buchan says of him, he is concerned chiefly with ‘the long per- 
spective and the “high translunary things” of greater art.’ 
Could the comparatively feeble cultural influences of a Scotland 
presently abandoned to Philistinism supply him with the neces- 
sary equipment? The environment was unfriendly. Scottish 
poetical effort is frequently abased by a far too close, if economic- 
ally necessary, association with journalism, which regards it with 
a strange mixture of rancorous jealousy and superstitious awe— 
the mingled envy and admiration of Caliban for Ariel. Mr. 
Jeffrey strains towards the vaster things, as this from The Nymph 
shows: 


The cavalcade’s celestial horde 

Comes nearer, nearer, nearer; 

Fiercely the chariot shines, and clearer 

Than heaven’s lightnings dragged from rest 
Or a thousand stars in one bulk prest. 
Majestic, terrible, fiery in speed 

Apollo passes... 


Bravissimo! But could it survive? It did. But in patches 
only, such as in parts of Prometheus Returns (written before 
The Nymph) and in the ineffably noble ‘I have seen tall 
Orion ’: 
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Surely the stars are founded not to fade 
Into the ebon dust on heaven’s floor? 
Surely they bloom for ever, like the glade 
That held the fair Hesperides of yore? 

Ah me! beneath the spindle-wheel of night 
Their limbs are broken, and a coffin made 
Of darkness to enclose them evermore; 
Orion vanishes, and from the light 

Of Sirius no eye will take delight! 


It cannot be said of The Wise Men Come to Town, however, 
that it helped to enhance Mr. Jeffrey’s reputation, discovering, as 
it does, a lapse in the direction of realism unnatural to him in such 
things as Davie of Glasgow, which is, however, shot by the 
mysticism which is its author’s most salient gift. 

Mr. John Ferguson is Scotland’s outstanding sonneteer, and 
writes entirely in English. His book of sonnets Thyrea is now in 
its twelfth edition, and has, perhaps, drawn to itself more attention 
than any other product of ‘real’ poetry in Scotland to-day. 
Restrained and technically precise, these sonnets yet possess an 
air of freedom strange to the form, and display their Scottish 
authorship in a mixture of humanism and the sardonic, a canny 
kindliness which now and again breaks off in a groan, which may 
even mask a sneer. 


‘THE Property MAN.’ 


Unbilled, unnamed, he never gets a ‘hand,’ 

He never ‘takes the curtain,’ though he plays 
The augustest part of all, and nightly sways 

A rod more potent than a wizard’s wand; 

Cities as magic-fair as Samarcand, 

He summons forth to front the footlight’s blaze; 
His Jovelike nod the hurricane obeys, 

And the long thunder leaps at his command. 
Custodian of treasure without end, 

Impartial arbiter of woe and weal, 

Bidding the joy-bells chime, the requiem toll . . . 
He doffs his sceptre when the ‘tabs’ descend, 
And hurries homeward to a midnight meal— 

A mug of porter and a sausage roll. 


It has been said that Scottish art is averse from the sonnet. 
Remembering the perfect Cupid and Venus of Mark Alexander 
Boyd, the sonnets of James VI., the work of Lord Alfred Douglas, 
James Thomson, John Barlas and others, that is a strange saying. 
It has been remarked that 


in his intransigeance, his experimentalism with new sonnet-content, his 
use of slang, his idealogical tendencies generally, Mr. Ferguson belongs to 
the very different tradition of Scottish literature and is very peculiarly and 
powerfully a Scot of these times when old inhibitions are being overcome 
and a new outlook is manifesting itself in the North. 
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Others, who are legion almost, must receive scant notice here. 
The work of Professor Alexander Gray, both in English and Scots, 
is cultured and direct, and he has the ability to mint the rare 
phrases of high poetry: 


‘On COMPLETING A TASK.’ 
I have been long a bondsman; I have spent 
The days in loveless labour, and have grudged 
The hours of slumber. I have toiled and drudged 
To reach the goal on which my eyes were bent. 
This year I have not heard the yorling sing, 
Nor seen the ploughed land clothe itself in green, 
Nor cornfields turning yellow. All unseen 
Autumn has followed summer, summer spring. 


I said, when this is ended I will seek 

The golden fields where reapers bind the sheaves, 
And hear the bleating of the moorland sheep. 
And now,—my eyes are dim, my hands are weak; 
I do not ask to see the drifting leaves— 

Grant me, O Lord, Thy gift, the gift of sleep. 


Outstanding, too, are the New Poems of Mr. Thomas Sharp, 
especially his ‘ Fallen Knight’ and the melodious ‘ Lament of the 
Leaves,’ with its refrain: 

Pity us leaves that we fall unceasingly. 


One by one we drop with never a sound. 
O that our day were as thine, eternal tree! 


His Scots poems have the veritable Doric ring: 


To the lassies the stars’ll be flooers 
That they’re gaith’rin’ there i’ the gress; 
They'll string them thegither for ’oors, 
Keekin’ whiles i’ the mune’s shinin’ gless . . 


Mr. Edwin Muir is a critic of European reputation, and in his 
Ballad of the Flood he has returned to the best traditions of the 
balladeers. Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor, of Aberdeen, likewise 
has made the ballad form her own: 

They bore him through the thrawn grey day: 
The gowd bier through the mirk; 

And laid the bridegroom by the bride 

Beside the Lady-Kirk. 


That strikes the Scottish note if verse ever did! The End of 
Fiammetta, including over 250 poems, is a notable contribution to 
Scots poesy. Mrs. Taylor is in the true line of descent from the 
old Makars. No living poet has so well reproduced the authentic 
notes of Scottish balladry. 

Dr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, the King’s sculptor in Scotland, 
has probably a greater mastery of modern Scots than any other 
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cultured Scottish writer. His Mercy o’ Gode, a colloquy between 
two old ‘ gangrel bodies,’ is a little masterpiece, and indeed in 
verse all he does is touched with the masterly spirit evinced in his 
statuary. But his work is scarcely of the ‘ Renaissance,’ having 
been established long before its manifestation. 

The poetry of Lady Margaret Sackville, who is partly of 
Scottish descent and permanently resident in Scotland, is both 
elemental and cultured. It is inspired with the nuances of wind 
and sea, yet disciplined in its expression, AZolian, yet Sapphic. 
Nearly a score of volumes, containing the output of as many 
years, make it clear that she exists in an atmosphere of almost 
constant inspiration and composition. Great breadth of mood is 
also a steady factor in all her work, whether epical, lyrical or 
dramatic, and even in the epitaph, which of late she has made 
peculiarly her own, she subconsciously infuses its tense and 
epigrammatic diction with something of the vastness of rhythm 
one experiences in her plays, Hildris the Queen and Bertrud. 

Her early masters seem to have been Swinburne, Morris, and 
the balladeers. Her diction foams and overflows, word into word, 
line into line, in the tumbling, wave-like manner heard in Erectheus 
or Atalanta. When she is borne away on the wings of high 
tragedy, this effect of syncopation is perhaps most in evidence, 
and the words break and dash, one over another, in a billowy 
rhythm reminiscent of Swinburne, yet extraordinarily apart from 
him in their lack of alliterative effect. But, like Swinburne, Lady 
Margaret cannot avoid the echoes of lyric breaking into her most 
austere of moods. Her sonnets are all songs. Others have seen 
the sun, or Immortal joy might easily be, perhaps have been, set to 
music. Yet the sonnets of Lady Margaret Sackville are none the 
less sonnets because they sing. 

It is this intensity of the lyric sense, this natural singing gift, 
which challenges comparison between most of her work and that 
of the ballad-makers. Dusty people assure us that the epic is 
nothing but a compéte of folk-songs, and in certain of her loftier 
poems we seem to discern the very process of transmutation going 
on beneath our eyes. The form, and an occasional classic severity, 
may seem to deny it, but the spirit of much of her work has the 
threnodic note of the ballad. Indeed, her lyrics and epics are 
manifestations of one mood, which now sinks into the wistfulness 
of folk-music, or rises to the more exalted frenzy of epic speech. 

In the poetry of Lady Margaret Sackville the Hellenic and the 
Medieval make strange mingling, combining in shades of dim 
Byzantine goldenness very precious in these times of the abase- 
ment of the poetic mystery to themes baldly agrarian or un- 
pleasantly egotistical. In Byzantium, Hellas merged with the 
Middle Ages, and the stark whiteness of Athenian beauty was 
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stained with the fire of the virile Gothic imagination. The result 
was a smouldering splendour like that of beaten gold or tinselled 
tapestry in sunset, and much of this scintillant shadow overlays 
her whole art. Her Greece has, at times, a Babylonish, at others a 
duskily Gothic aspect, and her Lyonesse, if sufficiently Western, 
is still peopled by queens and thanes and bower-women who 
speak in the accents if not in the language of Medea and Electra. 
Imagine Euripides writing a play on the subject of the Nibelungen- 
lied, getting the local colour as well as a Greek could be expected 
to do, and informing his sonorous diction with a certain ‘ wild- 
ness ’ as a concession to Hellenic notions of Gothic robustness, and 
you may better appreciate the spirit of her work. 

Mr. Alasdair Alpin MacGregor, the well-known West High- 
land poet, cultivates the Celtic muse of Fiona MacLeod, and 
worthily carries on the Highland tradition. The true Hebridean 
‘ music lives in his singing lines. 

It has for reasons of space been found impossible to quote at 
any length in these pages; and, indeed, any quotations given, or 
which it was possible to give, could not render justice to the 
extensive and growing body of contemporary Scots verse. Indeed, 
I am conscious of having omitted mention, not only of many 
poems of excellence, but also of numerous singers of whom 
mere mention would have been unfair without extensive quotation. 
The central fact regarding the Scottish Renaissance is that the 
rising generation of Scottish poets are beginning to recognise that 
they must be bilingual—that although English is in many cases a 
suitable medium for their work, it must be reinforced by Scots as 
an adjunct for use in those circumstances where they find English 
fail them. They have, indeed, rediscovered in Scots a natural 
and psychological speech capable of expressing a more intimate 
point of view, and holding for them many shades of feeling which 
English does not hold. It was, indeed, inevitable that they should 
arrive at such a conclusion. It may be objected that Scots poets 
have been bilingual for more than two centuries. But at no time 
within that period has Scottish opinion, both educated and 
popular, evinced such marked interest in the vernacular, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that the endeavour to enlarge and enrich 
Lowland Scots and to employ it more frequently as a medium of 
cultured verse is, after all, one of those developments which men 
of letters plume themselves on creating, but which, when all is 
said and done, are merely the reaction of popular tendencies upon 
the sensitive mind of the artist. 

Lewis SPENCE. 
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JOHN BRAHAM 


‘BraHAM, exclaimed Weber, the first time that great melody 
maker and dramatic musical genius heard the mighty Anglo- 
Jewish tenor’s voice, ‘is the greatest singer in Europe!’ 

It may be of interest in this year, the centenary ? of Weber’s 
death, to recall some of the facts of the life, and estimates of 
contemporaries, of the powers of one who instantly, and so 
greatly, impressed the immortal composer of Der Freischiitz and 
Oberon. 

The regard between composer and singer was indeed great, 
for we know that Weber not only wrote ‘to please Braham’ ? 
the dramatic solo ‘ Yes, even love’ in Oberon, which the latter 
always sang, but also the beautiful prayer ‘ Ruler of this awful 
hour’ in that opera. And Braham on his part, after Weber’s 
death, did all that in him lay to see that the most appropriated 
tributes were paid to Weber’s memory. 

Braham was born at Rotherhithe in 1774, his father being a 
Portuguese Jew named Abraham, and, according to Henry 
Russell (composer of ‘Cheer, boys, cheer’ and many other 
songs), nicknamed, on account of his being short and fat, ‘ Punch’ 
or ‘Abe Punch.’ According to the same authority, Braham’s 
education was utterly neglected. It has been stated that Braham 
as a boy was so poor that he had to sell pencils in the streets of 
London. Whether it was compulsion or a native desire to be ‘ up 
and doing ’ that prompted him thus I do not know, but it is certain 
he laid the first small stone of his afterwards remarkable pro- 
fessional earnings by being paid a few shillings to sing treble in 
the choir of the Great Synagogue. 

At that time one of the most prominent leaders of the Jewish 
community was Abraham Goldsmid, famous as rendering im- 
portant services to Pitt’s Government during the Napoleonic wars 
by floating Government loans with great success and on terms 
far more favourable to the country at large than had hitherto been 
the case. 


1 Weber died at Sir George Smart’s house, Great Portland Street (tablet on 
house), June 4, 1826. 
2 Grove’s Dictionary. 
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The Goldsmids, besides having a genius for finance, were 
keenly interested in educational matters, great amateurs of music, 
and philanthropists. Braham’s beautiful boy’s voice attracted the 
attention of Abraham Goldsmid, and he was accordingly invited 
to call at his house. The boy was placed under the care of Meyer 
Lyon, choirmaster of the synagogue, but known in ‘ another place ’ 
as Signor Leoni, the celebrated Italian opera-singer. Leoni 
taught his pupil the piano and singing—the former so well, 
that when his voice broke Braham could and did earn his living 
as a professor of the pianoforte, and to the end of his life 
frequently acted as his own and other people’s accompanist 
at concerts. 

To digress for a moment, let me remark what excellent 
musicians many great singers have been. Viardot and Malibran 
were capital pianists and theoretical musicians, the former playing 


‘Liszt's manuscript at sight, on an occasion when he could not read 


his own writing. Sims Reeves was organist of a church at the 
age of fourteen, and when in early years he was touring with a 
theatrical company as leading gentleman ‘with song’ would 
often step down into the orchestra between the acts and lend a 
hand with the incidental music as conductor, violinist or oboe 
player. Sir Charles Santley led the second violins in an excellent 
symphony orchestra in Liverpool as a boy, and studied harmony 
under first-rate masters; while Lablache, the bass, truly as great 
musically as physically (and from all accounts one could not say 
more), was ’cellist, and subsequently became at a few days’ 
notice, such was his genius, double-bass player in the opera at 
Naples. 

Braham’s natural ability for singing, combined with Leoni’s 
no doubt excellent instruction, very soon brought the boy into 
remarkable prominence, and we find him singing at Covent Garden 
Arne’s ‘ The soldier tired of war’s alarms,’ with its truly alarming 
roulades, in a style which challenged comparison with Mme. Mara, 
a celebrated coloratura singer of those times, when, let us not 
forget, the art of coloratura singing was at a very high pitch of 
perfection. According to a picture which I have had the privilege 
of seeing, through the kindness of Lady Strachie, Braham’s grand- 
daughter, owner of the picture, he sang it in a blue suit, standing 
in a striking yet simple attitude holding a man’s sword in his 
right hand, the end of the scabbard resting on the ground. The 
pose is dignified, the face fine and the eyes full of intelligence 
and fire. 

William Wallace, in his book on the Musical Faculty (Mac- 
millan), lays great stress on the influence of environment on 
musicians. There is proof of this theory in the case of Braham. 
So in this connexion let us return to Abraham Goldsmid and his 
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surroundings, which became Braham’s, for throughout his life he 
was a friend of the family. Abraham Goldsmid, the aider of Pitt 
in high finance, besides having the honour of visits to his house by 
George III. and the Prince Regent, Lord Chancellor Eldon, etc., 
was an intimate friend of Lord Nelson, the estates of Lord Nelson 
at Merton and Goldsmid at Morden adjoining. So close was the 
friendship, that during the few weeks that Nelson was home just 
before Trafalgar, when the hero was seeking quiet and repose, 
he only dined out twice, once with the Duke of Queensberry 
(‘Old Q’) and once at Abraham Goldsmid’s. In Sichel’s Emma, 
Lady Hamilton there are frequent references to the kindhearted 
and sympathetic financier, whose untimely death robbed her of 
her best friend. The daughters of the house were taught the 
piano by Thomas Attwood, favourite pupil of Mozart, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and one of the founders and hon. treasurer 
of the Philharmonic Society (now the Royal Philharmonic 
Society), where Braham sang thirty-seven times. J. P. Salomon 
played the violin with the family, and no doubt got support and 
sympathy for his concerts, from which the Philharmonic sprang. 
And here too came ‘ Papa’ Haydn, one time pupil and accom- 
panist of Porpora: let us remember in this connexion the great 
historic singing master. 

Was it not an environment for a highly intelligent, observant 
and assimilative youngster? Royalty, Pitt, Eldon, Haydn, 
Attwood, Lady Hamilton, and Nelson himself—all to be seen 
there, along with many other social and artistic celebrities, amidst 
the fitting surroundings of a beautiful house and lovely gardens 
and grounds, when the whole world was reverberating with the 
thunders of the Napoleonic wars, culminating in the tragic glory 
of Trafalgar. 

After his studies with Leoni, his voice having become a fine 
tenor, eventually of the compass of nineteen or twenty notes, 
Braham took lessons with Rauzzini, a talented Italian opera- 
singer, musician and teacher living in Bath, and became associated 
with Nancy Storace, a famous prima donna. The technique he 
acquired must have been very fine; he could pass from his natural 
voice to the falsetto without anyone being able to perceive where 
the change occurred. Braham now entered on that triumphant 
career which made a writer in Grove’s Dictionary say, more than 
a quarter of a century after his death, which took place at the age 
of eighty-two, that he had created a constant furore, which even 
then had hardly died away, and of which echoes may still to-day 
be heard, a century and a half after his birth. Nor were his 
triumphs confined to his native land. In Italy it was said there 
was no singer like him, an opinion that was confirmed by that 
keen and incisive critic Fanny Kemble—a distinguished member 
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of the great family which included Mrs. Siddons by ties of blood 
and the all-talented Sir Charles Santley by marriage—when she 
wrote that Braham encountered and beat the Italians. 

Mr. Sydney Grew, in a very interesting article on Braham in 
the Sackbut of October 1924, draws attention to a point much 
to the credit of Braham, that he refused lucrative engagements in 
Italy in order to improve himself in composition and theoretical 
knowledge. On his way to Italy he had been detained in Paris 
by enthusiastic admirers for several months. Much of his touring 
was done with Storace, of whom I like a story which reflects 
credit on her powers of detecting the early signs of genius, and 
shows firm determination that those less discerning than herself 
should recognise them too. It is related that she used at Covent 
Garden to drag Braham forward at the first symptoms of an 
encore and quell by her glances those in the audience who might 


‘ show any unwillingness for it to be taken. Surely to the Beati- 


tudes should be added: ‘ Blessed are the encouragers.’ 

Splendidly healthy, Braham throughout his long life hardly 
ever missed an engagement. He sang in Grand Opera—English 
and Italian—Ballad Operas (in which he wrote much, in its way, 
effective music), and Oratorios, as well as duets and trios with all 
the great artists of his time, always with success; while his 
patriotic songs probably expressed the ne plus ultra of national 
feeling. All this went on till he was well over seventy, when, as 
H. C. Deacon in Grove’s Dictionary says, ‘ He could still give out 
notes from his great chest with immense power.’ 

An old friend of mine, William Lowes Rushton, author of 
Shakespeare a Lawyer, grandson of Sam Webbe junior, the glee 
writer, used to say that he had heard Braham, when quite an old 
man, accompanying himself at the piano, sing out the word 
‘fire’ in a descriptive song in such a way as to make the whole 
audience jump in their seats! There was, however, a side to 
Braham’s art over which the judicious must shed a tear. In 
private life he was esteemed and honoured as a delightful and 
interesting companion, but, alas, artistically a strong strain of 
what has been called vulgarity was frequently present. Let 
us cite two witnesses. Lord Mount Edgcumbe said: ‘ The fact 
is, Braham is two people.’ The Rev. Julian Young, son of Charles 
Young, the famous actor, in the Life of his father, speaking of 
Braham, wrote: ‘Braham was not merely a scientific vocalist, 
he was a scientific musician. No man understood better, or more 
thoroughly appreciated in others, purity of style, yet no man 
oftener violated the canons of good taste by florid interpolations 
when singing before a miscellaneous audience.’ It seems then 
that one cannot do other than come to the conclusion that Braham 
when in his sober vocal senses was, as a singer, sublime ; but, alas, 
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he could not resist the temptation sometimes of taking a ‘ drop 
too much’ of popular applause. Discussing this matter with Sir 
Charles Santley, who never dreamt of doing anything himself but 
what was in good taste and perfectly appropriate on the concert 
platform, I found that he did not think these lapses of great 
importance in estimating Braham’s powers. The main point was 
that, when required, he could ‘ deliver the goods ’—goods of the 
highest quality, accepting the view once expressed by the painter 
W. Q. Orchardson, that it is not the absence of faults, but the 
presence of great qualities, that makes a great artist, and showing 
once more the truth of the dictum of Professor Henry Morley 
that the great critics are not censorious. 

Many are the ‘ reasoned criticisms’ to be found of Braham in 
contemporary writings, and by most eminent writers too. Charles 
Lamb says: ‘The foundation of Braham’s vocal excellence is 
sense.” And again, after remarking on the enthusiasm to which 
Braham could rouse an audience, says that in his quiet moments 
it was like ‘listening to a cultivated gentleman talk intelligently 
to you.’ Sir Walter Scott said that ‘ Braham was a beast of an 
actor, but an angel of a singer.’ I asked my old friend Mrs. Keeley, 
who had sung in Oberon with Braham at Weber’s request, and 
acted with Edmund Kean in Shakespeare, whether she considered 
that Sir Walter’s adverse opinion of Braham’s acting was quite 
justified. She replied that when Braham had nothing to do on 
the stage he was bad, but when he had something dramatic in his 
part he could give quite good effect to it. One of the last of the 
circle who had heard Braham, Mrs. Merton, of Stanhope Terrace, 
who died comparatively recently at the advanced age of ninety-six, 
used to recount to me an instance of an effect produced by a 
dramatic gesture of Braham on the occasion of the opening of 
some building by Queen Victoria shortly after she had come to 
the throne. Readers of Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria will 
recall how he describes the nation as looking with ardent hope 
to the rule of the youthful sovereign. Braham on the occasion 
referred to sang the National Anthem, and .in the second 
verse— 


Oh Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall: 
Confound their politics; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 


when he came to the line 


On Thee our hopes we fix: 
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he changed the pronoun apostrophising the Deity and sang 
On her our hopes we fix: 


and as he did so, slightly, but with dramatic suddenness, raised a 
finger indicating Her Majesty, in front of whom he was standing. 
My informant said the effect was immense. The Queen bent her 
head in blushing and gracious acknowledgment, while the applause 
of the audience was simply overpowering. 

Let me quote just one more tribute to Braham’s powers as a 
singer. Mr. Joseph Heywood, of Manchester, in the Cornhill 
Magazine for December 1865, after giving his opinion that doubt- 
less Braham was among the greatest singers of any age or country, 
describes his rendering of a piece of recitative at a performance 
of Handel’s Israel in Egypt. Commenting first on an almost 


comically quaint manner in which Braham rose and addressed 


himself to his task, Mr. Heywood writes: 


Braham said, ‘ But the children of Israel went on dry land,’ and then 
paused; and every sound was hushed throughout the great space. And 
then, as if carved out upon the solid stillness, came these three little words: 
‘Through the sea’ ; our breath failed us, our pulses ceased to beat, and 
we bent our heads, as all the wonder of the miracle seemed to pass over us 
with those accents. Awful, radiant, resonant, triumphant, he sat down, 
while the whole house thundered its applause. 


Braham amassed what was, for those days, a very large for- 
tune—some 80,000]. Like many another artist, he lost it. 
Though one is glad to know his last days were comfortable; for 
his daughter, the Countess of Waldegrave—she who had married, 
as she said, ‘ once for position, once for money, and once for love’ 
—saw that he wanted for nothing. 

Strangely enough, he lost his fortune in spite of his better 
judgment. In earlier days he used to say to intimate friends 
that the man who put his savings into theatrical speculations was 
mad. And then towards the end of his life he did it—put 40,0001. 
into the Colosseum (long since swept away) in Regent’s Park, 
and the rest into the St. James’s Theatre. 

Like many another remarkable man—Napoleon, Erasmus, 
Edmund Kean, and that master of hysterical laughter and most 
tragical tears, the ‘ great little Robson ’—Braham was very short. 
For a number of years Braham lived at what is now 38 Baker 
Street, Portman Square, and died at Brompton on February 17, 
1856. He lies buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, under the wall 
to the right of the main entrance. 

I sometimes dream of the cast for the Messiah as it will be 
performed on the Day of Judgment. I think the ethereal voice 
of Jenny Lind will be heard in the soprano solos and the full- 
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throated, emotional, and dramatic tones of Malibran in the 
contralto. Sir Charles Santley will sing, with noble, silvery 
resonance and wondrous technique, ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ and 
‘ Why do the nations,’ whilst Braham’s voice will resound through 
the dome of heaven in all its marvellous sensibility and triumphant 
glory: 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame. 


J. Mewsurn LEvIEN. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SHOW 


Stupy showmanship if you would understand mankind. Take 
note of all things—swings, roundabouts, menageries, freaks, 
fortune-tellers, acrobats, tricksters, boxing-booths and quacks— 
that belong to fair or circus. Watch how the crowd is attracted 
to each—sometimes silently, sometimes noisily, sometimes 
curiously, sometimes in fear, according to the strangely patterned 
diversity of the business of pleasure. 

Why do these people who yesterday complained of the jostling 
in the streets desire to be bumped or be swung round till they are 
dizzy, even sick? Why do they delight in seeing men, beasts, and 
things put to any but their right uses? Why are they so ready to 
be deceived and so angry if undeceived? Why, in short, should 
holidays overturn mankind’s usual behaviour in the quest of 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain? 

Some new thing is supposed to be the staple of amusement, and 
there may still be evidence for believing this to be so. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, for instance, a machine known 
as the ‘ Moving Staircase’ was installed at the Crystal Palace as a 
sideshow. To gain the fresh experience of ascending a short flight 
of steps without having to lift a foot people were willing to pay. 
A dozen years later, when moving stairways were installed in 
stations of London railways, the public repeated the experience 
with a sense of annoyance. The plaything, no longer new, was no 
longer pleasant. 

But novelty is not always present in our amusements; in fact, 
the chief inspiration of holidays is custom. Once more to circle 
on ‘ golden galloping horses’ or pitch missiles for prizes at the 
‘shy’ is to bring back memories of bygone enjoyment to 
strengthen that of the moment. Such association of present and 
past is always part of the fun of the fair. Take the case of pink 
lemonade. Once it was liked because it was new. While an 
‘ outfit’ was passing through America in a time of drought a red 
blanket fell into a tank, and the dyed water, refused by horses, 
became lemonade which human beings drank eagerly; ever since 
its colour has always belonged, like the smell of a menagerie, to 
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the American circus. Holiday-makers insist that lemonade must 
be pink because it was pink before. 

Yet with this love of foreseen delight there goes a desire for 
heightened thrills. This the history of the switchback proves. 
Originally the idea was Russian, artificial inclines having been 
built for winter fairs so that toboganning could be enjoyed even 
by dwellers in the plains. In 1823 such contrivances were brought 
to the notice of the managers of Sadler’s Wells, who forthwith 
announced the ‘Celebrated and Extensive Russian Mountains’ 
as part of their programmes. ‘The novel event of many of the 
audience nightly descending in the cars, will continue their rapid 
and safe career from the extremity of the stage to the back of the 
pit every morning until further notice’ is how the new sensation 
was described in the advertisements. Switchbacks grew longer, 
until to-day the ‘Giant Racer’ suggests that a spice of real 
danger will have to be introduced by the showman of to-morrow. 
Our generation has grown increasingly accustomed to greater 
speed. Less than a century ago the roundabout was turned by 
small boys who hoped for a free ride as payment. Railways 
taught the public to despise its slow motion and the showman 
to use the power of steam. Electricity and the petrol engine had 
similar effects, so that to-day the mechanisms for enabling people 
to experience the force of gravity or the giddiness of rapid rotation 
equip the showman with an arsenal more formidable in extent 
than a medieval monarch’s engines of war. And to a certain 
extent the engines of amusement are designed to strike terror: 
the proprietors vie with each other to create the greatest appear- 
ance of peril that is possible without risking their customers’ 
lives and limbs. As if the spectacle of cars shooting down 
inclines or of persons seated on mats being dropped suddenly 
from an ascending incline into a steep spiral groove were not 
enough to convince onlookers that the appliances created a 
genuine sense of physical insecurity, further means were adopted. 
When the Amusement Park of the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley gathered a greater collection of these engines than had 
ever been seen together before, the effect was increased by a 
method kept secret until the exhibition closed. Then a party of 
women who entered a labour exchange explained that they were 
‘professional screamers,’ engaged to ‘provoke excitement on 
flip-flaps, helter-skelters and joy-wheels.’ 

‘What psychologists those amusement merchants are!’ was 
a newspaper comment. Showmen need to be such. They are 
not dealing with the minds of men, for the mob has only an 
elementary brain. To them humanity is merely a mass of starved 
emotions unchecked by reason. Note the following occurrence 
at Waterford in the summer of 1925. An illusionist at a picture 
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theatre was performing the trick of ‘ sawing through a woman,’ 
who lay in a long box which was to be cut in halves while her head 
and feet protruded from either end. Obviously the woman is 
never sawn in two, and it therefore follows that when the box 
is divided she must be occupying only one part, and not both. At 
Waterford an assistant, fearing that a slipknot placed round 
the woman’s neck might strangle her, blundered at the critical 
moment : the box parted before shields had been inserted on each 
side of the cleavage, and she was seen curled up at one end. Such 
circumstances, one might think, would result either in laughter or 
in satisfaction at having discovered an illusionist’s secret. What 
actually happened, however, was that, though the unhappy 
woman burst into tears, ‘the audience rose in their seats and 
shouted insults and charges of fraud against the producer.’ He 
had baffled their hunger to be duped. 

Incidents of this kind explain why deception plays so 
important a part in showmanship. While eager to be forced to 
shriek or weep, the public is even more insistent on being made to 
stand open-mouthed in astonishment. To listen to a showman’s 
confessions of fakes is to wonder whether the credulity of man in 
the mass is not endless. ‘ Lord’ George Sanger, in particular, tells 
in his Seventy Years a Showman many a strange tale of fraud. 
When he as a youngster was performing in a booth at the Hyde 
Park Exhibition of 1851 one of the most popular sideshows was 
Madame Stevens, the ‘ pig-faced lady.’ In reality she was a fine 
brown bear whose face had been closely shaved. Over her paws 
were white gloves with ‘nice plump white arms above them ’— 
again because of the razor. She sat, in poke-bonnet, shawl, and 
long fashionable frock, at a table; underneath was a boy to prod 
her with a stick whenever the showman asked, ‘I believe that 
is correct, miss?’ Following the grunt he would turn to 
his audience to explain: ‘As you see, ladies and gentlemen, 
the young lady understands what is said perfectly, though the 
peculiar formation of her jaws has deprived her of the power of 
uttering human speech in return.’ In this way a lengthy conversa- 
tion was carried on until the climax: ‘ You are inclined, I suppose, 
as other ladies, to be led by some gentleman into the holy bonds 
of matrimony?’ Here the hidden boy prodded so vigorously 
that the wretched bear uttered sounds of anger, thus giving the 
showman his cue to say ‘ What, no? Well, well, don’t be cross 
because I asked you,’ and to make a collection during the peal of 
delighted laughter which followed. 

Still more extraordinary were Sanger’s accounts of the fakes 
that laid the foundations of his own fortunes. His ‘ Shoal of 
Trained Fish in their Exhibition of a Naval Engagement’ con- 
sisted of toy boats floating in a glass tank of water, each fitted 
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underneath with a noose of fine wire through which goldfish were 
induced to put their heads. Each boat bore a squib. When these 
were lit ‘ the startled fish darted hither and thither, and the naval 
engagement, with plenty of smoke and small detonations, was 
complete.’ His ‘Tame Oyster that Sits by the Fire and Smokes 
his Yard of Clay’ was still simpler. Inside an oyster-shell were 
two small pieces of piping connected with rubber tubes which 
ended in the mouth of a small boy under the table. First a real 
oyster was passed round the booth for close inspection. When it 
was returned the dummy was substituted. A ‘churchwarden’ 
was ceremoniously filled with tobacco and the stem inserted into 
a hole in the shell. Some bashful child in the audience was 
handed a spill and allowed the awful privilege of lighting the pipe. 
Under the table the other child drew smoke down one tube and 
puffed it back through the other, until Sanger had to tell the 
oyster, ‘ That will do, sir. You will make your head ache if you 
smoke too much.” Once more the real oyster appeared, while the 
dummy shell disappeared. 

In the records of circuses and sideshows similar instances are 
plentiful and are still being multiplied to-day; indeed, the 
history of showmanship seems to insist that the amusements of 
the public never change. Emperors and clowns alike have always 
delighted in strange men and beasts. Queen Victoria and 
Edward VII. were as interested in dwarfs, giants, and elephants 
as any Cesar or humble countryman. A trainer of ancient Rome 
taught elephants to walk on ropes; a trainer of fifty years ago, 
who had probably never read Suetonius, presented the same 
marvel. Addison saw a set of acrobats in Venice perform the 
‘ pyramids’ in the manner described by Claudian and still wit- 
nessed by us to-day. Trick riding, generally supposed to have 
been first practised towards the end of the eighteenth century, is 
mentioned both by Homer and Montaigne. Cruelty, perhaps, may 
not be so much in evidence, despite the hunting of tame deer or 
the coursing of captured hares; for instead of killing animals in 
the arena we, more economically, shut them up for life. Execu- 
tions are no longer public spectacles, though trials for murder are. 
Martyrdom likewise has died down with the lack of enthusiasm 
for religions. Gladiatorial combats remain under the ban of the 
late Cesars, though men still die fighting, not some other man, 


but his speed record on a motor track. Undoubtedly, society has 
altered to some extent or other, even if mob instincts remain the 
same. Think well, however, before deciding where there has been 
a change. While you shake a censorious head at the ancients 
for witnessing the spectacle of nude nymphs bathing, your own 
countrymen in Paris are thronging to the Folies Bergére. 

In essence the appeal of showmanship is to primary emotions 
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that are steadfast in mankind. Reason may control these in the 
isolated mind, but not in the human herd. Why the cries of 
terror from professional screamers attract us to where our fellow 
creatures rush down a steep place like the Gadarene swine is 
not because there is a devil within us that must be driven out. On 
the contrary, the emotion that arises is one—too little exercised 
in the ordinary course of modern life—which prompts adventure. 
For lack of a more exact name this must be termed ‘ joy’; but 
here a distinction must be drawn which is very necessary to the 
understanding of holiday crowds. Dictionaries, as well as common 
speech, confuse the emotion of joy with the feeling of pleasure; 
but if joy is, as commonly believed, an emotion, it must differ 
radically from the feeling which results from the satisfaction of 
any emotion. To give pleasure is the aim of all the showman’s 
artifices, though many of these do nct appeal to joy. Wondering 
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‘ curiosity will, as has been shown, easily cause pennies to flow from 


a man who spends his life in the same field or a woman who toils 
‘year in, year out in the same kitchen. Pity at the plight of 
puppet ‘ Babes in the Wood’ will bring a ready flow of tears to 
eyes not likely to weep on real occasions, and so forth, each 
emotion that is starved in real life finding a stimulus at the fair. 
Classify all the showman’s tricks and you have charted the public 
mind. First there is the desire for food that brings to the fair 
piemen, pudding-men, gingerbread-sellers, pig-roasters, milk- 
maids, lemonadiers, and tapsters. Other carnal desires are also 
excited in a way that makes a mob of men seem more debased than 
a herd of beasts. In reality, however, this readiness of man to be 
coaxed into craving what he did not need the moment before 
enables him to fly as well as fall. Showmanship keeps human 
nature alive. Toil would make him into a machine, but circuses 
and sideshows quicken his passion, stirring dormant emotions as 
sport braces neglected muscles. Unlike the beasts which find 
their happiness in the fulfilment of their daily needs, man has had 
little ‘ of all his labour, and of the vexation of his heart wherein 
he hath laboured under the sun.’ Since drudgery has won for him 
no more than the daily bread which has only to be eaten to be 
despised, he finds his heart is empty directly his stomach is full. 
Tired of the poor rewards gained by what he wills and does, he is 
eager to buy at any price experience that will happen to him. 
Pleasure is the consciousness of life (as pain is the consciousness 
of what causes death), and man’s insatiable search for it is the 
‘same impulse that raised him from the beasts. 

The show was invented by his rulers to appease him, to cajole 
him, to tame him, to win from him his money or the labour of his 
life. The bedaubed witch-doctor is a showman, also the priest 
arousing wonder amid the fume-wreathed pillars of the temple 
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and the conqueror returning amid pomp and circumstance with 
the spoils of war. Executions as well as carnivals, funeral rites 
as well as court revels, the burning of heretics as well as tourneys, 
provide evidence of the history of the show. Study the spectacles 
devised, whether with full intent or not, to capture the public’s 
loyalty, the public’s obedience or the public’s purse, and you will 
see that the showman of to-day is as significant a figure as priest 
or emperor, for he belongs to the same trade. ‘ People,’ Bernard 
Shaw has said, ‘ will have their miracles, their stories, their heroes 
and heroines and saints and martyrs and divinities to exercise 
their gifts of affection, admiration, wonder, and worship, and their 
Judases and devils to enable them to be angry, and yet feel that 
they do well to be angry.’ Just as medizval priests exhibited 
Satan in the market-place for the strengthening of religion, just 
as the Protestants organised plays and processions of the hustling 
of the Pope for the upholding of their particular faith, just as 
monarchs exhibited traitors’ heads or had their enemies destroyed 
in effigy after the manner of Guy Fawkes in order to maintain their 
thrones, so the proprietors of waxworks or raree-shows portrayed 
the latest and most revolting crimes to fill their own pockets, and 
so did Sanger fire a wickerwork statue of Kruger in order to draw 
townsfolk to his tents away from an American rival. 

Years have changed the show after all. Whatever resem- 
blances may be traced between the tourney with its jousts, dwarfs, 
jesters and elephants, and the circus with its battles, freaks, 
clowns and menagerie, the contrast remains that one was presented 
by a king to his subjects and the other by a subject to his king. 
That royal word entrée (latterly, alas, fallen into disuse) survives 
to link the two, and though the millionaire proprietor of railroad 
circuses that travel in five trains may be merely a man like our- 
selves, the old-fashioned riding-master has some of the royal 
dignity which cannot be as much as tarnished by the impertin- 
ence of his clown. Nevertheless, the change is real. The horse, 
which once gave its rider rank, was dispossessed of social dignity 
when commoners grew rich and peers poor. And when horseman- 
ship was no longer a noble accomplishment but a sport, monarchs 
had no longer the means to summon great gatherings of lordly 
pride; only the masses had the money to pay for a show. Thus 
the modern circus came into being. It was not invented; it was 
produced by the circumstances of the times about 150 years ago. 
Though Derby Day on Epsom Downs most truly represents the 
survival of the spirit that existed in England before the cursus was 
laid out at Stonehenge—the spirit that was familiar in the world 
even before Achilles fired the Greek horsemen and charioteers to 
race in honour of dead Patroclus—the circus is yet more worthy 
of study than the Turf. However dwindled it may be from its 
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former glories and former popularity—though this is true only of 
England, and not of America, where it is a mammoth arsenal of 
amusements—the circus is something that is a whole. What 
though we may find in a volume of 1806 that ‘ Those parts of the 
entertainment at Astley’s, or the Circus, which do not consist of 
pranks or horsemanship’ are among (to quote the book’s title) 
‘The Miseries of Human Life,’ it is vain to deny that all the old- 
established sideshows of circus or fair reflect some aspect of human 
nature. Here is the mirror of our inner selves. Here are things 
ugly, curious, admirable and beautiful, each warranted to stir 
some primal emotion. Here are also, or should be, the jests that 
lead in the end, however long the process may last, to sanity— 
for the clown, say what you will, does definitely appeal to a quality 
in man that is not in the brutes. Be you child or philosopher— 
walk up. 


M. WILtson DIsHER. 
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THE MYTHS OF WAR 


In the Nineteenth Century and After for April 1926 Mr. F. J. P. 
Veale, under the above title, discussed the causes of tales of 
atrocity in war and considered the degree of belief which should 
be given to them. His article painted the military profession 
in general, and the private soldier in particular, in such dark 
colours that I wish to attempt a vindication in this article. There 
are also other aspects to the question than those dealt with by 
Mr. Veale which should be noticed. 

The chief effective restraints on the perpetration of what are 
commonly known as ‘ atrocities ’ in war are apt to be overlooked, 
when the question is raised as to their inevitability, or the credi- 
bility of the evidence of their occurrence. These restraints are, in 
order of importance, the moral standards of the warring peoples, 
the military laws governing their armed forces, and the laws and 
customs of war, as embodied in code and subscribed to by all 
civilised nations. As regards the degree of culture which entitles 
a nation to be called ‘ civilised,’ it is sometimes argued that all 
Western European nations, being descended from the same stocks, 
or ‘blends’ of races, have reached approximately the same 
standard, and are no more likely, the one than the other, to go 
astray or relapse into methods of barbarism. From this it is a 
short step to assume that modern war will be conducted equally 
fairly or equally foully by them all ; in short, that they will need 
an equal coat of whitewash, or be tarred with the same brush. 

The usual arbitrary classification of European ancestry, with 
its Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean races, is, however, hardly a 
sufficient measure of the modern outlook on war of the Western 
nations. Temperamental differences, resulting not only from 
casual ‘ blendings ’ in the past, but from environment, history and 
tradition, are now clearly marked and recognisable, distinct and 
persistent characteristics of the separate peoples. It is with these 
acquired rather than inherited traits that the historian seeking to 
explain certain occurrences will in the end be forced to reckon ; 
and they may, at any time, upset calculations based on the 
sanctity of international law, or the written guarantees of 
Governments. 
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The question of ‘atrocities’ in war is bound up with the 
gradual historical development of a set of laws and usages, along 
with a system of discipline capable of enforcing them. This 
development, in spite of periodical lapses, has on the whole been 
steadily maintained, and the desired ideals never lost to view ; 
nor are these ideals all of such recent or tender growth as has been 
commonly supposed, though their adoption by all the nations, 
even in theory, is an affair of yesterday. The international law 
which now exists is based on Roman Law, which itself originates 
in various ways from tradition, the example and usage of great 
leaders and statesmen, and the so-called ‘ natural law’ of con- 
temporary civilisation. But with the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the irruption of barbarians into Europe, humane standards ° 
of warfare inevitably received an almost mortal blow. The 
methods of Huns, Goths and Turks, and the reprisals they pro- 
‘ voked, fostered ferocious ideas in the minds of ignorant mer- 
cenaries, and even debased such standards of chivalry as still 
lingered among kings, princes, and emperors. The Thirty Years’ 
War, a long agony of horrors, culminated in the massacre of 
Magdeburg in 1631, where of a garrison and population amounting 
to some 25,000 souls only 2700 were reputed to have survived. 
Even Akbar’s sack of Chitor, a stock example of the earlier 
Asiatic method, fails in comparison with such a slaughter. At 
Magdeburg that terrible stimulant to atrocity, religious hatred, 
was no doubt responsible for much ; the individual soldiers of each 
side hated each other to the point of murder, and extended this 
hate to the defenceless men, women and children unfortunately 
associated with their enemies. The devastation of the Palatinate, 
where, under the express orders of Louis XIV., a whole country 
was deliberately given over to fire and sword, marks the turning 
point in European sentiment ; the nations, revolting from such 
‘ atrocities,’ looked about for some means to prevent their recur- 
rence. The result of the labours of the great jurists, who by 
degrees codified the humaner customs and rules of an earlier age, 
and added new and appropriate restrictions, was to create a body 
of universally approved laws and usages, which international 
opinion increasingly tended to impose on all belligerents. But as 
none of these so-called laws could then, in the circumstances, be 
enacted or enforced by any legislature, they remained based on the 
sentiment and tacit agreement of civilised nations. An out- 
rageous infringement of these rules or guides of conduct in war 
became an ‘atrocity’; and, with the modern reinforcement of 
international conventions, the commission of such an ‘ atrocity,’ if 
brought home to a particular nation, its responsible Government or 
its commanders, naturally places it, now as then, ‘ outside the pale 
of civilisation ’—at any rate, for the time being. 
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It is very necessary to distinguish between illegal acts of a 
Government or its high command, committed ‘ according to plan,’ 
and resulting in ordered ‘ frightfulness’ of the troops under its 
control, and those sporadic outbreaks of savagery among its 
soldiers, which may be due to lax discipline, inherent vice, or total 
ignorance of the laws of war. For the first, only the superior 
authority can be legally held responsible, though no enemy would 
long hesitate to exact vengeance from the humbler instruments 
should opportunity offer; for the latter acts, a general right to 
reprisals is recognised, after due warning to the enemy command. 
These are ‘ atrocities’ committed by one army against another, 
difficult sometimes to substantiate, but usually verifiable. ‘ Re- 
prisals,’ of course, are in the nature of a two-edged weapon ; they 
lead often to a systematic rivalry in barbarity, out of all relation or 
proportion to the original offence. Reprisals carried out on the 
persons of hostages or prisoners of war have sometimes produced 
impossible situations—as recently two notable cases of this kind 
proved. The officers and crew of the first German submarine, 
caught, so to speak, ‘ red-handed ’ in a breach of the laws of war 
by sea, were interned in a detention barrack instead of a camp for 
prisoners of war. The German Government in its tiirn took steps 
to place three times the number of prisoners, all officers, in a 
lodging which for lousiness and general discomfort would have 
made the detention barrack in question seem like a hotel. This 
measure succeeded. Later, when an entirely false and garbled 
account of the Baralong affair had reached Germany, and popular 
anger over the alleged bestialitat of a British naval officer had 
reached fever heat, steps were actually taken to collect a party of 
young British officers in order to place them on submarines by 
way of ‘reprisal.’ Wiser counsels, however, prevailed, and the 
lives of these, and probably many other gallant men on the 
other side, were spared. 

There is also a distinction between ‘ atrocities’ of the above 
nature and those committed against an unarmed population, 
against neutrals or other non-combatants, whether committed 
‘by order’ or not, and whether carried out by irregular troops, 
military police or officials in occupied and conquered territory, 
or by the regular land, sea and air forces of the invader ; though 
it may often serve the purposes of propaganda to confuse them. 
A great many established ‘atrocities,’ quoted to show how 
chronic and inevitable these things are, can by no stretch of 
imagination be classed as ‘war.’ When Gladstone made all 
Europe ring with his denunciations, he was speaking of the 
systematic massacre and outrage perpetrated on the peasants 
of Bulgaria by Bashi-Bazouks and other brigands of the same 
nature, of whom the provost-marshal of a modern army would 
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make short work. The Turkish deportations and massacres of 
Armenians were on the same footing, and may be classed with 
the manifestations of primitive ferocity of ‘ Boxers’ and Bol- 
sheviks. No one would maintain that all. these doings have 
been properly reported, or that the evidence was all trustworthy, 
still less that on that account they had no foundation in fact ; 
‘atrocities’ on a large scale, that in no sense could be called ‘ war,’ 
for purposes of comparison with the conduct of regular armies, 
were in every case proved. They could neither be explained 
away as propaganda nor excused as military necessities, 

In dealing with real war the ground is firmer, since the com- 
batants at the outset know and tacitly agree upon certain rules. 
Without going into the history of the laws and customs of war, 
it may be taken for granted that the Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907 covered all the grounds of previous agreement, 
and went as far as general consent made possible, in extending 
the scope of existing laws ; and this would certainly, at that time, 
have been considered sufficient to deal with any allegations of 
infamous conduct made by one hostile nation against another. 
The Conventions naturally did not specify all the varieties of 
savagery possible in war; they contented themselves with 
stating that 


until a more complete code of the laws of war can be drawn up, the High | 
Contracting Parties deem it expedient to declare that, in cases not covered 
by the rules adopted by them, the inhabitants and the belligerents remain 
under the protection and governance of the principles of the law of nations, 
derived from the usages established among civilised peoples, from the laws 
of humanity, and from dictates of the public conscience. 


A flimsy security, as it proved, yet not at the time so con- 
sidered. As late as February 1914 the British Manual of Military: 
Law, treating of the subject of ‘ reprisals,’ said : 


Owing to the advance of. civilisation and the high state of discipline 
and training of modern armies, such acts have become more and more 
uncommon and are now rarely committed except by irregulars, and 
inhabitants of invaded territories. 


Six months later this could not have been written. 

Civilised war cannot rightly be defined as ‘ organised homicide,’ 
seeing that it is not waged for purposes of the ‘ bag,’ but to secure 
the submission of the enemy with the least necessary expense in, 
lives and treasure. Given the attainment of the desired result, 
the fewer men killed the more successful the war; while the 
absence of ‘ atrocities’ is, of course, an added honour for the: 
victors. But the desire for a rapid end can never excuse those 
calculated breaches of the laws of war which a high command 
may commit in order to paralyse the enemy. The difficulty of 
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keeping strictly to a code can, where there is the will, be overcome ; 
though such code will not be one drawn up by ‘civilians in 
comfortable armchairs,’ but one based on the experience of 
centuries of warfare, on the principles of humanity, the ideals 
of chivalry, and the combined wisdom of great lawyers and great 
soldiers. Such a code may, perhaps, never entirely eliminate 
‘ spontaneous atrocities ’ committed by individuals, but its rigid 
enforcement, when such crimes have been brought home to the 
offenders, can make their recurrence comparatively rare. Those 
frigidly planned instances of ‘ frightfulness,’ of which the Great 
War was so fruitful, and about which there was little or no 
conflict of evidence, are harder to punish; yet to adopt the 
attitude that ‘ atrocities’ take place so naturally and easily in 
war is to help to maintain the debased moral standards that gave 
rise to them. The object of codes of laws and usages being to 
raise these standards, it should not be necessary to instil ‘ hate’ 


into ‘ conscript civilians’ in order to make them fight. In this - 


respect the decent professional soldier, who is no hired assassin, 
has no different feelings to his brother volunteer or conscript 
towards his individual enemy, whom he respects so long as he 
fights fair. Whether he will be prone to believe stories of ‘ atroci- 
ties ’ about his enemy will naturally depend more on that enemy 
than on propaganda. A nation at war that has seen its opponent 
break one law after another, and has experienced ‘ frightfulness ’ 
of all degrees, will eventually come to believe that such opponent 
is, as the French would put it, ‘ capable de tout.’ 

Such terrible lapses from a painfully constructed ideal appear 
only the more emphasised if a comparison is made with some older 
wars. For example, the French revolutionary armies, though 
of the nature of tumultuous levies, were animated with high 
ideas, of liberty and fraternity, of their mission to free Europe 
from its feudal chains. To quote General Count Foy, himself, 
as a young man, a soldier in these wars : 


During the first years of the Republic the French generals made war 


with an austerity and moderation befitting the noble cause for which they . 


had taken up arms. 
And again : 

The old soldiers long remembered Saint Just and Lebas, representatives 
of the People, who, during the campaign of 1794, caused some volunteers 
to be shot for having taken a few eggs from the poultry-yard of a peasant 
in Brabaut. A year later, the brigade of Latour d’Auvergne, surnamed by 
the Spaniards ‘ the infernal column,’ on account of the terror which it 
excited on the field of battle, was encamped in cherry-orchards in Biscay, 
and the grenadiers durst not pick the cherries from the boughs which hung 
over their tents. 


So much the less dared they pluck the fruit of other opportunities ; 
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the lives and property of the inhabitants, the honour of their 
wives and daughters, were safe. Here was the effect of discipline, ° 
founded on a high ideal, and enforced with an iron hand. 

Under Napoleon’s system of making war support war, with 
his imperial ambitions, necessitating the subjugation and exploita- 
tion of the conquered nations, this early austere ideal was soon 
lost, and the lapse from discipline was not long in following. 
Napoleon’s armies lived on the territory they occupied ; 
their mere passage [to quote General Foy again] destroyed in a few hours 
the resources of a whole country. . . . We have seen the young conscripts 
constrained to wrest from the labourer the frugal fare of his children . . , 
this scourge became still more terrible, when exasperated passions put 
arms into the hands of those who were not called by their condition in life 
to bear them . . . our soldiers, always generous in their relations with 
warriors, were inexorable to the patriot who had taken arms to defend 
the fruit of his garden, or the honour of his daughter . . . the military 
reports now presented nothing but a bloody series of villages plundered 
and towns taken by assault; and if it happened that the ministers of a 
God of Peace transformed themselves into leaders of insurrection and 
war, one could not be surprised to see young soldiers accustomed to religious 
practices throw aside their former habits, and violate convents, churches, 
even the asylum of the grave itself. 


Such became the state of discipline of the French armies in 
Spain. Certainly they were in a bitterly hostile country, where 
no soldier’s life was safe outside the cordon of their pickets, 
and where ‘ atrocities ’ and ‘ reprisals ’ daily followed each other ; 
but such indiscipline would not have been tolerated by a com- 
mander like the Iron Duke. There is little doubt, however, 
that a moral deterioration had come about, due partly to the 
‘system,’ partly to a natural arrogance in the conquerors of 
Europe, and partly to lack of firmness and example in the French 
generals and marshals. The British army was, of course, operating 
in a friendly country, and under a commander notoriously strict. 
Foy has much to say in praise of its discipline, though he shared 
to the full the prejudices of his countrymen. 


Plunder and exactions in foreign countries are regarded with generous 
aversion by men who, even in war, show every respect to institutions and 


to private property. . . . We know of no troops so well disciplined as the 
British . . . the glory of the British army has arisen principally from its 
excellent discipline . . . the tendency to indiscipline is corrected by the 


moral rectitude which is produced by the long application of a constitutional 
form of government. 


It is historically certain that no two armies of different nations 
faced each other for so many years, as did these in the Peninsula, 
with such complete absence of mutual recrimination or of accusa- 
tions of breaches of the laws of war. As far as military operations 
were concerned, both sides observed the conventions and pro- 
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prieties, then accepted, towards each other ; but the letters and: 


diaries of British officers afford sufficient proof of the atrocious 


sufferings of the Portuguese and Spanish populations at the hands. 


of the French invaders of their countries. In comparison with 
such a catalogue of misdeeds, the one serious lapse of the British 


army, at Badajoz, stands out as conspicuous by its rarity; and 


hence is often loosely quoted as something unparalleled. The 


peculiar circumstances of the case was the strain, greater than most 


armies could have borne, imposed by Wellington on his soldiers. 
They had faced the carnage of Albuhera, the assault of Cuidad 


Rodrigo, and were now thrown irito the seething inferno of the. 
breaches of Badajoz; the irruption of this crowd of maddened. 


and reckless men into a pitch dark foreign town, with complete 


confusion, loss of formation and control; the devoted efforts of.- 


the surviving officers, many of them wounded, to prevent or 


persuade their men from forgetting their honour: all this gives_ 


a picture of war which, however dark, is not entirely so. The 


iron rule of discipline was soon reasserted, not again to be broken— : 


a discipline that has been maintained to the present day. 
The circumstances of modern war will rarely permit of a 


defenceless population being situated, as were these unhappy 


Spaniards, between the army of their would-be deliverers without 
and that of their conquerors within the walls. The experience 
of the Great War tends to discount the probability of sieges 
and assaults as formerly carried out ; yet it should not be for- 
gotten that sacks of towns taken by assault have occurred within 
living memory, even though strictly forbidden by the laws of war. 
But in the most notorious case, that of Port Arthur in 1894, 
neither of the combatants had then, so far as acknowledging 
Western laws and usages went, qualified for inclusion in ‘ the 
comity of civilised nations.’ 

In the foregoing the laws of war on sea have not been con- 
sidered. These, too, had a gradual development, along with 
that sense of the ‘ brotherhood of the sea,’ which helped to 
mitigate and eventually to end the peculiar piratical horrors 
that existed even in Tudor times. Early sea-fights between 
Britons and Spaniards were wont to be fought @ l’outrance ; 
the common practice of boarding parties who gained possession 
of the enemy’s decks was to ‘set over the side’ all survivors 
and leave them to drown ; and if, in the days of Raleigh, prisoners 
were taken, they must pay ransom, or be forced to serve, or, if 
they were an incumbrance, they might be marooned on some 


inconvenient islet. In time a sense of comradeship, in face of 


the implacable sea, grew up; so that it became the bounden 


duty, at least of British sailors, after the foe had hauled down’ 
his flag, to rescue him from his burning or sinking ships. ‘ Atroci-: 
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ties ’ at sea became the special prerogative of pirates. Then came 
the inventions of the mine and the torpedo, the latter of which 
met with almost universal execration. Here was a secret weapon 
by which whole ships’ companies could be sent to the bottom 
without warning and attempts were made to ban its use. But 
in the end the interests of those Powers who saw in it the ideal 
weapon of the weaker fleet prevailed. Public sentiment, neverthe- 
less, was undoubtedly right ; without the torpedo the piratical 
‘atrocities’ of the ‘ unrestricted’ submarine war would have 
been impossible. 

It is interesting, if discouraging, to study other attempts 
in the past to restrict the invention and manufacture of new and 
devilish weapons of war, from the time of the crossbow, considered 
a base engine, the musket, whose owners got short shrift from the 
Chevalier Bayard, to the so-called ‘explosive bullets’ which 


' exercised the minds of the signatories of the Declaration of St. 


Petersburg in 1868, The march of science is always ahead of these 
attempts, and even when the weapon in question is banned by 
the full authority of the Powers its secret manufacture, further 
adaptation, and the study of its extended use can still continue. 
As an instance, the use of ‘ asphyxiating gas,’ not as an explosive, 
but for purposes of suffocation, is strictly interdicted. There 
are those who incline to advocate its recognition, on the ground 
that, after all, as a weapon it is remarkably humane. In their 
eyes the fate of Sennacherib’s army would be satisfactory and 
appropriate—to their enemies; one sufficiently noxious and 
extended breath, and all would be over. To contemplate, how- 
ever, an absolute control of war by the chemist is to accept a 
counsel of despair, to agree in what to the majority would seem 
an outrage. The change-over from a state of peace to war, for 
the nation possessing both expert chemists and well-organised 
factories, may indeed be simple and rapid, but the range and 
extension of such war cannot be predicted, its incidence must be 


indiscriminate, its results appalling. At the present moment,, 


though codes and agreements exist, Western civilisation toys 
with the subject, perhaps relying on its so-called ‘ essential unity.’ 
The originators and first perpetrators of this war ‘atrocity’ 
unavoidably lie under the suspicion of favouring its repetition ; 


surreptitiously everyone else prepares to meet them with some. 


poison equally or more effective—a competition neither sanctioned 
by the laws of war nor of humanity. 

It is often forgotten that the commission of ‘ spontaneous’ 
outrages by individual soldiers is not so much restricted by vague 
codes, of which they may be ignorant, but by the clearly defined 
military laws of their respective armies. Moreover, though a soldier 
may realise at the close of a day of battle that he is lucky to be 
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alive, and even then not assured of life for a single minute, his 
thoughts do not turn lightly to murder, rape, and arson, or any acts 
which if committed to the knowledge of his officers would procure 
him a certain passport to the next world. Battles lasting for days 
and weeks are too exacting of the physical and mental powers of 
the soldier to leave him in mood for such adventures ; nor, as a 
general rule, will the front line or the shattered ruins of bombarded 
villages be the place in which to find them. In the British Army 
Act quitting the ranks without permission, plundering, or in any 
way ill-treating the inhabitants of the country in which war is 
going on is punishable by death ; and similar laws obtain in all 
civilised armies. Of course, if a spirit of ‘ frightfulness ’ is incul- 
cated from above, and the commission of ‘ atrocities’ connived 
at or encouraged, the bad elements in all national armies will come 
to the front. Especially is this the case where unarmed popula- 
tions, whether enemy or neutral, are concerned, for their power of 
reprisal is generally feeble, producing only further outrages. In 
no department of international law are the agreed or partly 
accepted rules so unsatisfactory and incomplete as in that which 
deals with the rights and duties of inhabitants of a war zone, or of 
a country about to be invaded. As early as 1863, in the first of 
those Manuals in which Government sought to lay down ‘ Instruc- 
tions for the Government of Armies in the Field,’ the United 
States ruled that a population might rise en masse to resist an 
invader, and yet be treated by him as public enemies, rightful 
belligerents, and entitled, those who might be captured, to be 
accorded the privileges of prisoners of war. The Prussian rule and 
practice in 1870-71 was uncomprisingly different ; hence the vexed 
question of francs-tireurs and other improvised levies, that involved 
many reprisals and counter-reprisals. At the Hague the different 
points of view as to the belligerent rights of populations could 
not be unified, and though the status and rights of neutrals were 
clearly laid down, occasional violations of neutrality were recognised 
as likely to occur, and suitable penalties were provided. The right, 
too, of a neutral State to mobilise its forces in defence of its 
frontiers was established ; so that the neutrality of Belgium in 
1914 was not only guaranteed by the famous ‘ scrap of paper,’ but 
its right to resist the violation with the entire strength of its army 
and people was supported by the full weight of international law. 
Few, however, of the plenipotentiaries of 1907 could have foreseen 
the situation in 1914, when a neutral was asked at the point 
of the bayonet to surrender its neutrality and itself to break its 
agreements by aiding and abetting the invader. It would have 
been deemed inconceivable that the refusal of such a demand 
could entail a series of ‘ atrocities’ committed on the people of 
Belgium, whose patriotism, whose undoubted right to resist, and 
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whose helplessness might at least have claimed some special 
leniency. About these particular ‘atrocities,’ whether exag- 
gerated or not, it is enough to say that, with the means to enforce 
discipline of the strictest kind which the invaders possessed, their 
occurrence could have been absolutely prevented. The execration 
they aroused has, it is probable, made their repetition, by any 
army calling itself ‘ civilised,’ in future impossible. 

The ideal of ‘ civilised war’ has been roughly defaced, yet 
there is no reason why it should be regarded as damaged beyond 
repair. In trying to reconstruct it it is unavoidable that these and 
other ‘ atrocities,’ otherwise better buried in oblivion, should be 
considered with reference to their prevention. Codes of laws and 
sanctions are all very well, and public opinion has its weight ; but 
in the day of battle, when for such extraneous considerations there 
is little room in the thoughts of the high command, when the 


‘ soldier looks to his own officer alone for orders and example, it is 


discipline, stern and unbending, that will maintain the character 
of that fighting profession, wont to be styled ‘ honourable,’ and 
the reputation of the nation of which it should be the ornament and 
pride. 

A. G. BarrRD SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE MYTHS OF WAR’ 


To the Editor of Tak NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—Whatever may have been the impression on the minds of your 
other readers"as to the scope of the article by Mr. Veale in your April 
number, it certainly seemed to me to be a subtly designed effort to absolve 
Germany from the guilt of her awful atrocities in the Great War—even 
where his arguments were apparently without bias, qualifications in favour 
‘of Germany were introduced ; and in his letter of June he casts all the 
doubt he possibly can as to the findings of the special Committee presided 
over by Viscount Bryce. 

For instance, he says: ‘ The value of the Bryce report to them would 
be increased a thousandfold if it were only certain that its framers started 
by regarding these allegations “‘ with keen suspicion,’’ but were reluctantly 
forced by the evidence before them to come to the conclusions they did.’ 

In answer to this here are Lord Bryce’s own words: ‘ We began the 
inquiry with doubts whether a positive result would be attained. But the 
further we went and the more evidence we examined so much the more was 
our scepticism reduced. There might be some exaggeration in one witness, 
possible delusion in another, inaccuracy in a third ; when however we found 
that things which had at first seemed improbable were testified to by many 
witnesses coming from different places, having had no communication 
with one another, and knowing nothing of one another’s statements, the 
points in which they all agreed became more and more evidently true. And 
when this concurrence of testimony, this convergence upon what were the 
same broad facts, showed itself in hundreds of depositions, the truth of 
those broad facts stood out beyond question. The force of the evidence 
is cumulative.’ 

This statement should be sufficient to silence any future depreciation of 
the Bryce report. 

The evidence against the Germans does not consist of ‘ lurid anecdotes 
patronised and encouraged by the State.’ Professor Morgan spent four 
months in France, visiting every town and commune lately occupied by 
the Germans. He personally interrogated and cross-examined over 
2000 British officers and soldiers at the places detailed in his documents. 
Each story was taken separately and investigated separately. Mr. Veale 
says ‘It is witnesses who have to prove the case.’ Well, we have the 
evidence of hundreds of witnesses in the British Government reports by 
Viscount Bryce and by Professor Morgan, and full details are given in the 
appendices to both the reports. The total mass of evidence is so vast as 
to be overwhelming, even leaving out of account the further bulk of 
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evidence contained in the reports of the French and the Belgian Govern- 
ments and of Dr. Hillis. 

It is well to note Mr. Veale’s admissions : ‘ Stories of murder, rape and 
arson are, of course, subject to exaggeration . . . but in the main they 
are generally true.’ Also: ‘ Such stories may sometimes be supported by 
actual facts ; but this is a mere accident.’ Also: ‘ It is difficult to waive 
aside as. exaggeration or fabrication the happenings at Louvain... . 
They may be condoned airily as those regrettable lapses to which even the 
best disciplined troops are liable under gross provocation,’ I may remark 
that this is a condonation of the massacre of scores of innocent civilians, of 
fires, and of destruction, extending over four days. 

Another extenuation, namely, of rape, is seen in the following extract : 
‘Some women are found during the search for the assassin. . . . The 
officer in command has been killed, or is lost, or is not interested, or is busy 
doing something somewhere else . . . the time before the shop-assistant 
is short—and so... .’ 

Not only were the rank and file guilty of this crime, but the officers 
also. There is evidence that in Bailleul five officers were guilty of rape ; 
and in Liége in the public square officers started the rapes. 

As to outrages in general, Professor Morgan reports evidence establish- 
ing that they were committed by the express orders of responsible officers 
from company commanders up to brigadier-general. 

In conclusion, Mr. Veale may consider the Bryce report merely as ‘a 
once potent instrument of propaganda,’ + but for my own part I prefer to 
accept the estimate of the eminent jurist, Professor Morgan, in these words : 
‘ The studied sobriety of its tone, the known integrity and judiciousness of 
its authors, carry instant conviction to the minds of all honest and 
thoughtful men.’ 


EpWARD ANDERSON. 
Birmingham. 


1 Rather than as a document valuable to historians. 


‘ TOBACCO ’ 
To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 


S1r,—Dr. Dixon’s interesting paper on tobacco in your April issue well 
illustrates the diversity of opinion which prevails on certain points in 
connexion with this subject. In reference to the effects of tobacco on 
vision it is stated that blindness due to tobacco is very rare, and is ‘ almost 
always the result of cigar smoking.’ It would be unfortunate if your 
readers were allowed to remain under such a misapprehension. 

Tobacco amblyopia—i.e., partial blindness, for complete blindness is 
never produced—is quite a common condition among the working classes, 
and is usually caused by the kind of tobacco known as‘ shag,’ ‘ Irish twist,’ 
or ‘ bogie roll.’ It is rare among the cigar-smoking well-to-do classes. 
Chewing and snuffing tobacco may also produce it. 
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In many respects the effects of tobacco on the visual nerve mechanism 
are of great interest, but further discussion would be out of place here. 

In reference to methyl alcohol, it should be pointed out that this sub- 
stance, when chemically pure, does not give rise to visualsymptoms. The 
impurities present in commercial wood spirit are extremely toxic, and it is 
to them that the blindness in ‘ methyl alcohol ’ poisoning is due. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. M, TRAQUAIR, 

16, Manor Place, 

Edinburgh, 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 





